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We  are  not  fond  of  political  polemics ;  whatever  amusement  such  trials 
of  skill — for  they  are  seldom  any  thing  else — may  afford  to  the  players, 
there  are  few  exercises  that  give  less  gratification,  or  are  productive  of 
less  advantage  to  the  lookers  on.  That,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
depart  from  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions  that  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptionable,  the  age  and  estimation  of  our  antagonist,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  will,  we  trust,  plead  our  excuse.  We  indeed  look  on 
the  Quarterly  Review  less  as  a  rival  in  literature,  than  as  the  organ  of 
a  party,  which  for  many  years  has  been  all-powerful,  and  which  is  still 
of  considerable,  though  of  daily  declining,  influence.  It  is  not  to  the 
writer  of  the  critique  on  ‘‘  the  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords^'  that  we 
address  ourselves ;  we  plead  the  cause  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  to  a  respectable  section  of  their  countrymen,  with  whom 
every  consideration  of  expedience  and  interest,  as  well  as  brotherly 
affection,  incline  them  to  live  on  terms  of  kindness,  seeing  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  ordained  that « they  must  live  together.  Whatever  be  the 
hopes  or  the  expectations  of  Tories  or  of  Whigs,  of  Moderates  or  of 
Radicals,  respecting  the  Reform  Bill ;  whatever  be  the  present  or  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  of  the  contest  that  is  waging  between  the  antagonist  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “  resistance,”  and  ‘‘  movement whether  the  sun  of  England’s 
prosperity  is  doomed  to  pale  or  brighten  ;  whether  we  are  entering  on 
a  course _of  heightened  enjoym_ent  or  of  aggravated  endurance, — as  we 
must  glad  and  grieve  together,  it  is  important  that  the  sum  of  our 
pleasure  should  not  be  diminished,  nor  the  amount  of  our  suffering 
augmented,  by  idle  recrimination. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said,  out  of  Parliament  and  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  about  the  violence  of  the  reformers.  Unless  in  the  idle  words 
of  a  few  political  writers,  w^e  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  we  look 
m  vain  for  the  proof  of  w^hat  is  so  strenuously  asserted.  The  English 
reformers,  as  far  as  our  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  are  a  patient 
and  long  suffering  race,  as  indeed  reformers  every  where  are.  '^They 
have  been  reviled  and  trodden  upon  in  a  thousand  ways  and  on  a  thou-  . 
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sand  occasions;  they  have  for  the  last  forty  years  been  subjected  to  even^ 
species  of  outrage  and  contumely,  which  the  wit  and  power  of  their 
enemies  could  invent  and  perpetrate ;  and,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
even  now,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  intreated ;  they  are  even  now  content  to 
accept  redress  in  any  form  that  their  masters  choose  to  proffer  it.  Were 
the  English  reformers  of  that  bold  and  reckless  temper  that  they  are 
represented,  would  they  allow  themselves  and  their  cause,  night  after 
night  and  week  after  week,  to  be  insulted  by  the  very  spoilers,  whom 
they  seek  not  to  punish  but  to  restrain?  Among  the  examples  of 
political  meekness  and  forbearance,  of  which  the  modern  history  of 
England  is  full,  is  there  one  more  conspicuous  than  the  resignation 
with  which  the  majority  of  the  people  have  allowed,  and  still  allow, 
the  great  question,  which,  by  their  votes  in  the  late  election,  they 
had  so  unanimously  solved,  to  be  perplexed  and  delayed  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  men,  on  whom  the  fiat  of  condemnation  has  gone  forth  from 
the  one  extremity  of  the  isle  to  the  other  ?  Would  any  other  set  of 
men  in  this  country,  would  any  set  of  men  in  any  other  country,  per¬ 
mit,  as  they  do,  the  sacrilegious  invaders  of  the  commonwealth  to 
arrest  judgment,  not  by  prayers  for  mercy  or  pleadings  in  mitigation, 
but  by  impudently  challenging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  insult¬ 
ing  the  person  of  the  judge  and  the  jury  ?  If  the  reformers  were  men 
of  violent  tempers,  they  would  not  have-stopped  to  argue  with  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  rotten  boroughs ;  they  would  have  announced  their  will,  and 
commanded  obedience.  There  is  no  wish  nor  thought  of  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  reformers  ;  they  have  right,  they  have  reason,  and  they 
have  numbers,  and  why  should  they  be  violent  ?  It  is  only  the  unjust, 
the  unreasonable,  and  the  weak,  and  therefore  fearful,  that  seek  to 
carry  their  cause  by  noise  and  turbulence.  Away  then  with  these  false 
imputations !  Let  us  discourse  together  as  men  who  are  honestly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  our  subject,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  its  speedy  and  amicable  settlement. 

The  Quarterly  commences  by  a  statement,  which  might  have  come 
very  properly  from  a  reformer,  but  which  seems  passing  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  an  anti-reformer.  Nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  country, 
we  are  told,  the  clergy,  the  bar,  nearly  all  the  men  of  property,  nearly 
all  the  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom,  are  averse  from  the  bill.*  Now 
it  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  and  indeed  the  Quarterly 
distinctly  admits  it,  that  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  there  is  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  from  130  to  140  in  favour  of  the  hill. 
Here  then  is  the  working  of  the  present  system.  So  insignificant, 
under  it,  is  the  influence  of  those  classes  that  in  all  other  countries  are 


looked  up  to  as  the  political  guides  of  the  people,  that  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  commanding  but  a  very  small  minority  on  the  very  question 
which  they  are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon.  If  there  be  any  topic 
on  which  we  reformers  have  been  more  bored  than  another,  it  is  on  the 


tendency  of  an  extended  franchise  and  the  annihilation  of  the  rotten 


*  The  Critic  adds  all  the  three  Universities  and  all  the  women — Say  “  all  the 
old  women,”  and  sink  the  pleonasm  of  the  three  Universities. 
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boroiig^hs,  to  destroy  that  salutary  influence,  which,  it  now  appears,  is 
wholly  destroyed  already.  If  the  statement  of  the  Quarterly  he  correct, 
there  does  not  remain  even  a  shadow  of  an  argument  against  reform. 
We  are,  even  now,  in  the  precise  condition,  in  which,  according  to  the 
anticipations  of  its  most  lugubrious  opponents,  the  bill  will  place  us. 
The  prosperity,  the  grandeur,  the  wealth,  the  freedom  of  the  nation, 
have  all  been  acquired,  it  seems,  under  a  system,  in  which  religion, 
literature,  property  and  practice,  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  I  We 
have  a  right,  under  these  circumstances,  to  say  to  the  anti-reformers, 
“  Come  over  unto  us :  we  believe  and  know,  that  under  our  system, 
religion  and  literature  and  property  and  business,  will  have  a  large  and 
abiding  influence.  You  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  under  yours. 
You  only  fear  that  they  will  not  under  ours.  Give  us  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.” 

We  have  out  of  the  Quarterly  answered  the  Quarterly^  but  we  would 
not  have  it  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  other  answer.  It 
is  wholly  untrue,  that  the  literature  of  the  country  is  against  reform. 
The  political  literature,  the  only  literature  by  which  the  question  has 
been  or  can  be  discussed,  is  almost  entirely  in  its  favour.  Of  the  four 
Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Edinburgh^  which  was  a  man  before  the 
Quarterly  was  breeched,  is  for  reform — the  Westminster  is  for  reform — 
the  Foreign  Quarterly^  as  far  as  its  plan  admits,  is  on  the  same  side. 
Of  the  magazines  we  can  oppose  the  New  Monthly  to  Blackwood ;  the 
Metropolitan  to  Fraser  ;  while  the  Englishman^  ”  without  competitor 
or  peer,  like  Richard  at  the  lists  of  Ashby,  surveys  the  meleey  in  which 
weaker  spirits  are  toiling,  and  only  puts  his  lance  in  rest,  when  tyranny 
threatens  to  trample  on  right.  The  Quarterly  douhts  if  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  a  branch  of  literature.  The  value  of  the  branch  may  be 
variously  estimated,  but  no  one  can  doubt  of  its  making  part  of  the  tree. 
The  daily  press  is,  with  hardly  an  exception,  on  the  side  of  the  reform¬ 
ers.  The  respectable  part  of  the  weekly  press  is  wholly  reforming  I — the 
Spectator — the  Atlas — the  Examiner — the  Literary  Gazette — the 
Sunday  Times  —the  Athenmim — nay,  even  the  Court  Journal^  the  text 
book  of  the  fair,  the  mirror  of  frivolity  and  fashion,  are  all  for  the  bill. 
Of  the  church  of  England  clergy,  the  bill  has  at  least  a  third,  as  the 
poll  books  of  Cambridge,  at  the  late  election,  sufficiently  testify ;  of  the 
other  clergy  in  the  kingdom  it  has  four-fifths.  Among  men  of  business 
we  are  not  aware  that  its  most  strenuous  opposers  have  much  right  to 
be  classed.  We  n^ver  heard  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  being  a  man  of 
business,  nor  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  nor  Lord  Stormont,  nor  Mr.  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  nor  Mr.  Sadler  of  Leeds,  nor  the  valiant  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
nor  Mr.  George  Dawson,  nor  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  The  only  men  of 
business  in  the  House  that  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  are  the  lord  of  see¬ 
saw,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  the  chosen  of  Boroughridge,  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thias  Attwood.  With  respect  to  property,  why  Lord  Grosvenor  is 
generally  looked  on  as  a  person  of  considerable  fortune,  so  are  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Spencer, 
Earl  Derby,  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  well  to 
do,  so  are  John  Smith,  Sir  Ralph  Lopez,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Portman ; 
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the  Cavendishes,  the  Pelhams,  the  Throckmortons,  the  Maberleys,  the 
Whitbreads,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Petres,  the  Dundases,  the  Barings,  of 
Sir  Thomas’  house,  are  all  pretty  warm.  These  are  reformers,  and 
many  more  than  these.  But  why  speak  of  individuals  ? — The  rental 
of  the  counties  and  towns  of  England,  which  have  returned  members 
pledged  to  the  bill,  is,  according  to  the  Income  tax  returns  of  1815,  above 
forty-seven  millions;  while  the  rental  of  all  the  anti-reform  electors, 
amounts,  by  the  same  standard,  only  to  two  millions  and  a  half  !  So 
much  for  an  argument,  which,  though  slipped  over  in  a  couple  of  sen¬ 
tences  by  the  reviewer,  is,  in  reality,  the  only  argument  that  he  has  to 
rely  on. 

We  pass  over  the  comparison  of  the  government  of  England  to  the 
pendulum,  and  the  people  of  England  to  the  weight  of  a  clock,  and  the 
argument  that  is  tagged  to  it.  The  reviewer  admits  that  the  illustration 
is  appropriate,  only  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  indeed  a  real,  much  less  a 
figurative,  clock,  is  not  of  much  value  unless  it  does  go.  We  pass  also 
the  comparison  of  the  present  excitement  to  a  fever — a  riot — and  a 
scohea  scandens,  to  come  to  the  points  which  the  reviewer  is  anxious 
to  establish — 1st,  that  the  demand  for  reform  is  of  very  recent  origin; 
2nd,  that  if  resisted,  it  will  yield  on  the  present  as  it  has  yielded  on 
former  occasions. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  there  have  been  for  many 
years  a  party,  who  have  zealously  desired  reform.  The  Friendly  Ad- 
vice  to  the  Lordsy' — attributed  to  Lord  Brougham,  falsely,  we  believe — 
describes  this  desire  as  at  least  fifty  years  old ;  as  acknowledged  even 
by  the  elder  Pitt,  in  his  memorable  observation,  that  if  the  commons 
did  not  reform  themselves,  they  would  be  reformed  from  without  with 
a  vengeance.”  The  reviewer  goes  farther  back ; — he  traces  the  re¬ 
formers  to  the  general  rebellion,  as  he  terms  the  day-spring  of  English 
liberty.  The  whig  ministry  of  1831  are,  by  necessary  consequence, 
the  inheritors  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  stern  seventy  who 
brought  the  vacillating  Charles  to  the  block.  If  it  be  thus  that  w  e  are 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  reform,  we  may  travel 
farther  back  still.  We  may  trace  it  to  the  very  origin  of  the  lower 
house ;  for  if,  in  that  great  work,  there  were  any  principle  more  ex¬ 
pressly  conceded  than  another,  it  was,  that  the  people  of  England 
ought  not  to  he  taxed  but  with  their  own  free  consent.  But  this  is  pal¬ 
tering  with  us  in  a  double  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
question  which  we  now  term  parliamentary  reform,  dates  from  about 
the  period  of  the  American  war ;  that  it  received  a  mighty  accession  of 
strength  from  the  French  revolution  ;  that  it  was  violently  repressed — 
not  suppressed — for  several  years  after  that  event ;  that  it  sprung  up 
again,  with  freshened  vigour,  at  the  peace  ;  that  it  has  been  growing  in 
favour  ever  since ;  and  that  now’  it  must  have  way  or  it  will  make  it. 

The,  reviewer  repeats,  with  much  complacency,  a  statement  of  Mr* 
Croker’s,  with  respect  to  petitions  for  reform.  It  may  be  true,  that  in 
1821  there  were  but  nineteen,  that  in  1822  there  were  but  twelve, 
that  in  1823  there  were  but  twenty -nine,  that  from  1823  to  1830  there 
w’ere  no  such  petitions.  He  who  argues  against  reform  from  these 
facts,  would  equally  insist  that  the  disease  had  departed,  because  the 
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patient  had  become  insensible.  We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the 
Quarterly  critic  is  ignorant,  but  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Croker  credit  for 
being  ignorant,  that,  subsequent  to  1815,  when  the  corn  laws  were 
passed  in  the  face  of  the  most  unanimous,  the  most  numerous,  and  most 
fairly  got  up  set  of  petitions  that  ever  were  presented  to  Parliament — 
that,  subsequent  to  that  year,  there  has  hardly  been  a  single  leader  of 
the  people  who  did  not  deem  the  right  of  petitioning  an  empty  and 
useless  farce.  Hunt  dates  his  radicalism  from  1815 ;  and  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  but  one  of  thousands,  yea,  of  tens  of  thousands.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  or,  if  it  prove  successful,  will  there  ever  have  been  a  more 
fatal  mistake  indulged  in,  than  that  the  present  demands  of  the  people 
may  be  securely  despised,  because  their  petitions  between  1815  and 
1830  have  been  few  and  far  between.  They  did  not  petition,  because 
they  despaired  of  redress  : — if  it  be  meant  to  confirm  them  in  their 
despair,  let  their  petitions  now  be  treated  as  the  Quarterly  advises. — 
They  will  never  petition  again. 

It  is  contended  by  the  reviewer  that  the  wish  for  reform  cannot  be 
seriously  and  generally  entertained  by  the  people,  because  of  the  abortive 
attempts  of  the  “  Wilkites”  in  1773,  and  of  the  “Friends  of  the  people”  in 
1790.  It  is  strange  that  he  should,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  attribute 
the  singular  exhibition  of  the  late  election  to  mere  momentary  impulse, 
while  he  asserts  that  in  the  stimulating  struggle  between  the  House 
and  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  the  people  remained  comparatively  unmoved.  How  happens  it 
that  the  inert  mass,  which  no  appliances  were  sufficient  to  rouse  before, 
is  so  easily  put  in  motion  now  ?  The  truth  is,  the  reformers  of  sixty 
years  ago  were  heard,  and  with  conviction  ;  but  the  schoolmaster  had 
not  commenced  his  rounds,  and  the  audience  was  small :  it  had  increased 
in  number  before  the  “  Friends  of  the  people”  began  their  clubs;  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  tyrannical  measures  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  put  the  “Friends  of  the  people”  down  ;  it  has  been  receiving 
accessions  ever  since ;  the  process  of  augmentation  is  still  going  for¬ 
ward,  and  go  forward  it  must ;  for  the  evils  complained  of  in  1773  re¬ 
main  unredressed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers  are  no  longer  closed  to 
their  causes. 

The  Quarterly  goes  into  a  long  history  of  the  various  ministries 
since  1800,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  changes,  partly  of 
accident,  partly  of  design,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet  since 
the  Irish  Union,  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  spread  of  reforming 
principles.  The  fallacy  which  runs  throughout  this  narrative  is  a 
very  common  one — the  mistake  of  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  re¬ 
viewer  sees  the  cart  and  the  horse  in  motion,  and,  deceived  by  their 
equity  of  progress,  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  that,  instead  of  the 
vehicle  being  dragged  forward  by  its  four-footed  precursor,  the  latter  is 
the  impelled,  and  the  former  the  impelling  power.  The  simile  of  the 
pendulum  and  of  the  weight  still  sticks  to  his  imagination.  He  had 
talked  of  the  regulating  power  of  the  pendulum  in  profound  forgetful- 
ness  that  the  regulating  power  and  the  going  power  wxre  derived 
rom  the  same  source  ;  that  if  the  weight  did  not  act,  the  pendulum 
''ould  stand  still.  He  now  talks  of  changes  in  the  government  pro- 
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ducing  changes  in  the  people,  forgetting  that  the  government  is  a  part 
of  the  machine,  and  that  all  its  movements,  progressive  or  retrogressive 
are  derived  from  the  weight  which  keeps  it  going.  It  was  not  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  shuffling  of  Pitt,  in  1801  ;  it  was  not  the  dabbling  of  the 
“  Doctor,”  whom  he  left  to  keep  his  seat  warm,  till  he  saw  a  proper 
opportunity  of  resuming  it ;  it  was  not  the  death  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox  in 
1806 ;  nor  the  assassination  of  Perceval  in  1812 ;  nor  ‘‘  the  one  good 
act”  of  Castlereagh  in  1822 ;  nor  the  fall  of  Canning  in  1827,  that 
made  the  English  a  reforming  people.  All  these  things  might  have 
come  and  gone,  and  the  pendulum  and  the  weight  have  swung  and 
dragged  most  lovingly  together  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  being  at  once  an  honest  minister  and  a  powerful  one,  while 
the  power  depended  on  a  source  to  which  the  honesty  was  obnoxious ; 
it  was  because  the  people,  who  were  advancing  in  knowledge,  could  no 
longer  be  governed  but  by  good  and  wise  laws,  and  because  the  bo- 
roughmongers,  who  were  stationary  in  iniquity,  continued  equally  in¬ 
tolerant  of  either ;  it  was  because  abuses  could  no  longer  be  safely  prac¬ 
tised,  while  without  the  practice  of  abuse  the  pendulum  was  in  momen¬ 
tary  danger  of  being  arrested ;  in  a  word,  it  was  because  the  necessity 
of  reform  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  cry  for 
reform  more  expressed,  that  a  ministry  which  opposed  reform  was 
daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  of  more  uncertain 
duration. 

The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  administration  is  a  striking 
proof  of  this.  The  Duke  came  to  pow  er  at  a  most  favourable  period. 
The  Cabinet,  which  was  by  no  means  strong  during  the  few  months 
that  Canning  lived,  became  an  object  of  pity  and  laughter  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Goderich.  The  people,  to  w^hom  the  Duke  was  per¬ 
sonally  unacceptable,  yet  admitted  that  his  talent  for  business  was  great. 
They  were  weary  of  w^ords,  as  they  now  are  ;  and  they  said  “  we  shall 
at  last  have  something  done.”  The  judicious  withdrawing  of  all  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Test  Repeal  Bill  gave  the  minister  a  claim  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  which  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  ministry — the  Emancipation  Bill — fully  confirmed.  There 
were  smaller  but  equally  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public,  in  the  numerous  retrenchments,  ahd  in  the  large  repeal  of  taxes, 
which  the  late  ministry  effected.  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  it 
was  the  Catholic  Bill  that  stirred  up  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Duke, 
but  no  supposition  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  best  proof  of  the 
indifference  with  which,  after  it  was  passed,  that  bill  was  regarded  by 
all  but  a  few  bigots,  who  might  be  troublesome,  but  could  not  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  any  Cabinet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  tone,  which  the 
new’spapers  that  had  argued  against  it  saw  convenient  to  adopt ;  and  in 
the  sinking  of  the  only  journal  whose  conductors  were  blind  enough 
and  consistent  enough  to  clamour  about  a  measure  which  the  great  mass 
of  their  patrons  had  become  reconciled  to.  The  real  cause  of  the  Duke  s 
fall  was,  not  the  enemies  that  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  created,  by  their 
sudden  and  all  but  miraculous  conversion,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Duke 
to  govern  as  an  honest  man,  while  he  rejected  the  only  means  of  go¬ 
verning  honestly.  The  Duke  was  on  all  points  but  one  a  reformer, 
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and  a  reformer  on  no  small  scale.  It  is  surprising  that  a  man,  who,  if 
he  do  not  see  quickly,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  gives  sufficient  proof  that 
he  sees  clearly,  did  not  perceive,  that  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
boroughmongers  must,  with  a  retrenching  Cabinet,  be  altogether  hope¬ 
less;  that  he  must  either  feed  these  cormorants,  or  twist  their  necks 
off  at  once.  He  did  not  see  this,  however ;  he  thought  he  could  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  corruption,  without  the  wages ;  he  thought  he 
could  command  the  affections  of  the  people,  while  thwarting  their  de¬ 
sires;  and  he  fell  less  regretted  than  any  minister  who  has  quitted 
office  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  success  of  reform  in  the  late  election,  is  represented  as  the 
work  of  a  ministerial  faction :  they,  who  so  represent  it,  wholly  forget 
the  success  of  Reform  in  the  previous  election ;  they  wholly  forget  that 
it  was  the  decided  leaning  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  towards  Re¬ 
form,  that  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  mi¬ 
nistry.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  goes  into  a  long,  and  somewhat 
wearisome,  detail  of  the  disputes  between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
about  the  East  Retford  case ;  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  respecting  Penryn  was  not  the  fault  of  ministers,  which 
perhaps  it  was  not ;  and  that  the  decision  of  ministers  respecting  East 
Retford  was  no  forfeiture  of  their  pledge,  to  transfer  the  members  of 
one  of  the  delinquent  boroughs  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester, — a  posi¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  defended  for  one  moment,  except  by  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  special  pleading.  He  then  proceeds,  with  great  satisfaction 
to  himself,  to  state,  that  it  w^as  by  the  casual  and  ever-to-be-regretted 
conjunction  of  the  anti-catholic  party,  the  Grant  and  Huskisson  party 
and  the  Whigs,  that  the  Duke  was  defeated  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s 
motion ;  but  for  which  defeat  he  might  have  been  now  safely  seated  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  not  a  solitary  reformer  in  the  land.  The 
plain  answer  to  this  bit  of  specious  trifling,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Duke’s  own  admission,  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  office 
because  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  motion,  which  was  in  fact  a  mighty 
simple  one,  but  because  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  stood 
for  the  succeeding  night.  Not  only  has  the  Duke  declared,  that  he 
quitted  office  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  no  farther  gone  than  Wednesday  se’nnight,  repeated  the  Duke’s 
declaration  in  still  more  express  terms.  Indeed  the  mere  fact,  that  the 
last  Parliament  .adopted  the  principle  of  the  ministerial  measure,  in  the 
largest  house  that  ever  met  since  the  Union,  sufficiently  shews  what  were 
its  sentiments.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  measure  which 
would  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham  was,  expressly  with  a  view 
to  secure  its  favourable  reception,  a  much  narrower  measure  than  the  bill. 

The  Quarterly^  after  having  discussed  the  causes  of  the  popular 
excitement,  at  very  great  length,  sums  up  the  argument  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  those,  the  more  immediate  operation  of  which  has  led  to  the 
acknowledged  predominance  of  the  reformers  in  the  present  Parliament. 
We  were  once  a  hearer  of  a  good  old  country  divine,  who  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  disposing  of  the  argument  of  an  opponent.  He  used  to  state  it 
very  fairly,  and  having  done  so  his  conclusion  was — “  having  done  with 
this  objection  we  sh^l  go  on  to  the  next.”  The  arguments  of  the 
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Quartei'Iy  reviewer,  in  this  part  of  his  case,  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  will  readily  admit  of  being  handled  after  the  fashion  of  our  reverend 
friend.  We  shall  therefore  merely  state  them,  and  having  done  so 
“  go  on  to  the  next.’’  The  immediate  causes  of  the  reforming  majority 
of  the  present  house,  we  are  told,  are  1st,  the  division  of  parties  in  the 
former  house  ;  2nd,  the  press  ;  3rd,  the  anxiety  of  good  people  to  do 
something  ;  4th,  the  desire  of  greedy  people  to  get  something ;  5th,  the 
timidity  of  the  anti-reformers ;  6th,  the  violence  of  the  reformers.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  causes  ought  evidently  to  change  places.  One  of  the 
most  notable  instances  of  actual  violence  was  the  carrying  of  the  Royal 
Standard  before  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  from  St.  James’s 
Square  to  Covent  Garden.  ‘‘We  saw  it,”,  exclaims  the  horrified  Quar- 
terly^  “  We  walked  under  it,”  says  the  honest  “  Englishman  /” 

The  next  argument  of  the  reviewer  is  a  singularly  ingenious  one. 
The  majority  of  the  reformers  is  a  pen  pres  140 ;  they  have  390  or 
thereabouts ;  the  anti-reformers  have  250.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
a  majority  of  140  was  something  considerable,  and  that  a  ministry 
which  had  such  a  majority  was  in  no  great  danger  of  falling ;  but  this  is 
quite  a  mistaken  notion.  It  is  true  the  majority  is  great,  but  then  the 
minority  is  great  also,  and,  in  battles  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  seems  the  minority  have  invariably  the  better.  As  this  has 
something  the  appearance  of  a  paradox,  the  reviewer  is  at  some  pains 
to  prove  it.  First  he  enters  at  great  length  into  the  composition  of  the 
majority,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  cannot  possibly  hold  together.  Now 
this  part  of  the  argument,  we  say  it  without  disrespect,  is  mere  fudge. 
If  the  majority  split  asunder,  and  one  part  fall  a-fighting  with  the 
other,  the  minister,  we  all  know,  must  walk  out ;  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  tell  us  that ;  his  majority  will  be  a  majority  no  longer.  It 
is  the  argumentum  d  minore  that  we  would  grapple  with.  And  here  it 
is.  The  minority  which  forced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  resign,  never 
amounted  to  more  than  241 — that  which  dismissed  Lord  North  only 
reckoned  193  at  first,  and  232  at  last.  We  might  dismiss  these  more 
ancient  cases  with  one  remark — minorities  of  241  and  of  232,  in  a 
house  of  558  members,  gave  to  the  minister  nominal  majorities  of  76 
and  94  only — not  much  more  than  the  half  of  the  present  reforming 
majority.  But  then  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  turned  out  by  a 
minority  of  204,  and,  what  is  yet  more  in  point.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
turned  out  by  a  minority  of  203.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  a  minority  of  233.  Blackwood  enforces  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783-4.  That  minister,  soon  after 
acceding  to  office,  had  on  one  division  only  214  votes ;  in  a  second  only 
184 ;  while  his  opponents j  on  the  one  instance,  had  222,  and  in  the 
other  205.  The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  with  a  minority  of 
250  members  it  is  impossible  for  any  cabinet  to  stand.  We  would 
incline  to  solve  this  difficulty  after  the  fashion  of  Tiresias — 

O  !  Laertiade  aut  erit  aut  non. 

If  the  reform  bill  pass,  the  minority  of  250,  or  whatever  be  its  amount, 
is  knocked  on  the  head ;  if  the  reform  bill  do  not  pass,  the  ministry  is 
knocked  on  the  head.  The  critic  has  fallen  once  more  into  his  usual  error 
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of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  not  the  minority  which  will 
decide  the  bill,  but  the  bill  which  will,  decide  the  minority.  But  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  minority  and  the  majority  in  the  cases 
adduced,  he  commits  a  still  more  palpable  mistake.  It  is  quite  evident,  we 
should  think,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  if  we  merely  count  noses, 
if  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  house,  whatever  place  he  happen 
to  represent,  has  the  same  weight  and  consideration  in  the  house  and 
out  of  it,  the  whole  argument  which  we  have  been  considering  is  not 
worth  a  farthing.  The  smaller  number  must  be  beaten  and  beaten  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  looking  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  Walpole  and  the  others  a  minority  proved  so  formidable,  that 
the  majority,  after  a  few  struggles,  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  it, 
we  are  naturally  impelled  to  ask — Of  what-  did  these  formidable  mino¬ 
rities  consist,  and  how  were  they  supported?  If  the  Quartei'ly  and 
Blackwood  had  attended  for  one  minute  to  this  part  of  their  argument, 
they  would  have  seen  that  a  minority  of  rotten  boroughs,  unsupported 
by  the  people  at  large,  never  proved  seriously  obstructive  to  any  mi¬ 
nister,  much  less  destructive.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present 
minority  and  majority  ?  Why,  the  minority  reckons  among  its  num¬ 
bers  only  six  county  members,  eight  city  members,  and  forty-five  popu¬ 
lous  borough  members  in  all  England ;  the  remainder  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Sarums,  the  Gattons,  the  Woodstocks,  the  Boroughbridges,  et 
id  genus  omne^  which  neither  Gods,  nor  Men,  nor  Columns,  will  longer 
tolerate.  And  of  what  consists  the  majority  ?  In  England  alone  it 
boasts  of  seventy-six  county  members !  forty-two  city  members  I  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  populous  borough  members  !  We  shall  not  limit 
the  Quarteidy  and  Blackwood  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
we  shall  give  them  to  the  revolution,  to  the  great  rebellion,  to  the  origin 
of  parliament,  and  we  defy  them  to  shew,  in  the  whole  history  of  parties, 
a  majority  so  powerful,  or  a  minority  so  weak,  paltry,  and  contemptible, 
as  the  present  parliament  exhibits.  That  a  minority  unsupported  by 
the  popular  voice  must  strive  in  vain  against  even  the  narrowest  ma¬ 
jority  is  not,  however,  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  w^hich  we  need  go 
farther  back  than  to  the  history  of  the  last  three  months.  When 
the  Quarterly  speaks  of  a  minority  of  240  performing  such  miracles 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  he  wholly  forgets  what  a  minority  of  31 1 
effected  in  the  Parliament  that  w’as  dissolved  on  the  22d  April  last.  If 
mere  numbers  w’ere  of  any  avail,  here  w^ere  70  sturdy  oppositionists 
more  than  the  annihilation  of  the  most  potent  majority  had  ever  before 
required ;  and  yet  what  was  the  issue  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  from 
this  minority  ?  That  the  •  two  parties  came  back,  the  majority  aug¬ 
mented  by  70  members;  the  minority  diminished  by  70  members,  and 
having  lost,  with  its  numbers,  every  man  of  weight  or  consideration  or 
popularity  that  it  previously  contained.  So  much  for  what  a  minority 
can  do  against  a  ministry  backed  by  the  King  and  the  people.  But 
then  the  king  may  deceive  his  ministers,  as  George  the  Third,  on  the 
famous  India  Bill,  deceived  his.  The  King  and  the  Lords  on  that 
occasion  triumphed  over  the  ministers ;  a  similar  combination  may  in 
the  present  case  lead  to  a  similar  result. 

The  consequence  of  the  Lords  throwing  out  the  reform  bill,  is  stated 
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by  the  author  of  Friendly  Advice''  The  commons  would  imme¬ 
diately  refuse  the  supplies,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead  lock.  The  minister,  whoever  he  might  be 
whom  the  opposition  of  the  lords  to  reform  should  happen  to  force 
upon  the  king,  or,  supposing  the  king  to  conspire  with  the  lords,  he 
whom  the  king  might  select  to  oppose  the  people,  must  commence  his 
reign,  not  as  Mr.  Pitt  did,  with  a  majority  of  ten  or  twenty  in  the  house 
against  him  and  a  large  majority  out  of  the  house  in  his  favour,  but 
with  a  majority  in  the  house  of  one  hundred  and  forty  at  least,  aided  by 
a  majority  out  of  the  house,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
disappointment  of  their  fondest  hopes,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
confidently  looked  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  obvious  that  to  go 
on  with  the  present  house  of  commons,  even  for  a  week,  w  ould  be  im¬ 
possible.  Nay,  we  do  not  see  how  an  anti-reform  minister  could  go  on 
for  a  night ;  the  very  first  vote  of  the  house  would  be — that  the  minister 
was  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  an  enemy  to  the 
country.  Another  dissolution  then — the  third  within  the  year — must 
be  hazarded.  The  only  shred  of  hope  to  justify  such  a  desperate  expe¬ 
dient  is  the  hypothesis,  that  on  the  subject  of  reform,  the  excitement 
of  the  people  is  temporary,  that  it  is  not  so  general  as  its  results  w  ould 
seem  to  imply.  The  temporary-excitement  argument  we  have  already 
considered.  If  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  false,  what  would  be  its  value? 
No  man,  out  of  St.  Luke’s,  will  assert  that  the  excitement  will  not 
only  have  ceased  to  operate,  but  have  been  turned  in  an  entirely  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  in  the  course  of  three  brief  months.  Before  the  1st  of 
October  the  House  of  Lords  must  have  made  their  election,  the  ministry 
must  have  gone  out,  the  parliament  must  have  been  dissolved,  the 
people  must  have  been  appealed  to.  The  sole  chance,  therefore,  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  anti-reformers  hangs  is,  that  the  excitement 
is  not  only  not  permanent  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  argument  by  which  this  astounding  fact  is  attempted  to  be  made 
out,  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborately  ludicrous  that  ever  was  hit  upon. 
It  consists  of  a  table  in  which  are  arranged,  on  the  one  side,  the  votes 
for  the  anti-reform  candidates,  and  on  the  other  the  votes  for  the  reform 
candidates,  in  the  three  Welsh  and  eleven  English  counties  that  were 
contested  in  the  late  election.  The  notable  logician  who  furnishes  this 
argument  proceeds  to  add  up  the  two  columns,  and  finding  the  anti¬ 
reform  column  to  be  16,280,  and  the  reform  column  17,866,  he 
boldly  infers  that  all  over  England,  in  town  and  in  country,  the  ratio 
of  reform  and  anti-reform  during  the  late  election  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  17,8 — 16,2.  The  table  appeared  in  FraMr's  Mcigd- 
zine  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  it  is  copied  by  the  Quarterly  as 
arithmetical,  and  therefore  irrefragable.”  We  have  repeatedly  com¬ 
plained,  and  we  must  on  this  occasion  ag^ain  complain  of  the  hysteron 
proteron  propensities  of  the  reviewer.  The  statement  which  the 
writer  in  Fraser  gives,  is  indeed  arithmetical,  and  so  far  it  may  he 
called  irrefragable,  but  the  inference,  which  the  writer  in  Fraser 
draws  from  that  statement,  is  neither  arithmetical,  nor  irrefragable, 
nor  commonsensical,  but  a  piece  of  as  marvellous  stupidity,  as  ever 
one  fool  produced  and  another  fool  praised.  It  w'as  to  be  expected, 
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that  the  table  would  be  got  up  in  the  most  unfair  manner,  short  of 
direct  falsehood,  that  the  irrefragable  materials  admitted.  Thus  in 
Bedford  we  have  the  mean  votes  of  Stuart  and  Payne,  while  in  Bucks 
we  have  the  extreme  votes  of  Chandos  and  Grenfell.  In  the  same 
way,  instead  of  Strathaven,  Mandeville  is  compared  with  Rooper  in 
Hants;  Lowther  is  compared  with  Blamire,  instead  of  Graham,  in 
Cumberland;  Norrey’s  with  Weyland,  instead  of  Harcourt,  in  Oxford; 
Tyrrell  with  Wellesley,  instead  of  Western  in  Essex ;  Lygon  with 
Spencer,  instead  of  Foley,  in  Worcester  ;  Vyvyan  with  Lemon,  instead 
of  Pendarves,  in  Cornwall ;  Bankes  with  Calcraft,  instead  of  Portman, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  and  lastly,  Cartwright  with  Milton,  instead  of  Althorp, 
in  Northamptonshire.  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any 
notice  of  the  logic  of  an  argument,  by  which  the  state  of  the  votes  in 
eleven  English  counties  is  made  the  measure  of  the  votes  in  all  the 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  England ;  we  shall  only  note  a  few  of 
its  legitimate  consequences.  First  of  all,  in  Kent,  which  was  fully  can¬ 
vassed  by  Knatchbull;  in  Hampshire,  which  Heathcote  and  Fleming 
travelled  so  painfully  over;  in  Yorkshire,  which  the  Lascelles,  the 
Bethels,  the  Buncombes,  the  Wortleys,  abandoned  after  much  and 
earnest  consideration,  it  now  appears,  that  out  of  every  thirty-four  voters, 
these  faint-hearted  anti-reformers  had  not  less  than  sixteen  fast  and  firm 
friends !  Again  in  the  city  of  London,  where  even  Mr.  Ward’s  own  com¬ 
mittee,  so  egregiously  deceived,  where  they  would  not  nominate  him  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  the  reformers  had  no  more  than  a  poor  mise¬ 
rable  majority  of  some  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  which  to  rely  !  Even 
in  Westminster — in  the  very  city  where  the  apparition  of  the  Royal 
Standard  frightened  the  Quarterly  reviewer  out  of  his  seven  senses — 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  might  have  put  up  with  most  reasonable  hopes 
of  success.  There  are  conclusions  from  the  ‘‘  irrefragable  argument*' 
more  wonderful  than  these. — When  little  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  ran  away 
from  the  contest  in  Cornwall,  when  Lord  Lowther  broke  down  in  Cum¬ 
berland  under  the  weight  of  apparent  majorities  of  1,000  and  500;  the 
real  majorities,  all  the  while,  were  no  more  than  100  and  50 !  Of  the 
“  irrefragable  argument’*  we  may  indeed  truly  affirm  that  “  none  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel,  “  for  it  not  only  gives  the  lie  to  all  other  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  kindly  completes  the  circle  by  giving  the  lie  to  itself  also. 
The  materials  lie  before  us,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put 
down  a  correct  statement  of  the  various  polls  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  cases 
of  contest  in  England  during  the  late  election.  But  though  such  a 
table  might  minister  to  idle  curiosity,  it  could  have  no  possible  bearing 
on  the  question  in  dispute.  First  of  all  it  is  absurd,  on  such  very  narrow 
induction,  to  rest  any  general  conclusion  at  all ;  secondly,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  induction,  narrow  as  it  is,  are  not  perfect,  unless  in  one 
or  two  instances.  With  the  exception  of  Northamptonshire,  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Worcester  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any  county  in 
England  fully  polled.  If  the  table  of  Fraser  were  as  fair  as  it  is  false, 
and  as  complete  as  it  is  imperfect,  the  inference  from  it  w  ould  not  be 
worth  a  farthing. 

We  have  now  seen  on  what  the  hopes  of  the  anti-reformers  depend-^ 
the  change  of  the  King’s  mind — the  opposition  of  the  Lords — and  the 
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irrefragable  argument.  .  Let  us,  for  one  moment,  admit  all  of  them. 
The  dissolution  takes  place.  The  anti-reform  ministry,  with  the  King 
at  their  back,  are  even  more  successful  than  the  reforming  ministry 
were  with  the  King  and  the  excitement  to  boot.  The  latter  gained 
over  seventy  members  from  their,  opponents  ;  let  their  opponents  win 
back  one  hundred  from  them;  let  the  minority  and  majority,  in  a  word, 
change  numbers  as  well  as  sides,  and  where  have  we  got  to  ?  Why,  we 
have  made  our  honest  and  excellent  King  an  example,  to  all  time,  of 
baseness  and  double-dealing  ;  we  have  made  the  House  of  Lords  as  false 
to  their  interests  as  foolish  in  their  resolves ;  and,  what  is  quite  as  mira¬ 
culous,  we  have  converted  the  irrefragable  argument-monger  into  a 
man  of  common  sense ;  and  all  this  to  purchase  a  minority,  before 
which,  on  our  own  shewing,  no  majority  ever  stood  or  can  stand  !— 
The  whole  of  our  work  is  to  undo  the  moment  it  is  completed ;  the 
King  must  again  grow  honest ;  the  Lords  again  grow  wise  ;  the  author 
of  the  irrefragable  argument  must  resume  his  natural  ears ;  the  minority 
and  majority  must  poussette  and  change  sides  once  more ;  and  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  must  travel  to  its  consummation,  precisely  as  it  would  have 
done  had  these  changes  never  taken  place. 

Here  then  we  rest.  The  utmost  possible  efforts  of  the  anti-reform¬ 
ers,  taking  all  their  arguments  for  granted,  may  delay,  but  they  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  defeat  the  bill.  To  the  delay  which  has  already 
taken  place  we  do  not  object.  The  more  fully  that  reform  is  discussed, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  less  will  discussion  be  required  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  Lords  who  are  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  discussing  it ;  it  is  the  nominees  of  their  Lordships  who  alone 
retard  its  progress  :  the  patrons  will  not  and  cannot  ask  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  and  in  person  also.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  to  the  present 
delay  we  do  not  object.  To  such  a  delay  as  the  Quarterly  would  fain 
produce,  we  object  most  seriously ;  not  from  our  fears  of  the  bill,  but 
because  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  should 
ever  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England.  If  the  Lords 
reject  the  bill,  or  if  they  compel  the  King  to  create  an  extraordinary 
number  of  peers  in  order  to  insure  its  passing,  we  tell  them  plainly 
that  their  power  and  influence  will  be  more  sorely  shaken,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  than  it  will  be  by  all  the  changes  that  reform  will  introduce 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  But  the  Lords  require  no  counsel,  friendly  or 
hostile — they  will  receive  the  admonitions  of  the  King  and  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  with  that  considerate  compliance,  which  is  their  due.  The 
attempt  to  set  the  upper  house  in  opposition  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  with  which  they  have  so  long  gone  hand  in  hand,  will 
prove  as  vain  as  it  is  w  icked.  The  bill  will  pass  in  all  its  integrity ; 
and  before  other  six  months  have  elapsed,  our  hereditary  and  our  elec¬ 
tive  legislators  wiR  be  striving,  in  amicable  rivalry,  the  one  to  outstrip 
the  other,  in  most  successfully  applying  its  principles  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  empire. 


CHANGE  SWEEPETH  OVER  ALI 

BY  WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 


Change  sweepetli  over  all ; 

In  showers  leaves  fall 
From  the  tall  forest  tree ; 

On  to  the  sea 
Majestic  rivers  roll — 

It  is  their  goal. 

Each  speeds  to  perish  in  man’s  simple  seeming — 
Each  disappears ; 

One  common  end  o’ertakes  life’s  idle  dreaming — 
Dust,  Darkness,  Tears. 

Day  hurries  to  its  close ; 

The  Sun  that  rose 
A  miracle  of  light, 

Is  captive  to  Night ; 

The  skirt  of  one  vast  pall 
0’ei*shadows  all. 

Yon  hrmamental  cresset  lights  forth  shining — 
Heaven’s  highest  born, 

Droop  on  their  thrones,  and  like  pale  spirits  pining. 
Vanish  with  mom. 

O’er  cities  of  old  days 
Dumb  creatures  graze ; 

Palace  and  pyramid. 

In  dust  are  hid  : 

Yea  tlie  sky-searching  tower 
Stands  but  its  hour : 

Oceans  their  wide-stretched  beds  are  ever  shifting ; 
Sea  turns  to  shore ; 

And  stai*s  and  systems  thro’  dread  space  are  drifting 
To  shine  no  more. 

Their  names  die,  who  erst  smote 
Nations  remote. 

With  panic  fear,  or  wrong ; 

Heroic  Song 

Grapples  with  Time,  in  vain ; 

On  to  the  main 

Of  dim  forgetfulness  for  ever  rolling, 

_ _ Earth’slbubbles  burst ; 

Time  o’er  the  wreck  of  ages  sternly  tolling 
His  last  and  worst. 

The  world  waxeth  old. 

Heaven  dull  and  cold ; 

Nothing  lacketh  a  close 
Save  human  woes : 

Yet  they,  too,  have  an  end, — 

Death  is  man’s  friend : 

Doomed  for  a  while  his  heart  must  go  on  breaking, 
Day  after  day ; 

But  Light,  Love,  Life,  all — all  at  last  forsaking. 
Clay  claspeth  clay ! 
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JoYOUSEST  of  once  embodied  spirits,  whither  at  length  hast  tho\i 
flown?  to  what  genial  region  are  we  permitted  to  conjecture  that 
thou  hast  flitted  ? 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  (the  harvest  time  was  still  to 
come  with  thee)  upon  casual  sands  of  Avernus  ?  or  art  thou  enacting 
Rover  (as  we  would  gladlier  think)  by  wandering  Elysian  streams? 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  did’st  play  thy  brief  antics  amongst 
us,  was  in  truth  any  thing  but  a  prison  to  thee,  as  the  vain  Platonist 
dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  better  than  a  county  jail,  forsooth,  or 
some  house  of  durance  vile,  whereof  the  five  senses  are  the  fetters. 
Thou  knewest  better  than  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  cast  off  those  gyves; 
and  had  notice  to  quit,  I  fear,  before  thou  wert  quite  ready  to  abandon 
this  fleshly  tenement.  It  was  thy  Pleasure  House,  thy  Palace  of  Dainty 
Devices  ;  thy  Louvre,  or  thy  White  Hall. 

What  new  mysterious  lodgings  dost  thou  tenant  now  ?  or  when  may 
we  expect  thy  aerial  housewarming  ? 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  Blessed  Shades;  now 
cannot  I  intelligibly  fancy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  (as  the  schoolmen  ad¬ 
mitted  a  receptacle  apart  for  Patriarchs  and  un-chrisom  Babes)  there  may 
exist — not  far  perchance  from  that  storehouse  of  all  vanities,  whicli 
Milton  saw  in  visions — a  Limbo  somewhere  for  Players  ?  and  that 

Up  thither  like  aerial  vapours  fly 

Both  all  Stage  things,  and  all  that  in  Stage  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame  ? 

All  the  unaccomplish’d  works  of  Authors’  hands, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix’d, 

Damn’d  upon  earth,  fleet  thither — 

Play,  Opera,  Farce,  with  all  their  trumpery — 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by  some  not  improperly  supposed 
thy  Regent  Planet  upon  earth)  may’st  thou  not  still  be  acting  thy 
managerial  capriccios,  great  disembodied  Lessee  ?  but  Lessee  still,  and 
still  a  Manager. 

In  Green  Rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee 
wielding  posthumous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth)  admire,  while 
with  uplifted  toe  retributive  you  inflict  vengeance  incorporeal  upon  tl»e 
shadowy  rear  of  obnoxious  author,  just  arrived  — 

- what  seemed  his  tail, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  kick  had  on. 

***** 

Yet  soon  he  heals ;  for  spirits,  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  head,  or  heart,  liver,  or  reins. 

Can  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive  no  more,  than  can  the  liquid  air. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,,  all  &c. 
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Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robert 
William  Elliston  !  for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy  new  name  in 
heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that,  stript  of  thy  regalities,  thou  should’st 
ferry  over,  a  poor  forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks 
I  hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling  by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid 
voice,  bawling  ‘‘  Sculls,  Sculls:”  to  which,  with  waving  hand,  and 
majestic  action,  thou  deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt  mono¬ 
syllables,  No :  Oars.” 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto’s  kingdom  know  small  difference  between  king, 
and  cobbler ;  manager,  and  call-boy ;  and,  if  haply  your  dates  of  life 
were  conterminant,  you  are  quietly  taking  your  passage,  cheek  by 
cheek  (O  ignoble  levelling  of  Death)  with  the  shade  of  some  recently 
departed  candle-snuffer. 

But,  mercy  !  what  strippings,  what  tearing  off  of  histrionic  robes, 
and  private  vanities  I  what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before  the  surly 
Ferryman  will  admit  you  to  set  a  foot  within  his  battered  lighter  I 

Crowns,  sceptres  ;  shield,  sword,  and  truncheon ;  thy  own  corona¬ 
tion  robes  (for  thou  hast  brought  the  whole  property  man’s  wardrobe 
with  thee,  enough  to  sink  a  navy)  ;  the  judge’s  ermine  ;  the  coxcomb 
wig ;  the  snuff-box  d  la  Foppington — all  must  overboard,  he  positively 
swears — and  that  ancient  mariner  brooks  no  denial ;  for,  since  the  tire¬ 
some  monodrame  of  the  old  Thracian  Harper,  Charon,  it  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  hath  shown  small  taste  for  theatricals. 

Aye,  now  ’tis  done.  You  are  just  boat  weight ;  pura  et  pula  anima. 

But  bless  me,  how  little  you  look  I 

So  shall  we  all  look — kings,  and  keysars — stript  for  the  last  voyage. 

But  the  murky  rog^e  pushes  off.  Adieu,  pleasant,  and  thrice  plea¬ 
sant  shade !  with  my  parting  thanks  for  many  a  heavy  hour  of  life 
lightened  by  thy  harmless  extravaganzas,  public  or  domestic. 

Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below,  leaving  to  his  bre¬ 
thren  two  the  heavy  calendars — honest  Rhadamanth,  always  partial  to 
players,  weighing  their  parti-coloured  existence  here  upon  earth, — 
making  account  of  the  few  foibles,  that  may  have  shaded  thy  real  life^ 
as  we  call  it  (though,  substantially,  scarcely  less  a  vapour  than  thy  idlest 
vagaries  upon  the  boards  of  Drury)  as  but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural  re¬ 
percussions,  and  results  to  be  expected  from  the  assumed  extravagancies 
of  thy  secondary^  or  mock  nightly  upon  a  stage — after  a  lenient  casti¬ 
gation,  with  rods  lighter  than  of  those  Medusean  ringlets,  but  just 
enough  to  ‘‘  whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of  thee” — shall  courteously 
dismiss  thee  at  the  right  hand  gate — the  o.  p.  side  of  Hades — that  con¬ 
ducts  to  masques,  and  merry-makings,  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Pro¬ 
serpine. 

PLAUDITO,  ET  VALETO. 


Thy  friend  upon  earthy 
Though  thou  didst  connive  at  his  d- 


Mr.  H. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss  we  all  deploy*, 
was  but  slight.*  The  anecdotes  which  I  have  to  tell  of  him  are  trivial' 
save  in  as  much  as  they  may  elucidate  character. — To  descant  upon  his 
merits  as  a  Comedian  would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended  private 
and  professional  habits  alone  I  have  to  do ;  that  harmonious  fusion  of 
the  manners  of  the  player  into  those  of  every  day  life,  which  brouj^^ht 
the  stage  boards  into  streets,  and  dining-parlours,  and  kept  up  the  play, 
when  the  play  was  ended.  I  like  Wrench,”  a  friend  was  saying  to 
him  one  day,  because  he  is  the  same  natural,  easy  creature,  on  the 
stage,  that  he  is  offJ'  My  case  exactly,”  retorted  Elliston — with  a 
charming  forgetfulness,  that  the  converse  of  a  proposition  does  not 
always  lead  to  the  same  conclusion— “  I  am  the  same  person  off  the 
stage  that  I  am  ow.”  The  inference,  at  first  sight,  seems  identical ;  but 
examine  it  a  little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one  performer  was 
never,  and  the  other  always,  acting. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  Elliston’s  private  deportment. 
You  had  a  spirited  performance  always  going  on  before  your  eyes,  with 
nothing  to  pay.  As,  where  a  monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode  for  a 
night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  by  his  sleeping  in  it,  becomes 
ipso  facto  for  that  time  a  palace ;  so  wherever  Elliston  walked,  sate,  or 
stood  still,  there  was  the  theatre.  He  carried  about  with  him  his  pit, 
box,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  portable  playhouse  at  corners  of 
streets,  and  in  the  market-places.  Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod  the 
boards  still ;  and  if  his  theme  chanced  to  be  passionate,  the  green  baize 
carpet  of  tragedy  spontaneously  rose  beneath  his  feet.  No.w  this  was 
hearty,  and  shewed  a  love  for  his  art.  So  Apelles  always  painted— in 
thought.  So  G.  D.  always  poetises.  I  hate  a  lukewarm  artist.  I  have 
known  actors — and  some  of  them  of  Elliston’s  own  stamp — who  shall 
have  agreeably  been  amusing  you  in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a  coxcomb, 
through  the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dramatic  existence ;  but  no 
sooner  does  the  curtain  fall  with  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a  spirit  of  lead 
seems  to  seize  on  all  their  faculties.  They  emerge  sour,  morose  per- 


•  My  first  introduction  to  E.,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  an  acquaintance 
a  little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  over  a  counter  of  the  Leamington  Spa 
Libr^",  then  newly  entered  upon  by  a  branch  of  his  family.  E.,  whom 
nothing  misbecame... to  auspicate,  I  suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it  a 
going  with  a  lustre. ..was  serving  in  person  two  damsels  fair,  who  had  come 
into  the  shop  ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publication,  but  in  reality  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  illustrious  shopman,  hoping  some  conference.  W  ith  what 
an  air  did  he  reach  down  the  volume,  dispassionately  giving  his  opinion  upon 
‘  the  worth  of  the  work  in  question,  and  launching  out  into  a  dissertation  on  its 
comparative  merits  with  those  of  certain  publications  of  a  similar  sUiinp,  i^ 
rivals !  his  enchanted  customers  fairly  hanging  upon  his  lips,  subdued  to  their 
authoritative  sentence.  So  have  I  seen  a  gentleman  in  comedy  acting  the 
shopman.  So  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in  King  Street.  I  admired  the  histrionic 
art,  by  which  he  contrived  to  carry  clean  away  every  notion  of  disgrace,  from 
the  occu^tion  he  had  so  generously  submitted  to  ;  and  from  that  hour  I  ju(lged 
him,  witii  no  after  repentance,  to  be  a  person,  with  whom  it  would  be  a  felicity 
to  be  more  acquainted. 
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sous,  intolerable  to  their  families,  servants,  S:c.  Another  shall  have 
been  expanding  your  heart  with  generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till 
it  even  beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy ;  you  absolutely 
long  to  go  home,  and  do  some  good  action.  The  play  seems  tedious, 
till  you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and  revise  your  laudable 
intentions.  At  length  the  final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  human  breasts  steps  forth — a 
miser.  Elliston  was  more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  play  Ranger  ?  and  did 
Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the  town  with  satisfaction?  why 
should  he  not  be  Ranger,  and  diffuse  the  same  cordial  satisfaction 
among  his  private  circles  ?  with  his  temperament,  his  animal  spirits, 
his  good  nature,  his  follies  perchance,  could  he  do  better  than  identify 
himself  with  his  impersonation?  Are  we  to  like  a  pleasant  rake,  or 
coxcomb,  on  the  stage,  and  give'  ourselves  airs  of  aversion  for  the  iden¬ 
tical  character  presented  to  us  in  actual  life  ?  or  what  would  the  per¬ 
former  have  gained  by  divesting  himself  of  the  impersonation  ?  Could 
the  man  Elliston  have  been  essentially  different  from  his  part,  even  if 
he  had  avoided  to  reflect  to  us  studiously,  in  private  circles,  the  airy 
briskness,  the  forwardness,  and  ’scape  goat  trickeries  of  his  prototype  ? 

“  But  there  is  something  not  natural  in  this  everlasting  acting  ;  we 
want  the  real  man.” 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself,  whom  you  cannot, 
or  will  not  see,  under  some  adventitious  trappings,  which,  nevertheless, 
sit  not  at  all  inconsistently  upon  him  ?  What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some 
men  to  be  highly  artificial  ?  The  fault  is  least  reprehensible  in  players. 
Cibber  was  his  own  Foppington,  with  almost  as  much  wit  as  Vanburgh 
could  add  to  it. 

‘‘  My  conceit  of  his  Person”  (it  is  Ben  Jonson  speaking  of  Lord 
Bacon)  “  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honours. 
But  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  Greatness^  that  was  only 
proper  to  himself;  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  one  of  the  greatest 
men,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed,  that 
heaven  would  give  him  strength ;  for  Greatness  he  could  not  want.” — 

The  quality  here  commended  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the 
subject  of  these  idle  reminiscences,  than  in  my  Lord  Verulam.  Those 
who  have  imagined  that  an  unexpected  elevation  to  the  direction  of  a 
great  London  Theatre,  affected  the  consequence  of  Elliston,  or  at  all 
changed  his  nature,  knew  not  the  essential  greatness  of  the  man,  whom 
they'  disparage.  Tt  was  my  fortune  to  encounter  him  near  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church  (which,  with  its  punctual  giants,  is  now  no  more  than  dust, 
and  a  shadow)  on  the  morning  of  his  election  to  that  high  office. 
Grasping  my  hand  with  a  look  of  significance,  he  only  uttered, — ^ 
“  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?” — then  with  another  look  following  up 
the  blow,  he  subjoined,  ‘‘  I  am  the  future  Manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.” — Breathless  as  he  saw  me,  he  staid  not  for  congratulation  or 
reply,  but  mutely  stalked  away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  new-blown 
dignities  at  leisure.  In  fact  nothing  could  be  said  to  it.  Expressive 
silence  alone  could  muse  his  praise.  This  was  in  his  great  style. 

But  was  he  less  greaty  (be  witness,  O  ye  Powers  of  Equanimity,  that 
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supported  in  the  ruins  of  Carth^e  the  consular  exile,  and  more  recently 
transmuted  for  a  more  illustrious  exile,  the  barren  constableship  of 
Elba  into  an  image  of  Imperial  France),  when  in  melancholy  after-years, 
again,  much  near  the  same  spot,  I  met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had  been 
wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his  dominion  was  curtailed  to  the  petty 
managership,  and  part  proprietorship,  of  the  small  Olympic,  his  Elba  ? 
He  still  played  nightly  upon  the  boards  of  Drury,  but  in  parts  alas  I 
allotted  to  him,  not  magnificently  distributed  by  him.  Waiving  his 
great  loss  as  nothing,  and  magnificently  sinking  the  sense  of  fallen 
material  grandeur  in  the  more  liberal  resentment  of  depreciations  done 
to  his  more  lofty  intellectual  pretensions,  ‘‘  Have  you  heard  ”  (his 
customary  exordium)  “  have  you  heard,”  said  he,  “  how  they  treat  me? 
they  put  me  in  comedy, Thought  I — but  his  finger  on  his  lips  forbade 
any  verbal  interruption — ‘‘where  could  they  have  put  you  better?” 
Then  after  a  pause — “Where  I  formerly  played  Romeo,  I  now  play 
Mercutio” — and  so  again  he  stalked  away,  neither  staying,  nor  caring 
for,  responses. 

O,  it  was  a  rich  scene, — but  Sir  Antony  Carlisle,  the  best  of  story 
tellers,  and  surgeons,  who  mends  a  lame  narrative  almost  as  well  as  he 
sets  a  fracture,  alone  could  do  justice  to  it — that  I  was  witness  to,  in 
the  tarnished  room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of  that  same  little 
Olympic.  There,  after  his  deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substi¬ 
tuted  a  throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his  “  highest  heaven him¬ 
self  “  Jove  *n  bis  chair.”  There  he  sate  in  state,  while  before  him,  on 
complaint  of -u'  jmpter,  was  brought  for  judgment — how  shall  I  describe 
her? — one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of 
choruses — a  probationer  for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses — the 
pertest  little  drab — a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamps’  smoke — 
who,  it  seems,  on  some  disapprobation  expressed  by  a  “  highly  respect¬ 
able  ”  audience,  had  precipitately  quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and 
withdrawn  her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

“  And  how  dare  you,”  said  her  Manager — assuming  a  censorial  seve¬ 
rity,  which  would  hav^e  crushed  the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and  dis¬ 
armed  that  beautiful  Re 
believe,  he  thought  her 
withdraw  yourself  with 
was  hissed.  Sir.”  “  And  you  have  the  presumption  to  decide  upon  the 
taste  of  the  town  ?”  “  I  don’t  know  that.  Sir,  but  I  will  never  stand 

to  be  hissed,”  was  the  subjoinder  of  young  Confidence — when  gathering 
up  his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of  wonder,  pity,  and  expostu- 
latory  indignation — in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature 
less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before  him — his  words  were  these. 
“  They  have  hissed  m^.” 

Twas  the  identical  argument  a  fortiori^  which  the  son  of  Peleus 
uses  to  Lycaon  .trembling  under  his  lance,  to  persuade  him  to  take  his 
destiny  with  a  good  grace.  “  I  too  am  mortal.” — And  it  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  both  cases  the  rhetoric  missed  of  its  application,  for 
want  of  a  proper  understanding  with  the  faculties  of  the  respective 
recipients. 

“  Quite  an  Opera  pit,”  he  said  to  me,  as  he  was  courteously  conduct- 


bel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices — I  verily 
standing  before  him — “  how  dare  you.  Madam, 
out  a  notice  from  vour  theatrical  duties  ?”  “  I 
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ino*  me  over  the  benches  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  the  last  retreat,  and 
recess,  of  his  every-day  waning  grandeur. 

Those,  who  knew  Elliston,  well  know  the  manner  in  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  latter  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about  attempting  to 
record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his  roast  mutton  with  us  in  the 
Temple,  to  which  I  had  superadded  a  preliminary  haddock.  After  a 
rather  plentiful  partaking  of  the  meagre  banquet,  not  unrefreshed 
with  the  humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
humility  of  the  fare,  observing  that  for  my  own  part  I  never  ate  but 
of  one  dish  at  dinner.  ‘‘  I  too  never  eat  but  one  thing  at  dinner” — 
was  his  reply— then  after  a  pause — “  reckoning  fish  as  nothing.”  The 
manner  was  all.  It  was  as  if  by  one  peremptory  sentence  he  had 
decreed  the  annihilation  of  all  the  savory  esculents,  which  the  pleasant 
and  nutritious-food-giving  Ocean  pours  forth  upon  poor  humans  from 
her  watery  bosom. — This  was  greatness^  tempered  with  considerate 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty  but  welcoming  entertainer. 

Great  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Robert  William  Elliston  !  and  not 
lessened  in  thy  death,  if  report  speak  truly,  which  says  that  thou  didst 
direct,  that  thy  mortal  remains  should  repose  under  no  inscription  but 
one  of  pure  Latinity.  Classical  was  thy  bringing  up ;  and  beautiful  was 
the  feeling  on  thy  last  bed,  which,  connecting  the  man  with  the  boy, 
took  thee  back  in  thy  latest  exercise  of  imagination,  to  the  days  when, 
undreaming  of  Theatres  and  Managerships,  thou  wert  a  Scholar,  and 
an  early  ripe  one,  under  the  roofs  builded  by  the  munificent  and  pious 
Colet.  For  thee  the  Pauline  Muses  weep.  In  elegies,  that  shall 
silence  this  crude  prose,  they  shall  celebrate  thy  praise. 

Elia. 
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SKETCH  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  BY  AN  EX-M  P. 


[We  willingly  give  a  place  in  the  Englishman  to  the  following  review  of  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  claims  upon  the  grateful  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  abrupt  transitions,  occasional  egotism,  and  un-authorlike  style,  because 
we  know  the  writer  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  to  be  as  free  from  pre¬ 
judice  as  it  is  possible  any  ex-M.  P.  can  be. — Ed.  £.J 

I  WAs^  acquainted  ^th  Mr.-Huskisson  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life;  Mr.  Canning  was  our  common  friend.  He  has  been  an  under-rated 
man,  and  an  over-rated  man :  he  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  official 
hack,  like  Goulburu  or  Herries ;  he  has  been  extolled  as  a  second  Turgot. 
He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but,  as  Edmund  Burke  said  of  Sheridan’s 
eloquence,  neither  poetry  nor  prose,  but  something  better  than  either.  Mr. 
Huskisson  dealt  in  general  principles ;  that  fact  lifts  him  far  above  the  mill- 
horse  “  statesmen  ”  of  the  Cocker  school :  he  was  without  a  rival  in  his  know- 
ledge,  at  once  accurate  and  profound  of  facts,  the  practical  workings  of  our 
financial  and  commercial  systems,  and  therefore  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  sense¬ 
less  cry  of  being  a  “  wild  metaphysical  theorist.” 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  self-taught  man  ;  was  not  indebted  for  his  education  to 

*  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir. 
3  vols.  Murray.  Just  published. 
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a  university  :  lienee  the  un cooped  views  which  he  was  enabled  to  take  with 
ease  of  the  most  complex  political  subject,  and  hence  too  the  difficulty  which 
he  laboured  under  of  explaining  those  views  with  the  facility  and  logical  order 
of  those  who  have  early  in  life  had  the  advantage  of  academical  discipline. 
The  fact  of  a  man  being  self-taught  implies  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of 
understanding,  at  the  same  time  that  it  disposes  him  to  be  arrogant,  and  hasty 
in  jumping  to  conclusions.  The  native  modesty  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  temper, 
and  the  fortunate  accident  of  being  early  accustomed  to  measure  himself  hy 
high  standards  of  senatorial  eminence,  saved  him  from  the  too  common  defect 
of  self-taught  men  of  talent,  without  impairing  the  energy  of  his  intellect. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  not  a  particle  of  the  mens  divinior  of  oratory  in  his» com¬ 
position,  but  he  was  an  effective  debater.  His  voice  was  weak  and  unmusical,  his 
elocution  cloggy,  his  sentences  generally  clumsy  and  verbose,  and  his  manner  un- 
engaging ;  still,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  you  forgot  all  in  admiration  of 
the  soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  general  principles,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  command  of  facts  to  illustrate  them.  His  “  practical”  opponent 
he  overwhelmed  with  details  upon  details,  all  bearing  upon  the  point,  while  he 
delighted  us  economists  with  as  long-sighted  views  of  the  national  advantages 
of  acting  upon  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo.  At 
times  too,  when  excited,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions  which  I  shall  hereafter  quote, 
he  assumed  a  high-toned  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  free  trade  opinions, 
and  of  indignation  at  those  who  imputed  them  to  unworthy  motives,  which 
approached  very  nearly  to  produce  on  his  hearers  all  the  effects  of  sterling 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  grain  an  honest  man,  but  somehow  or  other  wanting  in 
that  inflexible  and  uncompromising  moral  firmness  which  precludes  even  the 
suspicion  of  official  chicanery.  The  truth  was,  with  him,  like  my  friend  Canning, 
fate  and  circumstances  were  ever  conspiring  against  the  fine  play  of  his  better 
nature.  He  never  had,  while  in  office,  more  than  elbow-room  for  his  political 
honesty,  and  yet  was  too  fond  of  the  labour  as  well  as  distinction  of  office  to 
manfully  throw  it  in  the  face  of  those  who  thus  fettered  his  natural  tendency 
towards  the  right  and  the  lofty.  Like  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whom,  it  often 
struck  me,  he  resembled  in  many  features,  of  physical  and  mental  character, 
he  was  not  without  ambition ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Macbeth, 

“  Was  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  he  would  highly 

That  would  he  holily  ;  would  not  play  false. 

And  yet - —  ” 

he  was  ever  entangled  in  some  mesh  or  other  of  apparent  “  political  aberration.” 
In  truth  Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  unlucky  wight;  was  ever  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  some  accident,  physical  or  political.  On  this  point  his  biographer 
tells  these  anecdotes,  which  I  know  to  be  strictly  correct. 

‘  There  are  some  persons  who  are  recorded  never  to  have  gone  into  action  without 
being  wounded.  Mr.  Huskisson  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  similar  fatality  m 
regard  to  accidents,  fiom  his  earliest  infancy  to  that  fatal  one  which  closed  his  career. 
As  a  child,  he  fractured  his  arm  ; — a  few  days  before  his  marriage,  his  horse  fell  with 
him,  and  he  was  severely  hurt ; — soon  after,  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  a 
carriage,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards  ; — in  the  autumn  of  1801,  being  then 
in  Scotland  at  the  Duke  of  Athol’s,  he  missed  his  distance  in  attempting  to  leap  the 
moat,  and  gave  himself  a  most  violent  sprain  of  the  ankle,  accompanied  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  laceration  of  some  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  his  foot,  and  it  was  many 
weeks  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  Scotland.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  this 
accident  were  visible  in  his  gait  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  afterwards  frac¬ 
tured  his  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Petworth  ;  and  again,  in  1817,  by  his  carnage 
being  overturned.  On  this  occasion,  none  of  his  surgeons  could  discover  the  precise 
nature  of  the  mischief,  but  Sir  Aslley  Cooper  was  of  opinion  that  the  bone  was  split 
from  the  fracture  up  to  the  joint.  The  recovery  was  slow,  and  his  sufferiiigs  very 
severe  ;  as  all  kinds  of  experiments  were  employed  to  prevent  the  joint  from  sliflening. 
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In  spite  of  every  exertion,  he  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  arm,  and  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  spirit  and  elasticity  of  his  carriage  resulted  from  the  injury.  He  was 
constantly  encounteiing  accidents  of  minor  importance,  and  the  frequency  of  them, 
joined  to  a  frame  enfeebled  from  the  severe  illnesses  under  which  he  suffered  during  his 
latter  years,  had  given  rise  to  a  certain  hesitation  in  his  movements,  wherever  any  crowd 
or  obstacle  impeded  him,  vvhich  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  have  led  to  that  last 
misfortune,  which,  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  country,  may  well  be  termed  irreparable.* — 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 

His  political  career  during  the  last  and  most  important  years  of  his  life,  was 
hut  a  series  of  such  accidents,  hut  this  brings  me  to  his  biography. 

It  ts  not  necessary  to  criticise  the  “  Biographical  Memoir  ”  prefixed  to  this 
edition  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  speeches.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  novice 
in  composition,  and  in  the  art  of  thinking;  and  therefore  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  as  an  authentic  chronological  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  his 
public  career.  As  such  then  I  will  take  it  as  the  text-peg  of  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  descended,  in  the  w  ords  of  his  biographer,  “  from  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  family  of  moderate  fortune,  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Staffordshire.” 
All  the  anecdotes  of  his  precocious  talent  for  figures  are  fudge.  The  same 
might  be  told  of  the  veriest  dunce  now  in  parliament;  and  besides  Mr.  Huskis¬ 
son’s  not  being  of  that  high  order  of  genius,  whose  early  career  may  have  put 
forth  the  indication  of  future  eminence — he  was  at  no  period  of  life  entitled  to 
a  higher  rank  than  being,  like  Michael  Cassio — an  “  expert  arithmetician.” 
He  was  ignorant  of  algebra,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  a  scientific 
calculator. 

His  biographer  displays  thistle-wooing  ears  of  rather  inordinate  dimensions, 
when  he  labours  to  show  that  the  “  pecuniary  prospects  and  circumstances”  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  on  his  outset  in  life,  were  not  so  lowly  as  that  “of  prudence  and 
necessity  he  should  be  trained  up  to  the  exercise  of  some  profession.”  I  cannot 
speak  positively  on  this  point,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Gem,  (who  left  him  the 
means  of  purchasing  Petworth),  and  that  at  his  suggestion  he  applied  himself 
to  medicine  as  a  profession.  I  know  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and  that  he 
took  pains  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  medical  technicology.  But  this  was  an 
essential  advantage  to  him,  “there  being,”  as  was  justly  observed  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine  with  respect  to  Mr.  Locke,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  “  no  study  better  suited  to  the  training  of  the  sagacious  and  analyz¬ 
ing  and  generalizing  faculties  essential  to  a  statesman,  than  that  of  medicine.” 
Besides,  Mr.  Huskisson’s  credit  is  impaired  instead  of  being  raised  in  the  eyes 
of  the  discerning,  by  representing  him  as  a  young  man  of  fortune,  to  whom  po¬ 
litical  distinction  was  a  species  of  birthright ;  and  not,  as  was  the  case,  the 
reward  of  laborious  industry,  vigorous  understanding,  and  tried  zeal  in  the 
public  service.  It  certainly  was  one  of  his  own  foibles,  to  be  esteemed  of 
“  gentle  birth” — as  indeed  much  of  the  apparent  absence  of  right  straight¬ 
forwardness  in  certain  pa^^sages  of  his  latter  career,  was  owing  to  an  ignoble 
plasticity  to  the  influence  of  rank  and  power. 

Mr.  Huskisson  spent  the  ten  most  important  years  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  character  is  concerned — from  fifteen  to  twenty-five — in  Paris ;  and 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  remarkable  event  which  led  Louis  XV’^I.  to 
the  scaffold.  He  always  manifested  great  soreness  on  this  Jacobin  prologue  to 
his  own  history,  and  took  such  pains  to  disclaim*  Jacobinism,  that  I  lor  one 
•never  doubted  that  he  had  been,  and  indeed  was  till  his  death,  in  heart  and 
soul  at  least  a  Girondist.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  be  otherwise ;  for  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  nations  hailed  the  bright  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  was  so  natural  and  becoming  in  him  as  a  youthful  Englishman,  his 
uncle  was  a  red-hot  Jacobin ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  met  few  others  at  his  table 
but  English,  Irish,  American,  and  French  republican  zealots.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  say,  that  he  did  not  recoil  instinctively  from  the  dark 
monsters  who  followed  each  other  to  a  deservedly  violent  death  during  the  reign 
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ot‘  terror,  but  only  to  assert,  which  I  do  with  confidence,  albeit  the  sentimental 
twaddle  of  his  biographer,  that  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  Mr.  Hiiskisson's 
heart  throbbed  at  the  mention  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  an 
abettor  of  that  glorious  event,  for  such  despite  the  oceans  of  blood  which  it 
occasioned,  I  hold  it  to  be,  not  because  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Encylopedists,  who  indeed  might  have  “  written  their  fingers  off”  before 
they  would  so  have  influenced  him ;  nor  from  the  contagion  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  affected  so  many  gallant  spirits  at  the  time,  nor  on  account 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  a  despotic  court,  whose  folly  hurried  the 
denouement  of  their  own  tragedy  ;  but  because  he  saw  what  the  blind  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Reform  Bill  nearer  home  just  now  will  not  see — that  the  degree 
and  kind  of  knowledge  and  wealth  attained  by  the  French  people,  far  exceeded 
the  measure  of  their  political  liberty ;  and  because  he  saw  that  the  mad 
attempt  of  the  governing  few  to  retain  forms  and  institutions  not  suited  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  thence  political  power 
of  the  governed  many,  would  only  end  in  the  overwhelming  of  all  existing 
institutions  in  one  common  ruin.  This  conviction  it  was  that  made  him  rejoice 
in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  days  of  1789  and  1790.  This  legislative  neces¬ 
sity  of  accommodating  fonns  and  institutions  to  the  growing  wealth  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  age,  it  was,  that  induced  him  to  introduce  free  trade  principles 
into  our  commercial  polity  ;  that  led  to  his  revision  of  the  navigation  laws — 
the  com  laws — that  made  him  vote  for  the  transference  of  the  East  Retford  fran¬ 
chise  to  Manchester,  instead  of  the  “  Dukery  ”  of  “  do  what  I  like  with  my 
own,”  Bassetlaw,  d  la  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  moderate  “  bit  by  bit  ”  re- 
fonners ;  and  that  would,  no  doubt,  were  he  living,  enlist  him  among  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

One  word  touching  the  “  Discours  prononce  par  M,  Huskisson,  Anglois  et 
Memhre  de  la  SociM  de  1789,  d  la  Seance  de  cetle  Societe^  le  29  Aout,  1790,” 
which  the  editor  of  his  speeches  has  very  judiciously  reprinted  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  psychological  curiosity  highly  creditable  to  his  youthful 
talents,  as  showing  at  what  an  early  period  of  his  economical  studies  he  hit 
upon  sound  principles  of  finance.  The  operation  to  which  it  refers  was  a  pro¬ 
posed  issue  of  two  milliards  of  assignats,  equal  to  eighty-four  millions  sterling 
paper  cun-ency,  to  be  paid  to  tire  national  creditors,  and  to  be  received  by  the 
government  back  as  payment  for  the  rates  of  the  national  land,  there  being  at 
the  time  a  limited  amount  of  assignats  afloat.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  opposed  to 
the  project. 

*  **  You  had  better  exchange  your  land  for  your  existing  government  securities, 
which  do  not  circulate ;  so  that  your  acres  may  extinguish  your  debt.  Whereas, if 
you  put  this  enormous  amount  of  paper-money  into  circulation,  all  the  effect  of  it  will 
be,  that  your  prices  in  paper  will  go  to  any  amount :  your  gold  and  silver  will  rise  in 
paper  price,  like  all  other  things,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  a  thousand  livres  in  paper, 
for  as  much  wheat  as  you  now  have  for  two  hundred  in  silver.*’  *— vol.  i.  p.  14. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  characteristic. 

“  On  a  cru  que  cette  grande  Mission  d’assignats  attacheroit  a  la  revolution  beau- 
coup  de  personnes  m6contentes,  ou  qui  la  voient  avec  indifference.  On  a  fait  yaloir 
cet  argument  comme  s*il  etoit  de  la  plus  grande  importance.  C’est  avec  un  sentiment 
de  douleur  que  je  me  suis  dit,  en  lisant  cette  partie  du  discours  de  M.  de  Mirabeau  ^ 
et  quoi !  une  revolution  qui  a  tire  vingt-quatre  millions  d’hommes  de  I’esclavage,  pour 
leur  lendre  les  droits  sacres  de  la  nature,  auroit  elle  besoin  d’un  appui  ^ssi  dangereux  1 
Non  ;  je  ne  puis  le  croire  ;  voulez-vous  d’ailleurs  diminuer  le  nombre  de  ces  egoistes 
agiotcursl  voulez-vous  en  faire  des  patriotes  ?  faites-en  des  proprietaires :  au  lieu 
de  tant  de  droits  feodaux,  de  dixmes,  et  d'impots  vexatoires,  au  lieu  de  ces  privileges, 
de  ces  exemptions  accordees  au  hasard  par  cet  amas  de  sous- despotes,  qui  ne  prot^- 
geoient  les  uns  que  pour  peser  plus  durement  sur  les  autres,  les  nouveaux  proprietaires 
n’auront  plus  a  payer  qu*unimp<)t  juste,  egal  et  modique,  dont  la  perception  et  Temploi 
seront  surveilles  par  eux  :  que  de  motifs  pour  aimer  la  revolution,  pour  la  defendre 
comme  le  plus  grand  des  bienfaits  ;  que  de  motifs  pour  s’attacher  a  la  constitution 
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comme  a  Tuaique  appui  de  cette  4ga]it^  dont  ils  jouissent,et  a  Tunique  sauve-garde  de 
leurs  propn^t^s  nouvelles  !** — vol.  iii.  p.  646. 

The  writer  of  the  biographical  memoir  is  in  error  when  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Hu»- 
kisson  the  clear  views  of  finance  which  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
body,  unfolded  in  the  debate  on  my  ever  to  be  lamented  friend  Homer’s  Resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  The  truth  is,  I  had  early 
directed  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance ;  I  confess  with  a  view  to  official 
advantage;  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  committee,  had  not  only 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Report,  but  had  published  two  anonymous  pamphlets, 
one  with  reference  to  the  Report,  the  other  on  our  financial  system  in  general, . 
of  which  I  sent  early  copies  to  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  may  without  idle  arro¬ 
gance  add,  made  flattering  acknowledgments  of  the  service  they  rendered 
him.  As  even  now,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  not 
three  members  of  either  house  understand  a  single  sound  principle  of 
hnauce,  I  will  explain  what  my  notions  are.* 

I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Huskisson  system 
of  commercial  policy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  a  short 
space — and  besides  they  properly  belong  to  history,  which  ever  will  hold  up 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  wisest 
and  ablest  minister  that  has  presided  over  the  commerce  of  England.  Every 
body  knows  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  what  is  called  a  “  free  trade  theorist,”  and 
every  body  ought  to  know — and  some  fine  day  of  the  school  master,  A.  D. 
2001,  perhaps  will  know,  that  if  he  was  not,  he  would  not  deserve  to  be  the 
theme  of  the  eulogy  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  modem  times.  All  that 
senseless  clamour  and  \ituperation  which  has  been  heaped  so  lavishly  on  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  by  pert  babblers  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
they  chattered  about,  has  passed  away ;  and  men  begin  to  see  through  the 
mistof  ignomnce  and  prejudice  which  so  long  obscured  simple  facts,  that  in  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith,  not  only  “  in  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be,  the 
great  interest  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheap- 
est^^  (the  best  definition  of  free  trade  that  has  been  given,)  but  that  the  defects 
which  still  cling  to  parts  of  our  commercial  policy,  are  not  the  consequence  of 
free  trade  principles  being  pushed  too  far — ^but  of  these  principles  not  being 
pushed  far  enough.  It  is  tme — and  no  man  was  more  alive  to  the  tmth  than 
Mr.  Huskisson — that  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  a  philosophical  vision,  which, 
under  the  existing  relations  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  can  never  be  realised 
this  side  the  millennium.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  it  a  general  rule — 
the  exception  only  to  be  those  of  uncontrollable  circumstances.  In  England, 
for  example,  such  circumstances  impede  its  way  at  every  application — witness 
her  debt,  and  her  luxurious  habits,  and  her  overgrown  fortunes,  and  her 
bloated  monopolies,  and  her  huge  Leviathan  capitals ;  and  the  point  in  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  displayed  sagacity  and  statemanship  above  all  other  economists 
— my  honoured  friend  Sir  Henry  Parnell  for  instance — was  his  distinguishing 
what  was  accidental  and  temporary,  from  what  was  permanent,  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances..  Thia-made -him  cautious  where  our  “closet  metaphysicians” 
would  rashly  overlook  all  obstacles  in  the  application  of  theoretical  principles ; 
— and  made  him  confident  and  inflexible  where  men  with  less  foresight  were 
alarmed  and  almost  scared  back  into  the  ‘‘  good  old  protective  duty  system  of 
our  ancestors.”  Referring  the  reader  to  the  speeches  themselves— particularly 
that  on  the  silk  trade  in  1826,  by  far  his  greatest  effort,  and  indeed  the  most 
effective  speech  on  the  subject  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  for  the  data  on 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  triumphantly  justified  his  change  in  our  commercial 
sj^stem.— I  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  on  the 

*  We  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  on  a  “  more  fitting  occasion,”  as  they  say  in 
Parliament,  of  our  respected  correspondent’s  exposition  ol  his  view  of  finance.  At 
present  our  limits  prevent  our  inserting  it. 
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currency,  published  in  1810,  as  in  the  first  place  a  most  favourable  specimen 
of  his  powers  of  composition,  and  in  the  next  place,  as  indicating  how  early 
he  saw  the  national  advantages  of  free  trade  principles ; — 

“  The  mind  and  faculties  of  man  are  constantly  engaged  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of  subsistence,  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment.  Trade,  which  effects  the  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  production  of  the 
toil,  industry  and  talent  of  any  country,  against  those  and  the  soil,  industry  and 
talent  of  other  countries,  is  the  great  excitement  of  multiplying  these  means. 
By  the  aid  of  this  exchange,  not  only  those  natural  productions  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  distributed  in  abundance  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused  to 
some  other,  are  rendered  common  to  all ;  but  the  soil  of  every  country,  and  of 
every  portion  of  every  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  cultivated  principally,  or 
wholly,  if  necessary,  in  rearing  those  productions  for  which  it  is  best  calculated 
and  adapted ;  those  which  by  experience  it  has  been  known  to  afford  of  the  best 
quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  the  least  expense  of  capital  and 
labour.  Labour  and  capital  employed  in  manufactures  is  enabled  to  avail 
itself  of  local  situations  and  natural  advantages,  (for  instance  a  stream  or  a  coal 
mine),  and  to  adapt  itself  exclusively  to  those  pursuits  in  which,  from  any 
peculiar  disposition,  dexterity,  ingenuity,  or  fortuitous  discovery,  the  people  of 
any  particular  countiy,  or  any  particular  part  of  them,  may  excel.  The  advan¬ 
tage  derived  from  the  division  of  labour  is  well  known.  What  is  eflected  by  the 
operation  of  that  principle,  for  a  single  undertaking,  is,  by  the  aid  of  commerce, 
effected  for  the  vdiole  world.  Commerce  enables  the  population  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  district  to  make  the  most  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  whether  derived  from 
nature,  or  acquired  by  the  application  of  industry,  talent  and  capital ;  to  make 
the  most  of  them  for  its  own  consumption ;  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
possible  remainder  to  he  given  in  exchange  for  any  other  commodities  produced 
more  easily,  more  abundantly,  or  of  better  quality,  in  other  districts  of  the  world. 

It  is  thus  that  a  country  is  enriched  by  commerce.” 

I  now  come  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  blot — the  “  drachm  of  base”  in  Mr. 
Huskis.son’s  public  character — I  mean  his  cringing  for  office  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Mr.  Canning  was  in  heart  and  soul  his  warmest  political  and 
private  friend ;  of  which  a  more  lively  testimony  need  not  be  cited  than  the 
short  notice  addressed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Huskisson,  before  going  to  bed  the  night 
of  the  debate  on  the  silk  trade. 

‘  “  F.  0.,  24th  February,  1826,  2.  a.  m. 

*  “  My  dear  Mrs.  Huskisson  : 

*  “  Having  written  to  the  King,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  go 
to  bed  without  writing  to  you,  to  congratulate  you  on  Huskisson's  e^chibition  of  to-night. 

1  do  assure  you,  without  the  smallest  compliment  or  exaggeration,  that  he  has  made  one 
of  the  very  best  speeches  that  I  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  a  speech  deci¬ 
sive  for  ever  of  his  character  and  reputation,  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  It 
was  of  the  verg  first  rate — and  as  such  I  wisli  you  joy  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 

‘  “  Most  sincerely  yours, 

vol.  i.  p.  119.  ‘  **  George  Canning. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Goderich’s  ricketty  administration,  Mr.  Huskisson 
dwlared  that  “  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  unite  himself  in  office 
with  the  destroyers  of  his  friend  Canning,” — and  again,  when  asked  to  retain 
office  under  the  Duke,  he  declared  to  his  late  Majesty  that  “  the  wounds  were  too 
green  and  fresh  for  him  to  think  of  his  uniting  himself  in  office  with  those  who 
had  deserted  the  service  of  the  country,  in  order  to  thwart  his  friend  Canning  s 
administration.”  I  will  not  say,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  he,  after 
such  emphatic  declarations,  have  “  united  himself  in  office  with  the  destroyers 
of  his  friend,” — that  admits  of  discussion — I  only  know’,  that  no  circumstances 
should  induce  me  in  a  like  predicament;— but  this  I  will  say,  that  he  should 
not  have  accepted  the  seals  of  the  colonies  but  on  his  own  tetnis,  and  upon  an 
explicit  guarantee,  that  his  own  and  the  Canning  policy’^  should  be  strictl) 
adhered  to  by  the  Duke's  government.  Did  he  make  his  own  terms?  did  he 
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obtain  tliis  guarantee  ?  He  at  least  insinuated  as  much  on  the  hustings  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  only  as  it  seems,  to  receive  the  most  insulting  and  arrogant  denial  from  his 
commander,  tliat  ever  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  to  his  obedient  sub¬ 
alterns.  Now  admitting  that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  state  at  Liverpool,  that  he 
had  received  a  guarantee  from  the  Duke,  that  his  political  principles  should  be 
tho>e  acted  upon  by  his  new  colleagues, — and  I  know  he  did  state  as  much — how 
could  he  allow  himself  to  be  thus  treated,  with  marked  scorn,  by  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  he  was  himself  by  far  the  most  efficient  member  ?  either  he 
had,  or  he  had  not  received  a  guarantee :  if  he  had,  why  not  indignantly  throw 
up  office,  after  the  insulting  denial  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  if  he  had  not, 
how  could  he  presume  to  justify,  for  a  moment,  “  uniting  himself  in  office  with 
those  who  had  deserted  the  public  service,”  out  of  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
master  genius  of  his  friend  Canning.  There  is  no  escaping  out  of  this  dilemma, 
without  loss  of  honour,  mouth  it  and  twist  it  as  we  may.  The  truth  is  as  I  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  there  was  at  all  times  a  “  screw  loose  ”  in  Huskisson’s  political 
and  moral  inflexibility.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  the  good  and  the  up¬ 
right,  but  a  sycophantic  hankering  after  intimacy  with  the  great  Corinthian 
capitals  of  the  “  order,  ”  and  an  insatiable  craving  after  office,  prevented  his  being 
able  to  resist  any  very  tempting  opportunity  of  gratifying  both  passions.  Before 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  particular,  his  moral  genius  ever  seemed  to  waver; 
as  if  the  military  laurels  of  that  great  captain,  but  most  impotent  and  self-willed 
minister,  stifled  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  that  his  own  services  to  the  state 
were  not  of  at  least  equal  w  eight  in  the  national  balance.  The  whole  of  the 
correspondence,  on  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  office  by  the  Duke,  is  humili¬ 
ating  ;  its  cringing,  spaniel  tone  increases  as  the  arrogance  ^of  the  Premier  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  insulting.  He  made  some  amends,  however,  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  speech  in  explanation  to  the  house,  after  all  hopes  of  being  Uken  back 
to  service  were  crushed  by  the  appointment  of  General  Murray  to  his  office.  I 
shall  quote  it,  for  an  unusually  spirited  passage,  conUiining  a  powerful  in¬ 
vective  against  the  ultra  Tories  of  the  Eldon  school. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  self  and  mutual  gratulations  of  the  enemies  to  all  improve¬ 
ment  ;  in  spite  of  the  blundering  zeal  of  some  of  that  party  who  find  in  the  present 
removal  of  myself  and  my  political  friends  from  office,  the  only  adequate  apology 
which  the  head  of  the  government  can  make  to  them  for  having  admitted  us  at  all — 
who  libel  the  noble  Duke  by  stating,  ‘  that  they  are  willing  to  excuse  him  because  we 
may  have  been  useful  just  at  first  ;*  in  spite  of  the  boisterous  exultation,  and  venerable 
buffooneries  •  displayed  at  that  meeting,  which  once  a  year  congregates  to  attempt  a 
fraud  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  living,  and  to  pronounce  a  libel  upon  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  dead — T  say,  Sir,  in  spite  of  these  boisterous  exultations,  so  suddenly 
substituted  for  the  loud  and  bitter  wailings  recently  vented  from  the  same  quarter,  over 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty  in  this  country,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  desire,  at 
least  in  this  House,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  same  blessing — I  say.  Sir,  in  spite  of  all 
these  signs  of  the  times— these  untoward  omens, — I  cannot  believe  that  the  triumph  of 
that  party  is  so  complete,  or  so  secure,  as  they  anticipate. 

^  -“-Knowing the  sentiments  of-my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  this  House, — knowing  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question, 
his  opinions  and  principles  upon  all  questions  of  public  policy  have  hitherto  been  in 
strict  unison  with  my  own, — knowing  the  feelings  and  views  which  prevail,  at  least  in 
this  House  of  Parliament,  1  cannot  believe,  whatever  doctrines  I  hear  laid  down  by 
the  pretended  admirers  of  discipline  and  vigour,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  is  prepared- 
to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  those  who  advocate  these  doctrines.  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  real  and  substantive  power  of  the  state  should  be 
Wielded  according  to  the  dictation  of  an  unknown  junta  abjuring  for  valid  reasons — 
reasons  which  no  man  who  knows  them  will  call  in  question — all  ostensible  and  re- 
SfMnsible  stations  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  but  claiming  a  veto  upon  the  nieasures 
ot  those  who  are  responsible,  and  a  right  to  proscribe  those  whom  they  do  not  like  ; — 1 
cannot  believe  that  my  right  hon.  friend  is  prepared  to  uphold  the  power  of  such  a  party 


*  By  **  venerable  buffooneries’*  Mr.  Hu#kisson  meant  Lord  Eldon  and  “  One  cheer  more” 
antics  at  the  so  called  *  Pitt  Club*  dinner. 
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against  the  power  of  public  opinion  ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  thinks  with  them  that 
the  great  business  of  legislation  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  growth  of  intelligence  ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  looks  with  the  same  jealous 
eye  as  they  do  at  the  spread  of  that  intelligence  ; — 1  cannot  believe  that  he  is  afraid, 
as  they  are,  of  its  example  in  other  countries,  and  that  with  them  he  dreads  the  inter* 
change  of  mind  between  the  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  almost  as  much  as 
they’  dread  a  more  liberal  and  free  interchange  of  the  advantages  of  commerce.— 1  can¬ 
not  believe  that,  with  them,  he  would  gladly  pay  the  price  of  lowering  this  country  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  enforce 
generally  over  the  world  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  subject  the  political 
institutions  and  the  civil  rights  of  nations,  the  moral  influence  of  free  discussion  and  a 
free  press  upon  the  expansive  mind  of  man,  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  a  junta  of  con¬ 
tinental  statesmen,  of  the  same  school  as  themselves,  but  backed  and  supported  by  the 
great  armies  of  Europe.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  such  a  dread  of  all  improvement, 
as  to  think  that  it  would  be  cheaply  repelled  from  this  country,  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  as  this.  Neither  can  I  think  that  he  believes  it  would  be  safe  to  make 
the  attempt.*’ — vol.  iii.  p.  345. 


As  a  specimen  of  bis  talent  for  humour,  I  think  the  following  curious ; — 

*  Fraternal  Dialogue  between  John  Bull  and  hU  brother  Jonathan, 

{date,  July t  1825.) 

*  Jonathan. — You  are  a  very  good  and  constant  customer  John,  at  my  shop,  for 
flour,  hoops,  staves,  and  many  other  articles  of  my  trade  ;  you  are  good  pay,  and  1  am 
always  glad  to  deal  with  you. 

‘  John. — I  believe  all  you  say — I  wish  to  continue  a  good  customer;  but  I  must 
say  your  mode  of  dealing  with  me  is  rather  hard.  Every  time  I  travel  to,  or  send  to 
your  shop  (Sunday  or  not),  I  am  obliged  to  pay  double  toll  at  the  turnpike- gate,  which 
IS  close  before  it. 

‘  Jonathan. — You  need  not  take  that  trouble.  I  prefer  sending  my  goods  to  my 
customers  by  my  own  porters,  and  as  they  are  always  ready  and  punctual  in  delivering 
the  packages,  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  complain. 

‘  John. — I  complain  because  my  own  cart  and  horses  have  nothing  to  do,  and  my 
people  are  upon  the  poor  rate,  whilst  I  am  paying  you  for  porterage.  I  will  not  go  on 
in  this  way. 

‘  Jonathan. — Well!  we  will  consider  of  it  next  Christmas,  when  the  partners  in 
our  firm  meet  to  talk  over  the  concern. 

‘  John  remains  patient  for  another  year,  when,  finding  the  Sunday  toll  still  conti¬ 
nued,  he  asks  what  brother  Jonathan  and  his  firm  have  decided.  (July,  1826.) 

‘  Jonathan. — We  have  resolved  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  the  tolls,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  terms. 

‘  John. — You  have!  then  I  withdraw  my  custom. 

‘  Jonathan _ ^The  devil  you  do  !  (aside.)  We  mistook  him  for  a  more  patient  ass 

than  he  proves  to  be.  How  shall  we  contrive  to  bring  him  back  to  our  shop  V — vol.  i. 

p.  118. 

There  is  just  room  left  to  quote  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Huskisson  voted 
for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Manchester. 


“‘1  shall  regret  this  success,  because  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  will  be  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the  sound  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
community  : — I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  1  am  convinced  that  it  will  increase, 
in  the  public  mind,  the  feeling  which  already  exists  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  : — 1  shall  regret  this  success,  because  1  feel  that  it  will  ensure  the  adoption  of  a 
course,  which  must  pave  the  way  for  a  measure  so  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  a  general 
Parliamentary  Reform.”  * — vol.  i.  pp.  182,  183. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ATHERTON,”  “  TRUCKLEBOROUOH  HALL,”  <ScC. 


I  LOVE  an  old  maid ; — I  do  not  speak  of  an  individual  but  of  the 
species, — I  use  the  singular  number,  as  speaking  of  a  singularity  in 
humanity.  An  old  maid  is  not  merely  an  antiquarian,  she  is  an  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  not  merely  a  record  of  the  past,  but  the  very  past  itself,  she  has 
escaped  a  great  change,  and  sympathizes  not  in  the  ordinary  mutations 
of  mortality.  She  inhabits  a  little  eternity  of  her  own.  She  is  Miss 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  the  end.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
her  called  Mistress,  as  is  sometimes  the  practice,  for  that  looks  and 
sounds  like  the  resignation  of  despair,  a  voluntary  extinction  of  hope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  some  people  say 
that  they  are,  but  I  am  almost  sure  that  old  maids  are.  There  is  a 
something  about  them  which  is  not  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  are  Spec¬ 
tators  of  the  world,  not  Adventurers  nor  Ramblers ;  perhaps  Guardians, 
we  say  nothing  of  Tatlers.  They  are  evidently  predestinated  to  be  what 
they  are.  They  owe  not  the  singularity  of  their  condition  to  any  lack 
of  beauty,  wisdom,  wit  or  good  temper ;  there  is  no  accounting  for  it 
but  on  the  principle  of  fatality.  I  have  known  many  old  maids,  and 
of  them  all  not  one  that  has  not  possessed  as  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities  as  ninety  and  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  my  married  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Why  then  are  they  single  ?  Heaven  only  knows.  It  is 
their  fate  ! 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  between  London  and  Liverpool,  there 
is  a  village,  which,  for  particular  reasons,  I  shall  call  Littleton ;  and  I  will 
not  so  far  gratify  the  curiosity  of  idle  inquirers  as  to  say  whether  it  is 
nearest  to  London  or  to  Liverpool,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  village,  and 
let  the  reader  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  it  next  time  he  travels  that 
road.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  tiny  rivulet  as 
bright  as  silver,  but  hardly  wide  enough  for  a  trout  to  turn  round  in. 
Over  the  little  stream  there  is  a  bridge,  which  seems  to  have  been  built 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  the  liquid  thread,  to  save  it  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  being  hopped  over  by  every  urchin  and  clodpole  in  the  parish. 
The  church  is  covered  with  ivy  even  half  w^ay  up  the  steeple,  but  the 
sexton  has  removed  the ’green  intrusion  from  the  face  of  the  clock, 
which,  with  its  white  surface  and  black  figures,  looks  at  a  little  distance 
like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  the 
parsonage  house,  almost  smothered  with  honeysuckles ;  in  front  of  the 
bouse  is  a  grass  plot,  and  up  to  the  door  there  is  what  is  called  a  carriage 
drive,  but  I  never  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  there,  for  it  is  so  steep  that 
it  would  require  six  horses  to  pull  the  carriage  up,  and  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  more  than  one.  Somewhat  farther  up  the  hill  which  bounds 
the  little  valley  where  the  village  stands,  there  is  a  cottage ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Littleton  call  it  the  white  cottage.  It  is  merely  a  small  white¬ 
washed  house,  but  as  it  is  occupied  by  genteelish  sort  of  people,  who 
cannot  afford  a  large  house,  it  is  generally  called  a  cottage.  All  these 
beautiful  and  picturesque  objects,  and  a  great  many  more  which  I  have 
not  described,  have  lost  with  me  their  interest.  It  would  make  me 
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melancholy  to  go  into  that  church.  The  interest  which  I  had  in  the 
parsonage  house  was  transferred  to  the  white  cottage,  and  the  interest 
which  I  had  in  the  white  cottage  is  now  removed  to  the  church-yard, 
and  that  interest  is  in  four  graves  that  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  with 
head  stones  of  nearly  one  date.  In  these  four  graves  lie  the  remains 
of  four  old  maids.  Poor  things  !  Their  remains  I  Alack,  alack,  there 
was  not  much  that  remained  of  them.  There  was  but  little  left  of  them 
to  bury.  The  bearers  had  but  light  work.  I  wondered  why  they  should 
have  four  separate  graves,  and  four  distinct  tombstones.  The  sexton 
told  me  that  it  was  their  particular  desire,  in  order  to  make  the  church¬ 
yard  look  respectable,  and  they  left  behind  them  just  sufficient  money 
to  pay  the  undertaker’s  bills  and  to  erect  four  gravestones.  I  saw'  these 
ladies  twice,  and  that  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years  I  made  one  more 
attempt  so  see  them,  and  I  was  more  grieved  than  I  could  have  antici¬ 
pated,  when  the  neighbours  shewed  me  their  newly  closed  graves.  But 
no  one  long  pities  the  dead,  and  I  was,  after  a  while,  glad  that  they  had 
not  been  long  separated.  I  saw  these  ladies  twice ; — and  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  them,  the  only  doubt  was,  which  of  the  four  w  ould  be  first 
married.  I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them  myself,  I  do 
not  know  which,  but  I  understood  that  they  were  all  four  more  or  less 
engaged.  They  were  all  pretty,  they  were  all  sensible,  they  were  all 
goodhumoured,  and  they  knew  the  world,  for  they  had  all  read  Rollin’s 
‘‘  Ancient  History.”  They  not  only  had  admirers,  but  two  of  them  even 
then  had  serious  suitors.  The  whole  village  of  Littleton,  and  many 
other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  and  agreeable  daughters  of  the  rector ;  nor  w  ere  the  young 
ladies  dependant  for  their  hopes  of  husbands  merely  on  their  good 
qualities ;  they  had  the  reputation  of  wealth,  which  reputation  I  am 
constrained  to  say  was  rather  a  bubble.  The  rectory  of  Littleton  was 
said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  a  year,  but  it  never  produced  more  than 
six  hundred,  and  the  worthy  rector  was  said  to  be  worth  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  Bless  himl  he  might  be  worth  that  and  a  great  deal 
more,  but  he  never  possessed  so  much  ;  the  utmost  of  his  private  fortune 
was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents.  It  is  enough  to 
designate  them  by  their  Christian  names.  Their  good  old  father  used 
to  boast  that  his  daughters  had  really  Christian  names.  The  eldest  w  as 
Mary,  the  second  Martha,  the  third  Anna,  and  the  youngest  Elizabeth. 
The  eldest  was,  when  I  first  knew  them,  actually  engaged  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  just  taken  a  wrangler’s  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  gained  a  prize  for  a  Greek  epigram.  Such  an  effort  of  genius 
seemed  next  to  miraculous  at  Littleton,  for  the  people  of  that  village 
never  gain  prizes  for  Greek  epigrams.  The  farmers,  who  had  heard  of 
his  success,  used  to  stare  at  him  for  a  prodigy,  and  almost  wondered 
that  he  should  walk  on  two  legs,  and  eat  mutton,  and  say  “  How  do  you 
do?  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  every’^  body  said  he  w'as  such  a 
nice  man.  He  never  skipped  irreverently  over  the  river  as  some  young 
men  of  his  age  would  do,  but  always  w'ent  over  the  bridge.  It  was 
edifying  to  see  how  graceftilly  he  handed  the  young  ladies  over  the  said 
bridge,  Mary  always  the  last,  though  she  W'as  the  eldest:  The  young 
squire  of  the  parish  was  generally  considered  as  the  suitor  of  the  second. 
The  third  had  many  admirers;  she  w'as  what  is  called  a  showy  young 
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woman,  having  a  little  of  the  theatrical  in  her  style.  She  was  eloquent, 
lively  and  attitudinizing.  She  had  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and  her  goo<l 
papa  used  to  say,  “  My  dear  Anna,  the  sound  of  your  voice  is  very 
delightful,  and  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  sing  to  your  own  harp¬ 
sichord,  but  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  sing  at  church.” — Poor  man !  he 
did  not  consider  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  hearing  any  other  voice 
while  that  of  the  parish  clerk  was  dinging  in  his  ears.  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest,  was  decidedly  the  prettiest  of  the  four :  sentimentality  was 
her  forte,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  her  foible.  She  sighed  much  her¬ 
self,  and  was  the  cause  of  sighing  to  others.  I  little  thought  when  I 
first  saw  them  that  I  beheld  a  nest  of  predestinated  old  maids ;  but  it 
was  so,  and  the  next  time  that  I  saw  them  they  were  all  living  together, 
spinsters.  How  I  was  occupied  the  next  thirty  years  would  be  tedious 
to  relate,  therefore  I  pass  over  that  period  and  come  again  to  Littleton. 

Time  is  like  a  mischievous  urchin  that  plays  sad  tricks  in  our  ab¬ 
sence,  and  so  disarranges  things  and  persons  too,  that  when  we  come 
back  again  we  hardly  know  where  to  find  them.  When  I  made  my  second 
visit  to  Littleton,  the  good  old  rector  had  been  several  years  in  his 
grave  ;  and  when  I  asked  after  his  daughters,  I  was  told  that  they  were 
living,  and  were  together,  and  that  they  occupied  the  white  cottage. 

I  was  rather  pleased  to  hear  that  they  were  single,  though  I  w^as  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  information.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  well  received,  that 
I  should  not  find  all  their  old  affections  alienated  by  new  ties.  I  knew 
that  I  should  not  have  to  encounter  the  haughty  and  interrogatory  eyes 
of  husbands,  that  I  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
myself  to  new  manners.  I  had  indeed  some  difficulty  in  making  my¬ 
self  known,  and  still  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  ladies  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  connecting  their  present  with  their  past  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  for  Anna’s  attitudinizing  days  w  ere  over,  and  Elizabeth  had 
ceased  to  sigh.  But  when  the  recognition  had  taken  place,  w^e  were 
all  exceedingly  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  we  all  talked  together 
about  every  body,  and  everything  at  once. 

My  call  at  the  white  cottage  was  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
weather  was  fine,  but  there  had  recently  been  much  rain,  and  there  were 
some  few  heavy  clouds,  and  some  little  growling  of  the  wind,  like  the 
aspect  and  tone  of  an  angry  schoolmaster  who  had  just  given  a  boy  a 
sound  thrashing,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to  give  him  some 
more.  -  The  cottage  was. very  small,  very  neat,  very  light.  There  was 
but  one  parlour,  and  that  was  a  very  pretty  one.  A  small  carpet 
covered  the  middle  of  the  room ;  a  worked  fire-screen  stood  in  one 
corner,  a  piece  of  needle-work,  representing  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  hung  opposite  to  the  door;  shells,  sea-weed,  and  old  china  stood 
on  the  mantlepiece;  an  old  harpsichord,  in  a  black  mahogany  case, 
stretched  its  leviathan  length  along  one  side  of  the  room  ;  six  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy  and  clumsily  carved  mahogany  chairs,  wdth  high  backs,  short 
legs,  and  broad  square  flat  seats,  any  one  of  which  might  have  accom¬ 
modated  all  the  four  sisters  at  once,  according  to  their  mode  of  sitting, 
stood  around  the  room ;  these  chairs,  I  recollected,  had  been  in  the 
dining-room  at  the  rectory,  but  then  there  w'as  a  great  lubberly  cub  of 
a  footman  to  lug  them  about.  The  fire-place  was  particularly  neat. 
It  had  an  old  brass  fender  polished  up  to  the  semblance  of  gold,  deli- 
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neating  in  its  pattern  divers  birds  and  beasts,  the  like  of  which  never 
entered  Noah’s  ark,  but  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  by  sevens,  for  they 
were  as  clean  as  a  penny.  The  poker  looked  like  a  tooth-pick,  the 
shovel  like  an  old-fashioned  salt  spoon,  and  the  tongs  like  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  The  little  black  stove  shone  with  an  icy  coldness,  as  if  the 
maid  had  been  scrubbing  it  all  the  morning  to  keep  herself  w  arm ;  and 
the  cut  paper  was  arranged  over  the  vacant  bars  with  a  cruel  exactitude 
that  gave  no  hopes  of  fire.  The  ladies  themselves  looked  as  cold  as 
the  fire-place ;  and  I  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  a  stove  without  a 
fire,  at  the  cold  end  of  August,  looked  something  like  an  old  maid. 
The  ladies  however  were  very  chatty,  they  all  spoke  together— or 
nearly  so,  for  when  one  began  the  others  went  on,  one  after  another, 
in  the  way  and  after  the  manner  of  a  catch,  or  more  accurately  speak¬ 
ing,  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  similitude  of  a  fugue.  They  talked  very 
loud,  and  sat  very  upright,  which  last  circumstance  I  should  have 
thought  very  conducive  to  health,  but  they  were  not  healthy ;  the 
fact  is  they  lived  too  sparingly,  for  their  father  had  left  much  less  than 
had  been  expected,  and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances,  as 
they  still  visited  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  living 
together  they  had  very  much  assimilated  in  manners,  they  all  had  the 
same  sharp  shrill  voice,  and  the  same  short  snappy,  not  snappish,  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking. 

When  I  called  on  them  I  had  not  dined,  but  I  suppose  they  had,  for 
they  asked  me  to  stay  and  drink  tea  with  them ;  though  I  should 
have  preferred  dinner  to  tea,  yet  for  the  sake  of  such  old  acquaintance, 

I  was  content  to  let  that  pass.  They  pressed  me  very  much  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  I  yielded,  but  afterwards  I  repented  it.  Single 
elderly  ladies  are  very  much  imposed  on  in  the  article  of  wine;  ill 
luck  to  those  who  cheat  them !  Then  we  had  tea.  I  knew  the  old 
cups  and  saucers  again,  and  the  little  silver  tea-pot,  and  the  little  silver 
cream-jug,  and  the  sugar-tongs,  made  like  a  pair  of  scissars  ;  I  w^as  glad 
to  see  the  tea-urn,  for  it  helped  to  warm  the  room.  The  tea  made  us 
quite  communicative ;  not  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  intoxicate,  quite 
the  contrary,  it  was  rather  weak.  I  should  also  have  been  glad  of 
some  more  bread  and  butter,  but  they  handed  me  the  last  piece,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  it,  so  it  went  into  the  kitchen  for  the  maid, 
and  I  did  not  grudge  it  her,  for  she  seemed  by  the  way  to  be  not  much 
better  fed  than  her  mistresses.  She  was  a  neat  respectable  young 
woman. 

After  tea  we  talked  again  about  old  times,  and  I  gave  several  broad 
hints  and  intimations  that  I  should  hke  to  hear  their  respective  histo¬ 
ries  ;  in  other  words,  I  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  they  had  all 
remained  single  ;  for  the  history  of  an  old  maid  is  the  narrative  of  her 
escapes  from  matrimony.  My  intimation  was  well  received,  and  my 
implied  request  was  complied  with.  Mary,  as  the  eldest,  commenced. 

“  I  beheve  you  remember  my  friend  Mr.  M - ?” 

“  I  do  so,  and  is  he  living  ?” 

“  He  is,  and  still  single.” 

1  smiled,  and  said,  “  Indeed  1”  but  the  lady  smiled  not. 

“  Yes,”  continued  the  narrator,  “  he  is  still  living  and  still  single. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  him,  but  very  seldom  of  late  years.  You 
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remember,  I  dare  say,  what  a  cheerful  companion  he  was,  and  how  very 
polite.  He  was  quite  of  the  old  school,  but  that  was  only  as  regarded 
his  external  manners.  In  his  opinions  he  partook  too  much  of  the 
new  school.  He  was  one  of  the  liberal  party  at  Cambridge  ;  and  though 
he  was  generally  a  very  serious  and  good  man,  he  perplexed  his  head 
with  some  strange  notions,  and  when  the  time  came  that  he  should  take 
orders,  he  declined  doing  so,  on  account  of  some  objection  w  hich  he  had 
to  some  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  Socinian,  though  I  do  not  believe 
he  w^as  ever  so  bad  as  that.  Still,  however,  it  would  never  do  for  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  to  marry  a  man  who  had  any  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  right ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  kind  of  martyr,  only  because  we  talked  to  him.  He 
argued  most  ingeniously  to  shew  that  exact  conformity  of  opinion  was 
not  essential  to  happiness.  But  I  could  not  think  it  correct  to  marry 
a  man  w  ho  had  any  doubts  concerning  the  Articles ;  for,  as  my  father 
very  justly  observed,  when  a  man  once  begins  to  doubt,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  it  will  end.  And  so  the  matter  went  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  so  it  remains  still,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  I  will  never  give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.” 

All  the  sisters  said  that  she  was  perfectly  right ;  and  then  Martha 
told  her  story,  saying,  “  It  was  just  about  the  time  that  you  were 

visiting  Littleton  that  Mr.B - ,  who  had  long  paid  me  very  particular 

attention,  made  me  an  offer.  Mr.  B—  was  not  a  man  of  first-rate 
talents,  though  he  did  not  want  for  understanding ;  he  was  also  tolerably 
good  humoured,  though  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  violence.  His 
father,  however,  most  strenuously  objected  to  the  match,  and  from 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  us  he  suddenly  dropped  our  acquaintance, 
and  almost  persecuted  us.  My  father  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and 
could  not  patiently  brook  the  insults  he  received,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  thereby  his  days  were  shortened.  In  proportion, 

how’^ever,  as  the  elder  Mr.  B - opposed  our  union,  the  affection  of  the 

younger  seemed  to  increase,  and  he  absolutely  proposed  a  marriage  in 
Scotland,  but  my  father  would  never  allow  a  daughter  of  his  to  be 
married  otherwise  than  by  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  At 

length  old  Mr.  B - died,  and  then  it  was  thought  that  we  should  be 

married ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  decent  time  after  the  old 
gentleman’s  death,  in  which  interval  the  young  squire,  whose  attentions 
had  diminished  of  late,  went  up  to  London,  where  he  married  a  widow 
with  a  large  fortune.  They  are  now  living  separately.” 

“  You  were  faithful  to  your  first  loves,”  I  observed. 

“  But  I,”  said  Anna,  “  have  a  different  story  to  tell.  I  had  four 
offers  before  I  w’as  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  I  thought  that  I  was 
exercising  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in  endeavouring  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  was  most  worthy  of  my  choice,  so  I  walked,  and  talked,  and 
sang,  and  played,  and  criticized  with  all  in  their  turn ;  and  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  which  to  choose  I  lost  them  all,  and  gained 
the  character  of  a  flirt.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  w^e  are  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  making  that  decision  which  must  influence  our 
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whole  destiny  for  life,  at  that  very  period  when  we  least  know  what 
life  is.” 

‘‘  It  is  inexpedient,”  said  I,  to  entertain  several  lovers  at  once.” 

“  I  found  it  inexpedient,”  said  Elizabeth,  “  to  entertain  several  lovers 
in  succession.  My  first  lover  won  my  heart  by  flute  playing.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood.  My  father 
disapproved  the  connexion,  but  I  said  that  I  could  not  live  without  him, 
and  so  a  consent  was  extorted ;  but,  alas  1  my  flute  player  s  ship  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I  heard  of  him  no  more.  My  next 
lover,  who  succeeded  to  the  first  rather  too  soon  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  was  a  medical  man,  and  for  a  marriage  with  him  a  reluctant 
consent  was  obtained  from  my  father;  but  before  matters  could  be 
arranged,  it  was  found  that  his  Wsiness  did  not  answer,  and  he  departed. 
Another  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  also  to  my  affections,  and  a 
third  reluctant  consent  was  extorted ;  but  when  the  young  gentleman 
found  that  the  report  of  my  father  s  wealth  had  been  exaggerated,  he 
departed  also ;  and  in  time  I  grew  accustomed  to  these  disappointments, 
and  bore  them  better  than  I  expected.  I  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
husband,  if  I  could  have  lived  without  a  lover.” 

So  ended  their  sad  stories ;  and  after  tea  we  walked  into  the  garden. 
It  was  a  small  garden,  with  four  sides  and  a  circular  centre,  so  small, 
that  as  we  walked  round  we  were  like  the  names  in  a  round  robin,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  first.  I  shook  hands  with  them  at  part¬ 
ing,  gently,  for  fear  of  hurting  them,  for  their  fingers  were  long,  cold, 
and  fleshless.  The  next  time  I  travelled  that  way  they  were  all  in 
their  graves,  and  not  much  colder  than  when  I  saw  them  at  the 
cottage. 
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We  watch’d  her  breathing  thro’  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro! 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak — 

So  slowly  mo^ed  about ! 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out ! 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died  ! 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad — 
And  chill  with  early  showers. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours ! 


THE  IRISH  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  IDS  DOUBLE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  o'llARA  TALES.” 

It  is  really  quite  true  that  some  time  ago,  and  not  long  ago  either,  there  was  a 
lx)ndon  gentleman  who  took  a  strange  fit  of  ambition  into  his  head.  HLs  partial 
friends,  or  himself  alone  of  his  own  accord,  or  he,  in  concert  with  them,  believed 
that  he  bore,  in  face,  air,  and  even  in  die  upper  part  of  his  figure,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  become  highly  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  fame  by  brilliant  qualities  of  various  kinds.  In  truth  there  was  a 
likeness,  but  a  general  one  only,  between  him  and  the  celebrated  Duke,  (or 
Manjuis — at  present  we  cannot  declare  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  title,)  and, 
highly  flattered  by  this  personal  compliment  of  nature,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
seem  “  the  very  image.*'  He  studied  his  original  as  closely  as  the  nobleman's 
appearance  in  public,  in  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  in  “  the  house,”  gave  him 
opportunities  for  doing  so ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  observations,  he  changed 
his  elongated  hat  for  one  of  a  round  fashion,  and  his  light  hair  for  a  sandy- 
coloured,  or  haply  (for  we  hate  being  as  demonstrative  as  he  himself  was) 
a  raven-black  wig ;  he  instructed  his  tailor  how  to  cut  his  coat ;  he  -spent  hours 
before  his  glass,  practising  the  very  tie  of  his  neck-cloth — to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  hours  occupied,  by  its  aid,  in  trying  to  imitate  a  bow,  a  smile,  a  turn  of 
tlie  lip,  or  a  droop  or  a  toss  of  the  head.  But,  although  much  was  gained  by 
all  these  adaptations  and  labours,  something  yet  remained  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  procure  a  public  and  general  misconception  of  who  he  was :  for  the  Double's 
great  longing  consisted  of  a  wish  to  have  people  gaze  after  him  in  the  streets, 
ill  proof  of  how  w  ell  he  enacted  his  mute  lie ;  and  here  (as  regarded  self-exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  streets)  lay  his  difficulty.  At  home,  indeed,  or  in  the  houses  of  his 
particular  friends,  while  he  sat  quietly  at  table,  he  succeeded  amazingly  well, 
liecause,  in  fact,  in  a  sitting  posture,  you  could  not  so  easily  detect  that  his 
figure  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  noble  one  of  his  supposed  counterpart; 
but  one  cannot  well  sit  down,  out  of  dooi*s,  in  a  thronged  metropolis ;  unless, 
indeed,  one  sits  in  a  saddle,  on  horseback  ;  and  even  if  one  could  do  the  former- 
mentioned  feat,  it  were  of  no  avail  in  this  particular  case,  inasmuch  as  the  mau 
to  be  cheated  out  of  the  admiration  due  exclusively  to  his  own  person,  never 
did  it;  and  as  to  sitting  in  a  saddle,  our  gentleman  had  no  saddle,  not, to  talk  of 
a  horse’s  back  to  put  it  on.  Truth  must  out;  although  “  area/  gentleman,” 
the  high  prices  at  which  human  existence,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  enjoyment 
superadded,  must  be  purchased  in  London,  had  deterred. his  hitherto  economical 
and  rational  mind  from  attempting  the  keep  of  a  steed  worthy  of  being  seen  in 
and  about  the  great  city. 

Blit  what  will  uot_]iigh  ambition  endeavour  on  the  road  to  its  object?  The 
Double,  after  pondering  the  matter  some  time,  started  off,  after  breakfast,  one 
morning,  to  scrutinize  the  studs  of  sundry  livery-stables,  of  respectable  character 
though  reasonable  charges ;  and  with  a  vivid  recollection  in  his  mind  of  the 
often-contemplated  horse  most  usually  ridden  about  town  by  his  own  original, 
he  selected,  before  dinner,  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  animal,  and  hired  it,  for 
two  days  in  each  week,  at  not  a  very  extravagant  price.  And  now,  if  ever  a 
man  were  on  his  hobby-horse,  surely  he  was  on  his ;  and  twice  every  week,  for 
months  afterwards,  we  have  seen  him,  at  fashionable  hours,  walking  or  trotting, 
uay,  even  gallopping,  his  new  acquisition,  up  and  down  Piccadilly,  and  by 
Hyde  Park  Comer  into  Grosvenor-place,  and  about  tlie  Parks,  and  where  not ; 
and  veritable  attention  did  they  both  draw  from  individuals  of  the  passing 
crowds,  who,  having  never  seen  the  tme  man  and  horse  any  where  but  in  the 
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Open  air,  were  promptly  imposed  upon ;  nor  is  that  all ;  but  once  or  twice 
in  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  we,  and  others  along  with  us— (for,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  he  was  beginning  to  be  blown  among  us  knowing  ones,  as  Master 
Shallow  might  say) — have  seen  him  bowed,  or  smiled,  or  kissed  finger-tips  to 
out  of  carriages  which  he  rapidly  passed  in  the  direction  opposite  to  their 
motion ;  and  oh,  intoxicating  spirit  of  fame !  what  a  happy  glow  did  not  those 
palpable  hits  impart  to  the  countenance  of  the  successful  aspirant !  Indeed  it 
cannot  be  guessed  by  what  process  of  reasoning  (to  say  little  of  feeling)  he  thus 
deemed  himself  honoured  in  his  own  mind,  on  account  of  only  being  mistaken 
for  a  celebrated  person.  What,  then,  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  poor 
Double  so  anxiously  would  have  disowned  his  identity  ?  (so  anxiously,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  do  believe  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  sell  himself  to  the  devil, 
as  Doctor  Faustus  did,  could  the  bargain  have  ensured  to  him  as  perfect  a 
change  into  the  likeness  he  thirsted  after,  as  was  the  change  from  youth  to  age 
ensured  to  the  doctor  by  his  bargain.)  But  His  useless  multiplying  questions  or 
conjectures  on  the  subject ;  we  only  know  that,  in  a  vein  of  perfect  consistency, 
he  was  nearly  as  proud  of  the  deception  practised  by  his  hired  horse,  as  of  that 
toiled  after  by  himself ;  that  he  often  wished  the  poor  brute  were  conscious  of 
the  laurels  he  had  gained ;  and  that  (wiping  his  brows  with  a  handkerchief  in  a 
way  he  had  once  seen  his  better  self  do)  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  after 
returning  from  a  day’s  exhibition  about  town,  “  I  do  own  myself  grateful  and 
proud  for  having  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  that  great  man !  ” 

And  so  far,  for  months  as  has  been  said,  he  passed  a  very  happy  life ;  when 
suddenly  there  arose  a  prospect  of  great  interruption  to  the  gathering  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  deceptive  existence.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  nobleman  were 
known  to  have  left  London,  he  could  scarce  hope  to  make  people  go  on  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  was  still  in  London,  unless,  indeed,  he  wished  to  frighten  passengers 
in  the  streets  out  of  their  senses,  by  being  taken  for  the  wraith  ox  fetch  of  the 
absent  public  character.  In  fact,  to  continue  in  the  glory  of  the  occasional 
doubt  that  he  was  somebody  else,  the  Double  was  necessitously  chained  to  the 
place,  though  not  to  the  spot  of  the  place,  inhabited  by  that  somebody :  and 
considerable,  therefore,  were  his  anxieties,  and  regrets,  and  sense  of  humiliation, 

when  he  read  in  the  papers  that  the  noble  and  gallant - of - was 

to  go  over  immediately  to  Ireland  as  its  Vice-King,  or  Lord  Lieutenant. 

True,  the  high  appointment  flattered  his  vanity,  in  a  kind  of  personal  way. 
He  felt  it  as  an  additional  homage  very  nearly  paid  to  himself ;  and  strongly 
was  he  tempted  to  spend  the  summer,  at  least,  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  in  for  his  just  share  of  the  usual  public,  that  is  street,  worship, 
to  be  paid  to  the  representative  of  the  representative  of  royalty.  But  then,  first 
of  all,  he  feared,  if  he  did  not  dislike,  the  Irish ;  and  they  were  at  that  time 
more  to  be  feared  than  ever,  many  of  the  counties  of  their  country  being  in  open 
insurrection,  famine,  and  typhus-fever.  And  next,  what  was  he  to  do  for  his 
well-esteemed  horse,  in  Dublin  ?  he  could  not  think  of  purchasing  him,— the 
price  was  too  much  even  for  ambition  to  pay,  taking  purse  into  account;  but 
by  no  other  arrangement  could  he  prevail  on  the  owner  of  the  livery-stables  to 
allow  the  distinguished  animal  to  float  within  view  of  Ireland’s  Eye — (the  little 
island  so  called  in  the  bay  of  Dublin) :  and,  in  a  word,  (and,  alas!)  the  newly- 
appointed  Vice-King  sailed  for  his  Irish  capital,  while  his  disconsolate  Double 
remained,  still  torn  by  indecision,  in  London. 

Scarce  a  month  had  elapsed,  however,  after  the  I^ord  Lieutenant’s  arrival  in 
the  land  (sometimes)  of  potatoes,  when  the  good  folks  of  Dublin  began  to  be 
■puzzled,  as  their  brethren  of  London  had  been,  by  the  vision  of  his  copyist, 
riding  about  the  main  streets,  or  along  the  beautiful  quays,  or  in  the  Phcenix 
Park ;  the  horse,  too,  whether  the  London  one  or  not,  being  a  veiy  good  simili¬ 
tude.  One  fortunate  circumstance  was  in  favour  of  our  adventurer.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  (though  he  stuck  no  great  bunch  of  shamrock  in  his  hat  or  on  bis 
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breast,  and  pointed  at,  or  pressed  his  hand  upon  it,  as  some  people  had  done 
iHjfore  him)  was  beginning  to  be  very  popular,  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of 
conduct,  as  manly,  and  as  suitable  to  his  nature,  as  it  was  good  in  policy.  In 
truth,  from  almost  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  asking  the  higher  classes  of  them  to  share  his  hospitality, 
or  good  humouredly  sharing  theirs ;  and  shewing  himself  in  public,  with  the 
least  ostentation  possible,  to  the  other  classes.  To  come  to  our  point :  he  be¬ 
gan  soon  to  ride  through  the  streets,  very  often  quite  alone :  and  here,  it  w  ill  be 
perceived,  was  the  circumstance  in  fiivour  of  his  untired  and  untiring  mimic  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Here  was  the  Vice-Sovercign  in  a  situation 
susceptible  of  perfect  imitation  by  one  man  and  horse  ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  lonely  impostor  sometimes  succeeded  to  his  heart’s  content  in  consequence ; 
hats  and  caps  were  taken  off  to  him  by  men  and  boys  at  either  side  of  the  streets, 
as  he  rode  along,  bowing  and  smiling  to  a  degree  of  similarity  only  conferable 
by  long  practice;  and  having  heard  that  the  object  of  his  mixed  adoration 
and  self-esteem,  had  alighted  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  pastry-cook’s  shop,  and 
chatted  amiably  with  the  pretty  girl  behind  the  counter,  he  also  did  dismount 
at  the  door  of  another  shop  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  did  also  overwhelm  w  ith  a 
sense  of  being  inexpressibly  honom’ed  and  lifted  out  of  herself,  the  not  as 
pretty  handmaiden  of  the  rival  establishment ;  and  after  all  this,  he  would  steal 
away,  horse  and  self,  to  deposit  the  former  in  his  liverj-stable,  and  then  win,  by 
circuitous  and  unfrequented  ways,  his  own  humble  lodgings,  and  sit  down,  a 
delighted  man,  to  his  chop  or  his  steak,  not  now  playing  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  his  orderly  landlady  or  her  smoke-dried  daughter;  though 
indeed  it  added  to  his  notions  of  self-consequence  in  the  house,  to  hear  them 
begin  to  say  —  even  while  he  strove  to  disrobe  himself  of  the  character — 
“  iiow  very  like  he  was.” 

But  his  happiness  was  again  doomed  to  be  sadly  intenaipted.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  speedily  set  out  upon  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  disturbed  ones  too!  bor  all 
the  reasons — and  more  with  them — given  for  his  internal  troubles  when  ho 
heard  of  the  intended  voyage  from  London  to  Dublin,  he  felt  agitated  anew  . 
Doubtless,  the  Irish  he  had  met  with  in  Dublin,  itself,  were  not  so  much  to  be 
<lreaded  as  he  had  laid  the  thing  down  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  the  barbarians  of 
the  insurrectionary  and  remote  quarters  of  the  country !  the  savages,  whooping 
among  their  hills  and  bogs,  with  scythes  and  pikes  in  their  hands!  His  soul, 
although  nothing  of  its  darling  thirst  for  renown  had  abated,  shrank  from  such 
a  prospect  of  peril.  Besides,  would  there  be  much  glory,  worthy  of  the  name,  to 
be  gained  by  the  mistakes  of  his  person  committed  by  the  populace  of  snuall 
towns  or  villages,  or  by  peasants  on  the  road  side,  even  supposing  he  should 
escape  danger?  Yes!  and  a  new  and  brilliant  ray  of  future  fame  flashed  on 
bis  soul.  Yes!. by  some  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  in  his  character 
of  Lord  Lieutenant,  he,  also — and  he,  really — ^might  allay  an  Irish  rebellion,  or 
staunch  the  wounds  civil  discord.  But  fears,  deadly  fears,  came  on  him 
again.  His  horse  too,  as  in  a  Tofmer  case? — In  truth,  we  must  a  second  time 
part  from  him  undecided,  and  a  prey  to  conflicting  wishes  and  doubts,  longings 
and  terrors ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  after  some  other  things,  let  us  occupy  our¬ 
selves  a  little  with  his  reality. 

This  was  not  a  year  of  rank  insurrection,  in  any  of  the  usually  disturbed 
(that  is,  starving)  districts  of.  Ireland.  Great  outrages  were  not  committed  by 
the  neglected,  uneducated,  and  despairing  peasantry.  The  chief  feature  of 
their  refractory  spirit,  for  the  season,  was  evinced  in  combinations  and  determi¬ 
nations  not  to  cut  down  the  corn  of  any  of  their  land  owners,  no  matter  of  what 
degree,  who,  during  the  speechifying  of  a  recent  election,  we  believe,  had 
thought  proper  to  give  them  rather  hard  words. 

“  An’  so,  we’re  not  as  much  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  poor  Capt’ns  whate, 
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i^ther,  Con  ?”  asked  one  of  a  body  of  legislators  among  them,  who  were  as¬ 
sembled,  by  stealth,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  in  an  old  bam,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  next  day ; — it  will  he  imder- 
stood  that  the  querist  spoke  in  a  tone  of  mock  compassion  for  “  the  poor  Capt'n  ” 
while  his  features  expressed  a  bitter  sneer.  ’ 

“  The  divvle  a  grain  of  id  ’ill  ever  lie  in  shape,  wid  help  from  our  holv 
•Roman  reaping-hooks,  Micky,  ma-boiichal^^^  answered  Con,  who  might  he  termed 
chairman  of  their  committee  of  public  safety,  though,  indeed,  he  was  only  sipiat- 
ted  on  a  thin  lair  of  old  straw,  accidentally  found  in  the  empty  bam. 

“  Och,  an’  its  like,  if  we  don’t  cut  it  for  him,  that  he’ll  be  forced  to  send  a 
little  way  to  the  north  for  the  nate  Orange  hands,”  remarked  a  third, — hecase, 
ye  see,  boys,  we’re  only  all  a  set  o’  the  baste-brutes  o’  Romans  that’s  to  be  found 
about  him,  in  these  parts,  and  that  he  said,  out  afore  all  the  gintlemen,  tli’ 
other  day,  ware’nt  fit  to  be  touched  wid  a  pair  o’  tongs,  so  we  ware’nt,  the  Lord 
look  down  on  us !” — 

“  Amin,”  assented  Micky — “  an’  since  if  he  can  stop  his  nose  at  us,  afore  the 
whate  is  ripe,  he  can  do  widout  us,  when  its  ready  to  shell  idself  about  the  fields.” 

“  That’s  a  thruth,”  said  another — “  an’,  sure,  when  the  people  that  God 
plaised  to  put  in  a  country,  aren’t  fit  to  cut  the  harvest  that  God  put  in  it  too, 
why,  thin,  the  Capt’n  must  only  thry  to  send  for  the  Orangemen,  the  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  as  my  gossip  here  tould  ye  afore  me,  or  else  see  how^  many  rale, 
honest  boys,  like  ’em,  he’ll  be  able  to  get  in  the  barony.” 

“  An’  they’re  asily  counted,”  resumed  Con,  the  chairman — “  four  of  ’em, 
all  in  a  lump ;  ould  Spear,  wid  the  head  shakin’  on  his  shouldhers,  like  the 
last  lafe  on  the  top  of  a  papalar — he  that  cries  ‘  amin  ’  to  his  reverence,  the 
ministher,  in  the  church,  every  Sunday — ould  Spear,  I  say,  is  one ;  thm  there’s 
the  two  Hucks,  brothel’s,  the  wavers ;  the  only  bodies  that  hears  auld  Spear  in 
the  church,  or  does  be  there  to  hear  him,  bamn  the  ministher’s  oun  wife  and 
childher,  and  the  Capt’n  himself,  long  life  to  him — an’  to  his  whate,  too— the 
Hucks  is — stop — ould  Spear  is  one — yes — the  two  Hucks  is  three — craturs  so 
worn  away  with  the  shuttle,  and  goin’  in  winther  to  a  could  church,  tliat— hut, 
look  up  there,  boys !”— cried  the  speaker,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  as  he 
stared  towards  the  roof  of  the  bam.  The  eyes  of  all  the  other  rebels  followed 
his,  and  fixed  upon  the  face  of  a  man  which  was  visible  thro’  a  rent  in  the 
thatch,  and  which  earnestly  regarded  them. 

“  It’s  Connors,  the  informer!”  shouted  Micky — “  out  wid  us,  boys,  an’  let 
us  give  him  what  some  of  us  owes  him,  at  last !  ” 

“  I’m  no  Connors,  and  I’m  no  informer,”  said  the  man  overhead,  “  stop 
where  ye  are,  boys,  and  look  at  my  fatures  again.” 

“  By  the  mortial  man!”  cried  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  young  taciturn,  sad- 
browed  fellow,  who  previously  had  not  uttered  a  word,  tho’  he  now  spoke  with 
remarkable  liveliness  of  voice  and  manner,  as  he  sprang  from  his  primitive 
seat  on  his  heels  by  the  rough  wall  of  the  building — “  By  the  mortial  man, 
an’  he  says  thrue! — it’s  poor  Ned  Cahill  is  in  it,  if  he’s  a  livin’  man  this 
night!—” 

“  You’re  not  far  off  from  the  mark,  Peery  O’Dea,”  replied  the  intruder— 
“  and,  now  that  you’re  sure  o’me  won’t  you  and  the  other  boys  let  me  drop 
down  among  ye,  to  discoorse  one  word  ?” — He  prepared  to  descend  thro’  the 
aperture  as  he  spoke ;  his  face  disappeared  from  it ;  his  legs,  his  body,  took  the 
place  of  the  former ;  then  he  swung  an  instant,  by  the  hands,  from  the  rude 
joists  of  the  roof,  and  saying — “  tisn’t  the  same  way  some  people  ’ud  like  to  see 
me  bangin’,  boys” — he  alighted  finnly  on  his  outspread  feet,  in  the  middle  ot 
the  earthen  floor  of  the  barn.  There  was  ease,  agility,  and  boldness  in  all  his 
motions  while  accomplishing  this  not  unperilous  descent ;  Jind  now,  the  nish- 
light  which  illumined  the  council  of  the  disaffected  Irish,  showed  the  person  ot 
a  slight-limbed  man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  broad  chest  and  shoulders. 
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and  a  well-favoured  face,  of  which  the  only  disap^rccable  exprcsvsion  was  the  • 
suspicious  curl  of  the  brow,  and  the  sideloupf  quick  glance  of  the  eye. 

“  Musha,  my  poor  fellow  !  poor  Ned  !’*  resumed  l*ecry  O’Dea,  luistening  to 
him,  and  there  were  tears  in  Peei^’s  eyes,  and  a  tremor  in  his  limbs,  while  they 
interchanged  the  usual  salute — kissing  each  other’s  cheeks,  as  they  held  each 
other’s  hands.  The  other  peasants  looked  on,  w  ith  various  expressions  of  count¬ 
enance.  Some  shewed  sympathy  ;  some  anxiety,  perhaps  for  themselves ;  and 
tme  or  two  regarded  the  new-comer,  as  if  forming  a  selfish  resolution  towards 
him. 

“  And  how  is  Nelly,  ma~bouchal demanded  Ned  Cahill. 

“  The  only  sisther  o’  yees  is  brave  an’  hearty,”  answered  Peery  O’Dea — 
“  if  it  wasn’t  for  thinkin’  a  great  daile  about  you,  Ned,  an’  crying,  mornin’, 
noon,  and  night,  on  the  head  of  it  all.” 

“  An’  her  weenoch  ?”  continued  Cahill. 

“  As  fine  a  lump  of  a  hoy  as  ever  you - ”  began  the  vain  father.  His  bro¬ 

ther-in-law  interrupted  him. 

“  Oh,  well, — sure  I  know,  Peery ;  Nelly’s  gorqoon  ’ll  want  no  praises  you 
can  giv'e  him :  but  that’s  not  the  business,  now.  1  cum  here,  a  good  stretch  o’ 
voivd,  to  spake  o’  something  else  to  you  and  the  boys  foment  me,  only  I ’m 
hungry,  not  to  say  drouthy,  an’  ’ud  ax  a  bit  an’  a  sup  afore  I  make  my  noi-a- 
lion ;  so  you’ll  just  step  out,  a-ricA,  and  beg  a  mouthful  for  me  from  Nelly, 
and  tell  her  Pll  see  her,  may  be,  the  night,  afore  I  take  to  my  thravels  again.” 

“  I  ’ll  run  out,”  volunteered  one  of  the  two  men,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  glancing  at  Cahill  in  a  questionable  way, — ‘  I’ll  run  out,  Peery,  an’  you  can 
be  stoppin’  wid  your  brother-in-law.” 

“  No,”  said  Cahill,  fixing  upon  him  an  expressive  look — no,  neighbour, 
(we’re  all  neighbours  aftlier  a  manner,  tho’  I  won’t  take  id  on  me  to  say  I  ever 
saw  much  of  you  afore) ;  but  no,  neither  Peery  nor  you  need  go  now.  Con, 
my  boy,”  turning  hastily  to  the  ex-chief  of  the  assembly,  “  you  and  I  are  ould 
friends,  an’  you’ll  think  it  no  great  throuble  to  run  and  ax  a  morsel  to  ate  for  a 
hungiy  and  a  tired  man.” 

“  Your  afther  just  sayin  it,  Ned  a-ricA,”  responded  Con,  and  he  arose  and 
strode  towards  tlie  badly-secured  and  crazy  door  of  the  barn.  “I’ll  let  you 
out,  my  own  self,”  continued  Cahill, — “  tliere,”  holding  the  door  only  a  little 
way  apart,  while  he  again  glanced  keenly  around  him,  “  and  now,  Go<l  sj)ecd 
you :  ”  he  shut  the  door,  and  secured  it  as  he  had  found  it ;  “  an’  you  and  I , 
Peery,  can  just  step,  the  closest  of  any,  to  the  dour ;  for  who  knows  who  might 
he  on  the  scent  of  one  of  us  abroad ;  there’s  great  temptation,  boys,”  turning 
to  tlie  legislators,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  “  great  temptation  even 
among  neighbours  sometimes,  in  the  reward  oflered  for  the  head  of  a  poor 
outlaw.” 

Short  answers,  yet  such  as  sympathized  with  Cahill’s  well-known  position, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  came  from  tlie  greater  number  of  his  hearers  after  he  had 
spoken ;  but  Peery  O’Dea  was  greatly  moved ;  his  friends  heard  him  groan  as 
he  turned  away  his  face. 

“  It’s  a  long  time  since  you  cum  this  road  afore,  Ned,”  remarked  the  IMicky 
before  named,  “  tho’  we  hard  tell  of  you  showing  yourself,  here  and  there,  in 
other  places.” 

“  Aye,  Micky,  the  life  I’m  forced  to  keep  isn’t  the  pleasantest :  here  an’  there, 
as  you  say,  go^  weather  an’  bad ;  sleepin’  little,  and  never  two  nights  together 
on  the  same  road,  an’  never  undher  a  Christian  roof,  but  out  in  the  fields  at  the 
snug  side  of  a  stack,  or  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  plantation,  or  near  the  fox’s  hole,  or 
down  by  the  river  near  the  otter’s  bed ;  and  all  for  fear  of  what  I  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago.  The  neighbours  are  very  good  to  me — I’ll  never  deny  id ;  and,  as 
yet,  I  have  no  lason  to  be  in  dread  or  doubt  of  any  one;  but  the  reward  in  the 
proclamations  is  a  heavy  one  ;  that’s  all  I  have  to  say.” 
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lie  sUivtecl  sliglilly,  Peery  sharing  his  emotion,  as  a  woman’s  voice  came  lo 
the  door  at  the  outside,  high  in  anxiety  if  not  lamentation.  Cahill,  after  lis¬ 
tening  a  moment,  hastily  undid  a  second  time  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  usinir 
however,  some  caution  still,  and  after  saying  in  a  whisper  to  Peery,  “  look  about 
you,”  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  his  only  sister,  whom  he  had  not  for  a  lonjr 
time  seen,  and  who  was  his  nearest  sui*viving  relation.  ^ 

Their  meeting  evinced  deep  and  true  affection  on  both  sides.  The  vouno- 
woman  had  an  interesting  if  not  handsome  face,  and  it  and  her  person  just 
began  to  indicate  the  matronly  change,  which  her  characters  and  duties  of  wife 
and  moUier  were  working  in  her  mind.  She  wept  abundantly,  while  her  amis 
surrounded  his  neck,  and  her  face  lay  hidden  on  his  bosom  ;  hut  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  her  attempts  to  speak  could  not  get  beyond,  “  oh,  Ned !  oh,  poor  Ned!” 
Nor  was  the  rough  man  she  clung  to  unmoved. 

At  length  they  began  to  talk  a  little  more  freely,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
claim  which  her  brother  had  forwarded  by  Con  upon  her  hospitality,  Mary 
O’Dea  caused  the  outlaw  to  sit  down  near  the  door,  with  his  hack  to  the  wall, 
upon  her  ample  cloak  folded  into  a  temporary  cushion  ;  and  confronting  him, 
sitting  also  on  her  hunkers,”  she  gave  him  to  eat  of  the  plain  fare  she  was 
able  to  snatch  up  at  home,  and  to  drink,  too,  out  of  a  bottle  of  “  potheen,”  diluted 
with  water.  During  her  attentions,  and  his  industry  in  consequence  of  them, 
Maryl^ked  every  other  instant  at  her  brother’s  features,  or  scanned  his  person, 
or  perhaps  the  state  of  his  attire,  while  tears  still  flowed  down  her  cheeks,  and 
plaintive  mutterings  escaped  her.  Poor  Mary,  poor  as  she  was,  deserves  to  he 
called  a  good  specimen  of  the  only  really  beautiful  existence  under  Heaven’s 
sun,  a  true-hearted  and  gentle-hearted  woman ;  she  possessed,  too,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear,  what  (thank  Providence !)  often  mixes  up  with  female  excellence  in  the 
softest  shape,  a  strong,  prompt  mind,  and  a  sacred  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

“  An*  won’t  you  stop  wid  us  the  night,  Ned,  agraiv  she  asked,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  hasty  meal. 

You  oughtn’t  to  say  to  me,  wonH  you,  Ned,  but  can  you,  Mary,  ma 
chree^"*  he  answered,  turning  his  head  to  the  door  to  note  if  Peery  continued  to 
do  duty  at  it,  with  the  pistol  he  had  slipped  into  his  hand,  “  that’s  what  you 
ought  to  say  to  me,  Mary  ;  hut  little’s  the  use  in  thinkin’  of  the  thing  the  heart 
’ud  like  best  to  do,  when  a  body  isn’t  able  to  do  it.” 

“  /’ll  do  something  to  get  you  lave  to  do  that^  Ned,  my  dear,  afore  I’m  many 
days  oulder,”  resumed  Mary,  glancing  at  her  husband,  and,  with  a  nod  of  her 
head,  looking  expressively  at  her  brother,  while  she  spoke  in  a  low,  cautious 
voice. 

“  Mary^ !  Mary  asthore !  ”  he  said,  in  the  lowest  whisper,  although  its  cadence 
betokened  sudden  and  deep  emotion,  “  what  are  you  for  saying,  girl?  get  up, 
and  come  this  way  w  id  me.” 

He  took  her  by  the  ann,  and  led  her  into  a  corner  of  the  ham,  where  they 
were  far  removed  from  the  peasants.  < 

“  What’s  this,  at  all?”  he  continued,  “tell  me  in  one  word,  Maiy ! 

“  I  know  all  about  it  at  last,  Ned,  and  Pll  do  my  best  to  free  you  from  the 
outlawry,”  she  replied. 

“  Dtioul  he  cried  impatiently ;  “  the  woman  has  taken  lave  of  her  seven 
senses! — all  about  what?  and  what  would  you  dhrame  o’  doing?  and  who 
tould  you,  Mary,  if  you  do  know  all  ?” 

“  Himself,  Ned.” 

“  Peery?  his  ownself?”  he  demanded.  “  No  other  cratur ;  who  could? 
fellow,  he  couldn’t  long  keep  it  from  me ;  the  heart  in  his  body  is  too  sthraight, 
and  it  loves  and  likes  us  both  too  well  to  let  him  lie  down  quietly,  and  you— 

“  \Miisht,  Mary,  for  your  life!  whisht!”  he  cast  his  habitually  suspicious  eyes 
all  round  him  ;  “  inusha,  but  he’s  a  born  fool  of  his  mother  to  open  his  lips  t(» 
you  a  word  about  it!  an’  tell  me,  Mary,  what  are  you  goin’  to  do?  what  can 
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you  thry  that  wouldn’t  he  against  your  own  husband — tlie  father  of  your 
’weenochr  he  continued,  passionately,  “and  daare  you,  Mary — daare  you 
attempt  any  thing  so  unnaatural  as  that  ?  Marj',  my  curse  be  upon  your  head — 
and  I  will  pray  to  our  father  and  our  mother  to  curse  you  out  of  their  graves,  if 
you  let  only  tlie  thought  of  it  come  into  your  mind !”  She  several  times  strove 
to  speak,  he  seemed  resolved  to  atford  her  no  opportunity ;  “  give  over  thinking 
of  it,  I  warn  you !”  he  went  on,  “  and  now  good  bye,  and  God  bless  you,  if  you 
(lesene  his  blessing;  good  bye,  Mary,  I’ll  see  you  again  as  soon  as  I  can!” 
He  hastily  turned  from  her,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  continued 
speaking  to  the  peasants,  without  an  instant’s  pause,  “  I’m  goin*  my  road,  boys, 
and  as  my  time  is  short,  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  ye,  at  a  hop-and-a- 
jump ;  so  here  it  is.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  down  among  ye  the  morrow 
morning.  He’s  to  stop  vid  a  good  frind  of  yours,  I  hear,  and  that’s  like  as 
if  he  wasn’t  far  off  from  being  a  good  frind  himself.  I  don’t  want  to  advise 
ye  to  be  good  boys  foment  his  eyes ;  sure  you’ll  thrate  him  well  of  your  own 
accord,  becase  ye  all  know  he  manes  well  to  us,  (the  first  of  his  kind  that  ever 
said  so,  at  laste,)  and  morebetoken  becase  he  goes  about  the  poor  counthry  like 
a  man  that  has  thrust  in  its  poor  people ;  ridin’  his  horse,  sometimes,  amost 
alone,  along  bye  roads  and  bosheens,  as  simple,  ay,  and  a  great  dail  simpler 
than  some  o’  the  little  squireens  nigh  hand  to  us ;  well,  if  its  a  tiling  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Lighten  axes  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ax  ye  to  cut  his  harvest,  would 
only  be  a  good  turn,  afther  all,  not  to  refuse ;  and  it  may  sarve  yourselves ;  and 
may  be  it  might  sarve  me,  too,  in  an  endayvour  I’m  goin’  to  make  to  get  lave 
to  come  home  from  my  rambles,  and  take  to  aming  an  honest  mouthful  again ; 
and  so,  there’s  what  I’m  come  a  begging  to  ye  for;  and  now,  the  good  night 
to  ye,  boys,  or  the  top  o’  the  morning;  for  that  matter  the  day’s  breakin’ 
already.  God  speed  ye.” 

“  Peery  o’  Dea,”  he  added,  whispering  his  brother-in-law,  “  help  me  to  open  this 
ould  door,  quick,  quick  1  and  out  vid  you  now  like  a  hurler  afore  me !  and  let  us 
run  over  a  field  or  two  together.  I  want  to  spake  to  you,  and  keep  you  free  of 
harm!  Come,  man,  hurry!”  He  seized  Peery’s  ann,  and  almost  forced  him 
through  the  door-way ;  and  when  Mary  and  some  of  the  peasants  went  out  to 
look  after  them,  the  brothers-in-law  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  Mary  pondered 
a  moment,  shook  her  head,  and  then  bent  her  steps  homeward,  little  changed 
in  the  resolution  she  Lad  taken  to  try  and  restore  her  brother  to  society. 

“  What  fools’  talk  has  passed  between  you  and  Mary,  Peery  O’Dea  ?”  asked 
Cahill,  when  they  had  gained  their  place  of  concealment,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  which  overhung  the  main  road  to  their  village. 

“  Ned,”  answered  Peery,  “  you  know  I’ve  tould  her  all ;  don’t  fly  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  wid  me ;  I  saw  ye  discoorsin’  together  in  the  barn,  and  it  was  asy  to  guess 
what  Mary  was  sayin’  to  you.” 

“  An’  that’s  the  way  you  keep  your  promise  wid  me?” — questioned  Ned. 

“  I  couldn’t  help  it,  Ned  Cahill,  asthore.  It  was  lyin’  like  a  heavy  stone  on 
my  heart.  Sure*  enough,  we  botli  thought  it  would  be  for  the  best ;  I  to  hould 
my  tongue  an’  thry  to  work  for  her  an’  the  weenoch,  while  you  were  only  forced 
to  hide  yourself  for  a  start.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ned;  the  moniin’  I 
hard  o’  them  takin’  you,  I  set  off  for  the  jail  dour,  to  give  myself  up  to  them 
iu  your  stead,  as  it  well  become  me  to  do ;  an’  nothin’  but  the  news  I  lamed 
on  the  road  o’  your  breakin’  jail,  an’  givin’  ’em  leg  bail,  the  thing  that  put  the 
outlawry  on  you,  afther  all,  poor  boy,  nothin’  but  that  sent  me  home  agin. 
Ay,  an’  I  have  more  to  say  to  you,  Ned  Cahill;  the  first  moment  I  hear  o’ 
your  fallen  into  their  clutches  a  second  time.  I’ll  be  on  the  road  to  the  jail  dour 
a  second  time  too ;  for  I  can’t  ate  by  day,  nor  sleep  by  night,  thinkin’  o’  you. 
An’  afther  all  we  can  say  about  Mary  and  the  child,  my  heart  tells  me  I’m 
not  doin’  a  thing  that  a  man  ought  to  do.” 

“  Bother  an’  botheration,  Peery ;  do  you  mane  to  tell  me,  even  if  it  did 
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happen  that  I  was  locked  up  agin,  that  it  ivould  be  the  part  of  a  man  to  start 
himself  off,  of  his  own  accord,  from  wife  an'  weenoch ;  to  say  nothin*  o’  the 
poor  ould  father  o’  you,  sittin’  at  home  by  the  fire ;  an’  let  them  send  you  for 
life  across  the  wide  seys,  if  they  didn’t  take  the  life  from  you  aforehand?  I 
tell  you,  man,  you  have  your  duties  laid  out  for  you  on  this  yearth ;  as  for  me 
no  one  is  dependin’  on  me,  and  no  one  ’ud  miss  me,  barrin’  yourself  an’  Marv  • 
an’  even  ye  only  for  the  sorrow,  an’  nothing  at  all  for  the  loss ;  an*  I’m  not  a 
boy  given  to  raarryin’,  I  don’t  think  the  notion  of  id  ’ill  ever  come  into  my 
head  agin ;  for,  in  throth,  Peery,  from  the  day  I  helped  to  cany  poor  Cauth 
Farrel  to  the  berrin-ground,  afther  the  long  sickness  that  made  her  a  light  load 
to  carry  any  where  afore  it  ended  her  days  ” — Cahill’s  voice  changed,  and  his 
eyes  fell — “  from  that  day  to  this,  Peery,  though  I  was  a  younger  boy  then,  I 
never  saw  the  colleen  I’d  care  to  be  thinkin’  of;  no,  nor  wanted  to  see  her 
neither.  But  we’ere  talkin’  a  power  o’  raumaush  here,  in  this  ould  place.  Tell 
me,  Peery,  an’  don’t  tell  me  any  thing  but  the  thruth,  how  much  o’  the  raal 
business  did  you  blab  out  to  Mary  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  hide  a  single  bit  o’  the  raal  business,  Ned.  I  tould  her  that  it  was 
myself  (an’  you  not  wid  us  nor  in  the  sacret)  that  went  up  to  Lighton’s  house 
that  night,  for  the  arms,  along  wid  the  other  boys ;  an’  I  tould  her  you  only 
follied  us  to  get  me  home  out  o’  danger,  when,  by  bad  luck,  you  found  out 
what  I  was  goin’  to  do ;  and  that,  when  the  Peelei's  purshued  us,  afther  we  got 
the  guns  and  pistols,  and  were  hard  and  close  on  my  thrack,  you  ran  up  to  me, 
Ned,  and  forced  my  gun  from  me,  an’  made  me  turn  off  home  by  a  cross-cut; 
och,  Ned!  if  it  could  come  into  my  mind  that  night,  what  you  were  goin’  to 
do—” 

“  Phu,  Peery,  I  never  meant  they  should  ketch  either  of  us,  when  I  took 
your  gun,  an’  if  you  were  bid  by  me  to  use  your  legs  sooner,  they  never  would 
have  to  tell  that  they  came  up  wid  me;  ’twas  our  argufyin’  the  thing  that 
spiled  all.  Well,  no  matther  now.  Just  listen  to  me  over  agin.  What’s 
Mary  goin’  to  do,  to  thry  an’  get  me  free  o’  the  outlawry  ?  can  you  tell  me 
that,  Peery  ?”  Peery  solemnly  protested  he  could  not.  He  had  never  heard 
his  wife  mention  the  subject.  Cahill  looked  grave,  and,  after  a  pause,  kindling 
into  a  rage,  said,  “  By  th6  sky  over  us !  if  my  sisther,  my  fatlier’s  and  my 
mother’s  daughther,  ever  attempts  the  like  of  it,  I  could  kill  her  with  my  own 
hand!” 

Peery  asked  what  he  meant ;  and  it  was  obvious,  from  his  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  manner,  that  he  did  not  share  with  his  brother-in-law  a  single  doubt  of 
Mary. — Cahill  evaded  answering  him. 

“  You  must  stop  the  day  by  my  side,  Peery — that’s  all ;  or  as  much  of  the 
day,  at  laste,  as  ’HI  be  wantin  to  do  what  I  mane  to  doe  in.  An’,  first  of  all,  let 
us  hide  here  till  the  Lord  Lieutenant  passes  by  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  big  house;  I’d 
like  to  see  him,  that  I  may  know  him  again  ;  an’  he’ll  soon  come  now,  for  Mr. 
Lowe  expects  him  to  tlie  great  break’ast.” 

Accordingly,  both  remained  in  the  old  ruin  some  hours,  peering  out  upon  the 
road  through  narrow  window-slits  in  its  walls.  And  Ned  Cahill  seemed  to  have 
gained  true  information  as  to  the  movements  of  Vice-Boyalty.  After  some 
lime  distant  shouts  reached  them ;  they  watched  the  top  line  of  the  hilly  road ; 
the  uproar  came  nearer ;  clouds  of  dust  arose  in  view  ;  and,  dimly  seen  through 
it,  down  streamed  and  trundled  the  crowds  of  peasantry,  who  were  drawing  his 
Excellency,  wdth  silken  ropes,  in  his  open  carriage,  and  the  huge  crowds  who, 
jumping  and  capering,  were  before  them,  beside  them,  and  behind  them  ;  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  place,  on  horseback,  in  front ;  “  an’  not  a 
soger  nor  a  Peeler  to  be  seen!”— as  the  ecstatic  mob  declared,  and  truly  de¬ 
clared  ; — the  ecsLitie  mob,  who,  not  two  yeai’s  before,  had  been  enjoying  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  who  have  not  remained  quite  ecsUitic,  ever  since  that 
blessed  morning. 
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“  Tin  tould  I’ll  know  him  in  the  carriage  by  his  takin  oft'  his  hat  and  iiiakin 
all  manner  o’  bows  and  fine  manners  to  the  people — soliloifuizcd  Cahill, 
l(H)king  close,  as  the  frantic  rout  whirled  onward  the  truly  and  raeritcdly  ]>opu- 
lar  Lord  Lieutenant,  often  tumbling  over  each  other,  in  the  miserable  zeal  of 
each  and  all  to  “  have  one  pull  at  the  ropes.” 

“  Well,  an’  there  I  seen  liim,  sure  enough,”  resumed  Cahill,  “  an’  it  ’ill  he 
quare  if  I  don’t  know  him  agin,  after  he  ates  his  brcak'ast — much  good  may  it 
do  him,  every  bitan’  sup  of  id.” 

At  Mr.  Lowe’s  hall-door  the  people  pennitted  his  Excellency  to  stop.  Their 
parish  priest  there  read  him  a  little  address,  to  which  he  repli^  kindly,  in  im¬ 
promptu.  Again  we  have  to  notice  the  correctness  of  Ned  Cahill^s  private 
sources  of  information.  Captain  Lighton,  who,  with  other  gentlemen,  had 
ridden  out  that  morning  to  meet  the  great  man,  handed  a  note  into  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  intenupting  a  few  words  of  conversation  with 
the  parish  priest,  immediately  glanced  once  at  it,  and  then,  saying  something  in 
a  low  voice,  gave  it  to  his  late  reverend  panegy  rist,  who,  having  perused  it  in 
his  turn,  thus  addressed  the  assembled  thousands. 

“  My  good  people — down  to  this  morning  ye  have  refused,  even  against  my 
request,  to  cut  Captain  laghton’s  corn ;  here  is  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  your  friend,  if  you  will 
let  him,  by  deserving  his  friendship, — and  through  my  mouth  his  Excellency  is 
pleased  to  ask  ye,  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  save  the  blessed  harvest  that  Divine 
Providence - ” 

“  We  will,  plase  his  Majisty  and  your  Riverince ;”  interrupted  a  voice  very 
like  that  of  “  Con — “  we  will,  out  o’  glory  to  him  for  axin  us,—  an’  for  another 
little  rason,  becase  poor  Ned  Cahill,  that  we’re  all  sorry  for,  an*  love  an’  like, 
is  afther  bidding  us  do  the  same  thing  aforehand.” 

“  Ned  Cahill !  the  poor  outlaw  I”  resumed  the  good  priest,  forgetting  a  little 
chagrin  he  had  felt,  on  the  head  of  being  cheated  out  of  a  very  pretty  perora¬ 
tion,  by  Con’s  interruption  :  and  he  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  began  to  discourse 
anew,  in  seeming  earnestness. 

Ned  Cahill  and  Peeiy  O’Dea  soon  had  proof,  from  a  changed  hiding-place, 
that  the  people  respected  Con’s  pledge  as  their  spokesman ;  shouting  and 
capering,  and  brandishing  their  sickles,  hundreds  of  them  nished  into  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  fields,  and  simultaneously  attacked  all  the  ripe  com  they  could  find. 

And  still  the  outlaw  showed  a  knowledge  of  how  more  important  people 
were  to  act  upon  that — to  him — memorable  day.  Having  again  spirited  Peery 
along  with  him  to  a  convenient  place  of  ambush,  he  watched,  earnestly,  the 
expected  approach  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  along  a  bye-road  leading,  zig-zag, 
Irom  Mr.  Lowe’s  house.  Peery  knew  his  purpose  by  this  time,  and  awaited' its 
issue  with  his  own  mental  reservations  of  what  he  would  do,  should  evil  come 
of  Ned’s  bold  thought. 

‘‘ Whisht,  Peerj^ I’-’  cried .Cxih ill,  catching  his  arm,  as  he  glanced  over  the 
hedge  of  the  road,  with  a  sparkling  eye,  and  suddenly  Ihiring  cheeks here 
he  is,  sooner  than  I  or  others  had  a  notion  of! — and  ridin  quite  alone,  too,  hy 
the  Powers ! — ^not  an  edge-a-gong-t  nor  Misther  Lowe,  himself,  w id  him ! — well, 
an’  that’s  quare !  bud  I  s’pose  they’re  behind  the  turn  o’  the  road  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it’s  all  the  bether  for  me — so  here  goes,  in  the  name  o’  God  and  good 
luck !  ” — and  springing  upon  the  road,  and  falling  instantly  upon  his  knees, 
f^traight  before  the  object  of  his  soul’s  solicitude  and  reverence,  he  continued, — 
“  Oh,  your  Excellency!  oh,  my  I^ord  Lieutenant! — oh,  plaise  your  Majisty, 
hear  one  word  from  a  poor,  heart-sore  man !” 

“  W^ha — a — t,  what,  what,  friend  ?”  stuttered  the  person  he  addressed,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rein  in  and  quiet  his  horse,  who  had  l)cen  amazingly  startled  at 
the  sudden  vision  of  Cahill ;  and,  indeed,  the  horse’s  master  did  not  speak  or 
hH)k  like  a  man  of  perfect  presence  of  mind. 
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“  My  life,  my  life  1”  resumed  Caliill ;  “  wait,  your  honour,  my  Lord  Lieute¬ 
nant,  an*  ril  hould  him  for  you  — and  he  jumped  up  and  grasped  the  horse’s 
reins — an’  now - ” 

“  Let  go,  fellow !  let  go !  ” — screamed  the  rider,  in  increased  ten-or,  for,  from 
Cahill’s  brogue  and  impassioned  pronunciation,  he  had  mistaken  the  possessive 
pronoun  which  the  supplicant  had  placed  before  the  word  “  life.” 

“  Och,  an’  won’t  I,  your  Majisty,  won’t  I,  when  you  only  hear  me  spake  one 
word! — sure  I’m  no  one  else  in  the  world,  bud  poor  Cahill  the  outlaw,  that 
your  Majisty —  ” 

“  Outlaw  !”  repeated  the  other — “  savage  villain  !  do  you  mean  to  murder  me  ?” 

“  Murder  you,  my  Lord  Lieutenant !”  repeated  poor  Cahill,  in  his  turn, 
letting  go  tlie  reins,  and  starting  back,  aghast,  with  clasped  hands — “  By  the 
blessed  stars  in  the  sky  !  I  love  an’  like  you  so  well,  that  1  wouldn’t  harm  a  hair 
o’  your  horse’s  mane,  let  alone  one  o’  your  own  head,  for  the  round  world 
stuffed  full  of  goold !” 

“  And  why  do  you  carry  that  pistol,  then  ?”  still  stammered  the  poor  Double, 
now  a  little  soothed,  however,  by  the  honied  flattery  of  Cahill,  and  tlie  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  splendid  titles  addressed  to  him. 

“  This?  the  bit  of  a  pistol,  my  lord?”  Cahill  drew  it  from  his  breast,  where 
its  butt  had  not  been  well  hidden — “  och,  an’  is  id  me  you  fear,  on  the  head  o’ 

this ! — lookee  here,  plaise  your  Majisty - ” 

He  discharged  the  weapon  in  the  air,  close  by  the  horse’s  ears,  however ;  the 
animal  pranced  and  reared  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  his  rider,  still  sharing  his 
feelings,  could  scarce  keep  his  saddle. 

“  An’  see  here,  agin” — continued  Cahill,  hurling  the  pistol  from  him — an 
action  lost  to  the  confounded  and  dancing  eyes  of  the  Double — “  and  now,  at 
laste,  your  Majisty  ’ill  please  to  hear  me!” — he  renewed  his  grasp  on  the 
hoi-se’s  bridle,  really  only  meaning  well — “  you  put  the  outlawry  on  an  inno¬ 
cent  poor  man,  my  Lord  Lieutenant! — one  that  never  riz  a  hand,  for  bad,  in 
the  counthry  ! — oh,  take  it  off  o’  me,  take  it  off  o’  me !  Let  me  go  home  from 
the  hills  and  the  woods,  agin,  to  sleep  undher  a  christhen  roof,  an’  to  meet  my 
fellow-cratures  widout  bein’  afeard  o’  them,  an’  to  put  my  hand  to  the  spade 
or  the  plough,  agin,  that  I  may  arn  the  honest  bit,  and  the  honest  sup,  an’ 
that  I  may  go  to  the  house  o’  God,  an’  kneel  down,  there,  and  put  up  my 
prayers  for  you  an’  yours,  to  the  last  day  I  draw  the  breath  o’life  ! — ochown, 
take  it  off  o’  me,  an’  may  you  reign  long  in  glory,  an’  die  happy ! — It’s  an  inno¬ 
cent  boy  that  axes  you,  my  Lord  the  Lieutenant — it’s  an  innocent  poor  boy ! — 
Say  the  word  out  o’  your  mouth,  say  the  word,  an’  do  a  good  action !  say  the 
word,  an’ - ” 

“Well,  well,  well,  man” — interrupted  the  Double,  his  fears  now’  only 
divided  between  the  uncertainty  whether  he  had  to  do  with  a  wild-Irish 
assassin,  or  a  wild-Iiish  madman — “  d — don’t  you  pull  me  about  so,  and  we 
shall  see — let  go  the  bridle  and  I  will  say  the  w  ord — there — stand  aside,  now, 
and  you  may  regard  youreelf  as  a  free  man.” 

“  Hurrah!”  screamed  Cahill,  jumping  up  a  good  height  from  the  ground, 
as  he  smote  his  breast  in  utter  joy — “  Peery  O’Dea,  inside  the  fence,  there  ? 
Peery  O’Dea,  do  you  hear  that  ?” 

“  Hurrah !  an’  it’s  I  that  do !”  answered  Peery,  with  another  shout,  disco¬ 
vering  himself. 

“  It’s  off  o’ me!  it’s  off  o’me !”  continued  Cahill,  hugging  his  brother-in- 
law — “  isn’t  id,  your  honour-in-glory — isn’t  id  ?” 

“It  is,  it  is — to  be  sure  it  is — ^liave  I  not  said  so  ?  I  revoke  every  thing — only 
wont  you  and  the  other  man  move  away  from  my  hoi'se’s  head  ?  So — good  da\ 

to  you  both— all’s  right— good  day - and  seeing  the  road  at  last  clear  before 

him,  the  speaker  gave  spur  and  rein  to  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment, — ay,  and  out  of  Ireland  in  some  hours  after,  from  the  nearest 
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sca-iH>rt,  cured,  in  a  degree,  of  performing  his  absurd  and  miserable  impos¬ 
tures  in  it. 

“  There  you  go,  an’  may  honor  an’  glory  be  in  your  road,  afore  you !” — 
Cahill  continued  to  shout. 

“  There  you  go,  an’  may  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart  as  heavy 
iis  the  hearts  you’re  afther  makin’  happy,  this  day  I” — added  Peery. 

“  Stand  V'  cried  voices  at  their  backs — one  of  you  is  Cahill,  the  outlaw.” 
They  turned,  and  saw  half  a  dozen  police,  who,  witli  presented  carbines,  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  them. 

“Bother,  boys,  wid  your  ‘stand!’” — answered  Ned — “I’m  Cahill,  sure 
enough,  but  no  outlaw,  this  blessed  day,  thank  God,  an’  his  honor  the  Lord 
Lieutenant!  Hurrah!” — he  jumped  again. 

“  Come,  come — your  arms,” — siiid  the  serjeant  of  the  party. 

“  Aims  ?  sorrow  a  one  1  have,  barrin’  the  two  God  gave  me ; — a  little  while 
ago,  to  tell  thruth,  I  had  a  sort  of  an  ould  pistol  wid  me — but  I  sint  tlie  liullet 
of  id  up  into  the  air,  an’  itself  afther  the  bullet,  to  the  divvle,  entirely — an’  its 

my  word  I  give  you,  masther  Peelers,  honies,  that,  from  this  day,  out  ” - 

Search  him” — interrupted  the  seijeant. 

“  Here,  then — sarch — sarcli, — sarch — oh,  wid  all  my  heart.  I  tell  you,  boys, 
it’s  only  givin’  yourselves  throuble  for  nothin’  ” - 

“  Fall  in  with  the  men,  then,  and  march  for  jail,”  resumed  the  serjeant,  when 
the  useless  search  was  ended. 

“  Jail  ?  me  march  for  jail  ?  ye’re  mad  to  spake  of  id.  It’s  more  than  your 
lives  are  worth  to  use  the  words.  Take  great  care  what  ye’re  for  doin’.” 

“  Come,  fall  in ; — where  are  the  handcuffs  ?” 

“  Handcuffs  ?”  as  he  heard  them  jingling — “  have  a’  care  o’  your  behavour 
to  me,  I  tell  you  once  agin !”  ejaculated  Cahill,  while  he  vainly  resisted  tlie 
strength  used  to  manacle  his  hands — “  his  own  self  took  the  ban  off  ’o  me, 
masther  Peelers — his  own  self,  my  Lord  the  Lieutenant,  only  a  minute  agone, 
an’  on  this  very  blessed  spot !  ay,  ye  may  laugh  at  me  ;  bud  I  say  he  did !  an’ 
here’s  Peery  O’Dea  that’s  ready  to  say  the  same  thing,  for  he  hard  an’  seen 
him !  didn’t  you,  Peery,  didn’t  you  ?” 

Peery  proved,  indeed,  a  ready  witness;  but  still  the  police  sneered,  until,  after 
glancing  down  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  house,  the  seijeant  said, 
“  well,  Cahill,  now’s  the  time  to  get  grace  from  us,  if  your  words  are  true,” — 
the  man’s  tone  was  still  deriding — “  here  comes  his  Excellency.” 

“  Which  way  ?”  demanded  Cahill,  glancing  up  and  down  the  road,  in  great 
astonishment — “  Eh  ?  the  gentleman  ridin’  up  to  us  wid  Mr.  Lowe  an’  the 
officers  ?  stop— wait — stop— eh !  by  the  powers  o’man,  an’  it  is,  sure  enough, 
however  the  divvle— or  by  the  Lord’s  will — he  got  there !  Peery !  Peery, 
avich — 

“  Shove  aside,  and  clear  the  road,”  said  the  seijeant.  The  police  and  their 
prisoners  accordingly  stood  at  the  fence,  the  men  presenting  arms.  The  I^rd 
Lieutenant. stopt  before  them,  and  was  about  to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  when 
Cahill  broke  forward,  and  falling  almost  prostrate,  with  his  manacled  hands, 
prayed  his  Excellency  to  look  on  him,  and  remember  him  well,  and  say  whether 
or  no  he  had  not,  a  few  moments  before,  pardoned  him  his  offences ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  again  shouted  out  for  Peery  O’Dea  to  support  his  assertion. 

“  The  man  must  be  mad,” — said  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  Mr.  Lowe — both 
of  them  must  be  so ;  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them,  in  my  life  before :  and 
yet  how  apparently  sincere  is  their  earnestness;  one  of  them  weeps.” 

At  the  sound  of  his  Excellency’s  voice,  Cahill  started  up,  staring  in  misgiving 
and  dismay  on  the  face  of  the  speaker ;  and  again  he  called,  in  a  whisper,  to 
“  Peery !  Peery,  avich as  if  for  counsel. 

“  No,  Ned,  asthore^^^  replied  Peery,  after  making  his  own  observations, 
“  tisn’t  himself  is  afore  us — or — it  is  himself,  I  mane— or  else  there’s  two 
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o’  them— or,  it  was  the  ould  divvle  Uiat  came  the  road,  first  of  all,  to  make  you 
go  thro’  wid  the  foolish  thought  o’  your  mind,  an’  get  you  Liken  agin 

While  the  Lord  Lieutenant  still  spoke  in  an  under  tone  with  Mr.  Lowe  the 
Serjeant  of  the  police  advanced  to  recapture  Cahill.  Peery  O’Dea  now  sprancr 
forward  and  continued,  in  a  loud,  wailing  voice — “  But  since  they  have  you 
the  second  turn,  Ned,  its  time  for  me  to  do  what  I  said ! — Plaise  your  lordsliip, 
Ned  Cahill,  my  wife’s  brither,  tho’  he  broke  jail,  is  as  innocent  as  iny  own 
weemch  o’  what  sent  him  there! — I  am  the  man — I,  Perry  O’Dea, — that  headed 
the  boys  up  to  the  house,  for  the  arms  that  night, — an’  Ned  wasn’t  wid  us  at 
all,  only  met  me  on  the  road,  after  we  got  what  we  went  for — an’  forced  niv 
gun  for  me,  an’  stood  to  be  saized  by  the  Peelers !  an’  this  is  the  holy  thrulli, 
an’  ril  get  your  honor  plenty  o’  witnesses  to  say  so : — an’  now,  sure  vour 
Majisty  ’ill  just  tell  them  to  let  him  go,  and  take  me,  in  his  place,  an’” — * 

“  Don’t  put  thrust  in  a  word  the  fool  of  a’  boy  is  sayin,  gloiy  to  your  lord- 
ship,”  interrupted  Cahill — ^“the  head  of  him  is  cracked,  becase  I’m  poor 
Mary’s  brother,  an’  he’s  often  not  in  his  right  mind ;  ’twas  in  my  bauds  tlie 
gun  was  found — an’  ’twas  I  that  broke  jail — and,  by  coorse,  its’  I  that  ought 
to  go  to  jail,  over  agin;  an’  so,  mister  seijeant — now,  the  Lord  save  us!  an’ 
whats’  this  ?” 

Mary  O’Dea  held  him  in  her  arms,  sobbing  and  weeping  aloud.  “  To  jail 
you’ll  never  go,  brother  Ned,  machreer — she  cried — “never,  never,  praises 
to  the  good  God,  an’  our  good  Lord  Lieutenant!” — “  Avich,  you  poor  cratur; 
an’  did  that  desaitful  divvle  come  across  you,  too,  an’  make  you  all  manner  o’ 
promises?”  asked  Cahill,  returning  her  embraces.  “Your  honor,  my  lord!” 
continued  Mary,  “  spake  the  w  ord  you  promised  me !” — 

Addressing  Mr.  Lowe,  bis  Excellency,  touched  and  affected,  turned  his  horse’s 
head — “  Pray,  Sir,  explain  to  the  poor  people.”  “  Cahill,”  said  Mr.  Lowe, 
“  your  sister  has  saved  you ;  at  least  confirmed  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  merciful 
dispositions  towards  you,  previously  formed  out  of  other  circumstances.  Slie 
contrived  to  meet  his  Excellency,  before  my  house,  this  morning,  and,  on  con¬ 
dition  tliat  a  considerable  dejwt  of  concealed  arms-r-discovered  by  her,  she  has 
not  said  how,”  (Cahill  glanced  from  Mary  to  Peery)  “  should  be  delivered  up, 
obtained  your  pardon.  ’Tlie  tranquillity  of  the  country  for  the  last  year,  a 
word  in  your  favor,  from  your  priest  and  othei*s,  and  indeed  from  myself,  and 
a  wish  to  show  the  deluded  people  that  they  will  be  treated  mercifully,  when¬ 
ever  they,  themselves,  afford  the  opportunity — all  this  helped  your  sister’s 
prayers. — ^Thank  his  Excellency.  You  are  a  free  man. — ” 

That  Cahill  did  as  he  was  bid  it  would  be  idle  to  enforce.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  re-united  family.  But,  indeed,  kind  readei's, 
— contradictory  as  the  thing  may  sound, — men  made  of  mortal  materials  similiar 
to  tliose  which  we  believe  you  like  in  the  brothers-in-law,  Ned  and  Peery,  often 
plunder  arms,  in  some  Irish  counties,  nay — (and  alas  for  the  admission!)  use 
them  fearfully,  too.  Let  us  hope  and  pray,  however,  that  such  an  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  we  here  have  sketched  for  you,  acting  under  the  wise  instructions 
which  shape  his  own  excellent  feelings  and  inclinations,  may  soon  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  hidden  depots  of  distraction,  accumulated  by  the  wretched 
people. 

As  for  his  Double — 

•  “  Peery,  «ncA,”  said  Cahill,  after  they  and  Mary  had  been  left  alone  on 
the  road — “let  us  run  hard,  straight-a-head,  an’  thry  an^  lay  hould  o’  that 
brutc-baste  of  a  pretendher !” 
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It  has  been  unblushingly  pronounced  by  an  official  personage  of  some 
note,  that  the  “  decline  of  science,^’  at  present  talked  of,  is  nothing  more 
than  cant^*  arising,  we  may  infer,  (by  reference  to  certain  fulsome  pane- 
g\rics  of  the  same  writerf),  from  those  who  wish  to  detnact  from  the 
merits  of  such  living  characters  as  spin  out  an  ephemeral  distinction  in 
their  fireside  circles,  on  the  faith  of  having  indited,  or  intended^  to  indite, 
some  dozen  paragraphs  in  a  periodical.  But  if  any  person  will  take  tlie 
trouble  of  making  the  slightest  comparison  between  the  productions  of 
the  acknowledged  great  men  of  any  former  era  however  remote — ay, 
even  in  Aristotle’s  time — and  the  flimsy  and  fanciful  things  at  present 
lauded  as  “  lights  from  heaven,”|l  he  must  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the 
CANT  OF  TRUTH,  (if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed),  not  the  cant  of  hypo^ 
crisy,  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  science.  Having  made  some  rather  exten¬ 
sive  comparisons  of  this  kind,  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  at 
present  spare  room  for,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that 
British  science,  in  many  of  its  departments,  has  been  decidedly  declining, 
owing  to  various  obstructions,  partly  originating  in  the  impolicy  of  those 
whose  duty  it  ought  to  be  to  aid  its  advancement. 

It  would  lead  us  over  far  too  wide  a  field,  to  exhibit,  in  their  true  light 
— closely  akin  to  Milton’s  darkness  visible — the  effects  of  all  the  various 
oppressions  of  literature  and  science,  devised  and  acted  upon  by  the 
caballing  of  parties,  by  the  jobbing  for  places,  and  by  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  our  statesmen  for  money.  The  disgracefully  illiberal  tax 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  books  and  w'orks  of  art,  needs  only  be  • 
hinted  at  to  be  execrated  by  every  person  of  taste  and  education; 
but  not  contented,  wdth  eleven  pence  for  every  pound  weiyht  (mark  the 
ignorance  of  these  sordid  law-givers)  of  foreign  printed  books,  and 
one  shilling  for  every  square  foot  of  a  foreign  painting,  besides  a  shilling 
on  the  whole  piece,  they  proceed  farther  to  impose  an  oppressive  tax 
upon  all  works  published  at  home.  As  if  this  also  were  directly  aimed 
at  the  spread  of  intelligence,  an  additional  burden  is  laid  upon  peri¬ 
odical  works,  evidently  to  prevent  them  circulating  too  fast  or  too  far, 
and  thereby  enlightening  the  public,  in  contravention  of  the  standing 
state  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion, — meaning,  that 
ignorance  of  state  jobbing  begets  confidence  in  the  people,  who  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  taxes ;  a  flagrant  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
the  present  Board  of  Health,  for  shielding  us  from  the  threatening  plague 
of  India-^the 'Board  consisting  of  twelve  distinguished  titled  courtiers, 
many  of  them  of  small  medical  talent,  excluding  competent  men  who 
have  seen  the  disease  extensively  in  Hindostan,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  eclipsed  by  their  superiors  in  science,  and  are  moreover  desirous 
of  keeping  all  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  master’s  table,  for  their  own 
junto — the  same  crumbs  amounting,  in  the  Board.of  Health  case,  to  £6,000 
a  year ! ! !  Were  periodicals  not  taxed,  such  shameless  jobs  as  this  w  ould 
be  immediately  known  and  stigmatized  in  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  jobbers  hooted  by  an  indignant  nation,  till  they  disgorged  their 
plunder. 

•  Loudon’s  Mag.  of  Nat,  Hist.  iv.  335,  Note.  t  Ibid.  iii.  201,  &c, 

X  Ibid.  p.  214,  II  Ibid.  p.  223. 
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But  leaving  this  important  point  for  subsequent  scrutiny,  we  sliall 
pounce  at  once  upon  the  iniquitous  tax  which,  according  to  the  evidence 
elicited  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  prevents 
publishers  from  engaging  at  all  in  expensive  works,  (see  the  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Murray,  Baldwin,  and  Rees),  but  wrings  a  considerable  per 
centage  out  of  the  hard-earned  profits  of  authors,  upon  whom  the  tax 
ultimately  falls,  though  the  statute  enacting  the  tax  is  most  preposte¬ 
rously  entitled,  “  An  Act  for  the  further  Encouragement  of  Learning  in 
the  United  Kingdom.^'  This  statute,  so  far  from  encouraging  learning, 
enacts  a  tax  on  the  author  and  publisher  of  every  work  of  eleven  copies 
of  the  same,  while  in  favour  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
further  enacted,  that  “  one  copy,  on  the  best  paper,'*  shall  be  delivered 
for  the  use  theredr,  at  Stationer's  Hall,  “  within  one  calendar  month*’  after 
its  publication,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  together  with  eleven 
times  the  price  at  which  such  book  shall  be  sold  or  advertized.**  The 
other  ten  libraries  must  make  demand  in  writing  of  their  several  copies; 
but  this,  as  it  appears,  is  not  required  of  the  British  Museum.  In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  deficiencies,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
have  originated,  we  cannot,  in  some  instances,  divine  ;  in  others,  they  are 
traceable  to  palpable  favouritism  and  jobbing. 

Leaving,  however,  out  of  our  consideration  for  the  present,  the  gross 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  tax  upon  literature,  we  complain  that  it  is 
partially  levied,  and  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  rich  as  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  is  rendered  imperfect  as  a  national  depot  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  day.  If  a  student,  calculating  upon  this 
oppressive  library  tax,  expect  to  find  every  recently  published  work  in 
the  British  Museum  Library,  we  can  tell  him,  from  our  own  experience, 
that  he  will  meet  with  frequent  disappointments,  where  he  could  have 
least  anticipated  them.  We  admit  that  he  will  find  many  of  the  most 
valuable  late  publications  ;  but  if  his  researches  lie  in  any  particular  line 
of  study,  which  requires  him  to  examine  a  complete  series  of  the  newest 
works  relating  to  it,  he  must  be  prepared  to  lay  his  account  w  ith  the 
absence  of  many  books,  which,  as  we  shall  specifically  prove,  ought,  in  all 
fairness,  to  be  in  the  library.  In  old  and  foreign  books,  the  deficiencies 
are  still  greater. 

The  tax  itself  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  these  deficiencies 
add  heavily  to  its  oppression.  Let  us  take  the  instance  of  an  author,  such 
as  Mr.  Britton,  the  antiquary,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  the  entomologist,  who 
Tuay  be  bringing  out  a  work  with  expensive  illustrations,  for  which  there 
must  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  tax  of  eleven  copies,  unless  some 
manoeuvring  of  favouritism,  &c.,  be  made,  to  elude  the  law.  Now  it 
would  certainly  be  some  equivalent  to  him  to  be  saved  the  expense  of 
the  numerous  works  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult,  by 
finding  them  at  the  library,  where  part  of  the  tax  is  directly  levied.  If 
he  indulge  in  such  a  dream,  he  will  soon  awaken  disappointed  ;  for  w  hen 
he  comes  to  inspect  the  catalogue,  copious  as  it  is,  he  will  immediately 
discover  that  it  is  so  deficient  in  complete  sets  of  books — even  of  recent 
books,  which  ought  to  be  there — that  he  will  be  compelled  both  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  purchase  the  books  which  are  indispensable  to  his  under¬ 
taking.  We  hope,  therefore,  till  some  more  efficient  system  be  adopted, 
either  for  abrogating  this  oppressive  tax,  or  for  levying  it  wdth  more  im¬ 
partiality  and  fairness,  that  the  advocates  for  things  as  they  are — w  ith  all 
their  abuses  unregenerate  and  unreformed  —  will  not  again  tell  us  of 
the  tax  being  in  part  compensated,  by  affording  a  gratuitous  library  of  all 
the  works  published  in  this  country. 

These  charges  w’e  do  not  make  upon  vague  surmise  and  rash  asser¬ 
tion.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  them  by  reference  to  the  catalogue  of 
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the  library  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  usual  disappointments  which  we  have 
experienced  for  the  last  seven  years,  amounts  to  at  least  one  fourth — 
frequently  to  one  half — of  the  particular  w  orks  which  w  e  require  to  con¬ 
sult.  Yesterday  (July  12,  1831)  for  example,  out  of  a  list  of  fifty-seven 
books,  all  English  and  several  recent,  we  found  thirty-one  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Museum  ;  besides  observing  incidentally  about  a  dozen 
more  deficiencies  not  in  our  list,  while  looking  for  those  we  wished  to 
consult. 

We  alluded  above  to  Mr.  Britton,  whose  claims  upon  the  library  are 
amongst  the  highest  occurring  to  our  recollection,  when  we  consider  that 
this  tax  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  has  wrung  out  of  his  hard- 
earned  profits,  between  one  and  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  law  requiring  copies  on  the  largest  and  finest  paper,  for 
the  British  Museum,  we  find  by  calculation  that  the  compulsory  tax  paid 
by  Mr.  Britton  to  this  one  library,  leaving  the  other  ten  libraries  out  of 
the  question,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  186/.  145.  Surely  the 
legislature  could  never  contemplate  such  an  invasion  of  private  property 
as  this,  which  has  been  continued  in  spite  of  this  author’s  repeated  re¬ 
monstrances,  which  we  hope  he  will  renew  with  effect  under  the  present 
reforming  cabinet.  One  of  Mr.  Britton’s  splendid  works  is  devoted  to 
the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy ;  but  his  best  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  still  more  splendid  French  work  on  the  same  subject,  is  not 
in  the  Museum,  and  of  course  he  is  compelled,  in  addition  to  his  sixty  or 
eighty  pounds  of  tax  on  this  single  work,  to  lay  out  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
more  for  this  indispensable  French  book.  If  w  e  are  told  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  fund  for  purchasing  expensive  foreign  works,  we  ask,  whence 
come  the  hundreds  that,  as  we  understand,  are  uselessly  squandered  on 
pretty  shells,  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  fashionable  loungers  in  the 
Museum,  or  to  give  the  curators  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  learn¬ 
ing,  by  inventing  long  Greek  names  for  them?  We  are  quite  positive 
that  no  rational  scientific  man  in  the  empire,  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  call  this  shell-mania,  or  this  name-inventing,  by  the  name  of  science, 
no  more  than  he  would  call  the  similar  tulip-and-hyacinth-mania  of  the 
Dutch  by  the  name  of  botany;  and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  the  money  would  be  as  usefully  expended  on  Dutch  fancy  flower- 
roots,  as  upon  these  high-priced  fancy  shells.  But  to  come  to  a  much 
stronger  point. 

We  may  suppose  Mr.  Britton  to  put  up  with  the  deficiency  of  foreign 
books,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  all  the  English  ones  which  he  re¬ 
quires  ;  but,  alas!  he  will  here  be  doomed  to  a  still  greater  disappointment. 
If  his  antiquarian  or  historical  inquiries  refer  to  the  interesting  period  of 
the  Reformation,  he  finds  that  the  Museum  catalogue  does  not  contain 
such  common  books  as  Dr.  M^Crie’s  Life  of  Knox ^  nor  the  same  author’s 
Reformation  in  Spain;  not  to  mention  “  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots^^*  12mo, 
Glasgow,  1825i  m'which' the  gross  misrepresentations  and  party  spirit  of 
M‘Crie  and  others  on  the  same  subject,  are  spiritedly  exposed,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  unquestionable  documents.  What  is  still  worse,  it  contains  not 
the  principal  original  works  of  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  themselves, 
such  as  the  Scots  Worthies^  by  Howie,  with  M‘Gavin’s  Notes,  the  Cloud  of 
Witnfssesy  Naphtali,  the  Hind  let  Loose,  M‘Gavin’s  Testimonies,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  many  more,  w’hich  w'e  have  not  inquired  after.  In  Irish  His- 
tory  again  we  find  deficient,  Graham’s  Siege  of  Derry,  Otway’s  Sketches  in 
Ireland,  and  Sir  William  Betham  on  Dignities ;  besides  Sir  William’s  ex¬ 
tensive  work  (5  vols.  4to.)  on  British  Baronetage,  In  Heraldry,  indeed, 
the  catalogue  is  any  thing  but  rich,  as  we  lately  experienced,  w  hen  re¬ 
quiring  to  consult  works  on  that  subject. 

The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Britton,  has  lately  gone  to  very  considerable 
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expense,  to  illustrate  tlie  various  styles  of  arcliitecture  in  cliiTerent 
countries ;  but  if  he  had  depended  on  the  British  Museum  for  aid  iu 
this  undertakiiifi:,  he  would  have  found  at  the  very  outset  the  want  of 
“  La  Description  (T Egypt the  grand  ouvragcy  as  it  is  proudly  termed  by  the 
French,  projected  by  Napoleon,  and  finished,  dicta,  under  the  rx- 

Roi,  Charles  Dix  !  It  is  more  surprising,  however,  to  find  Mayer’s  Views  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  Ottjoman  Dominions  wanting,  as  these  have  been  recently 
published  by  a  house,  many  of  whose  publications  make  most  inexplicable 
escapes  from  the  encouraging  tax  ;  for  not  to  mention  others,  we  miss  the 
Analysis  of  Raffaelle* s  Transfiguration,  by  Figueroa,  translated  by  Gauband, 
and  published  by  the  same  house  in  1817.  With  at  least  half-a-dozen 
other  instances  equally  glaring,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  or  not  Messrs. 
Treuttel  and  Wurtz  have  any  friend  in  the  management  of  the  Museum 
library,  who  winks  at  their  contravening  the  statute  ;  or  to  demand  of  the 
Museum  officers  in  what  other  way  this  house  contrives  to  procure  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  tax.  Mr.  Britton  would  likewise  find  Grindlay’s  China 
wanting.  We  also  miss  De  Lairesse’s  Art  of  Fainting,  Englished  by 
Fusock ;  Jefferies’  Ancient  and  Modern  Dresses ;  and  Hamilton’s  Ancient 
Costume  of  England, 

If,  again,  a  medical  man  expect  to  find  all  the  works  which  he  may  want 
to  consult,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library,  he  will  meet  w  ith  similar 
disappointment.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Roifal 
College  of  Dublin,  published  in  1826,  puts  to  utter  shame  that  of  the 
London  College  published  only  two  years  before,  and  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  last  seven  years  a  laughing-stock  to  the  profession,  and  a 
proof  of  the  scientific  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  the  exclusive  conclave 
in  Pall  Mall  East.  We  wonder  why  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Paris,  as  pro¬ 
found  in  medical  chemistry,  as  he  is  capable  of  embodying  his  knowledge 
in  elegant  and  perspicuous  diction,  is  not  so  ashamed  of  his  colleagues  of 
the  college,  as  to  withdraw  from  their  body.  Yet  the  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  decidedly  the  best  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Dr.  Barker’s  admirable  “  Ob- 
sermtions^^  upon  it,  are  not  in  the  Museum ;  and  so  ignorant  are  our  druggists 
of  its  superior  preparations,  that  when  Dr.  Ryan,  the  learned  and  clever 
editor  of  the  Medical  Journal,  prescribed  one  of  these  excellent  Dublin 
medicines,  it  could  not  be  procured  in  London, — one  proof  among  many 
of  the  decline  of  science  in  our  metropolis.  We  might  perhaps  excuse 
the  absence  of  M.  Jourdan’s  Pharmacopee  Universelle,  a  W'Ork  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  research  and  indispensable  utility,  but  why  not  have  the  accurate 
English  translation  of  this  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Rennie  ?  Among  other 
recent  medical  works,  we  miss  Dods  on  the  Spine,  and  the  very  splendid 
and  accurate  w'ork  of  Mr.  Swan  on  the  Demonstration  of  the  Nei'ves,  wdiich, 
we  are  bold  to  say,  reflects  honour  on  the'  age  and  country  which  has 
produced  it. 

We  find  also  w'anting,  among  the  highest  class  of  anatomical  works, 
Cruikshanks  on  the  Lipnphaiics,  and  the  unrivalled  production  of  Mas¬ 
cagni,  on  the  same  subject ;  besides  Scarpa’s  splendid  w  ork  on  the  har; 
Swurlt  on  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  and  (proh  pudor!)  Dr.  Barclay  o/i  Mus¬ 
cular  Motion. 

The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Stephens,  to  whom  we  alluded  above,  has  iu 
some  respects  less  cause  to  complain  than  Mr.  Britton  ;  for  his  principal 
work,  “  Tllustratwns  of  British  Entomologiffi  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  where 
it  has  as  undoubted  a  right  to  be  as  the  similar  work  of  Curtis,  which  is 
there.  Mr.  Stephens,  however,  engaged  in  his  extensive  undertaking  to 
describe  all  the  known  species  of  British  insects,  to  which,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  he  proposed  to  devote  ten  years  of  his  life,  with  the  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  tax — amounting,  when  his  work  shall  be  completed,  to 
more  than  220/.,  and  already  up  to  70/.,  sums  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
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frighten  any  publisher  from  venturing  his  capital,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Stephens  has  had  to  run  the  risk  himself.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  aid 
given  by  the  British  Museum  to  this  laborious  but  hazardous  undertaking. 
Two  of  the  very  first  works  which  Mr.  Stephens  would  require  to  con¬ 
sult,  Marsham's  Entomologia  Britannica  and  Haworth’s  Lepidoptera  Britan- 
nica,  are  not  in  the  library,  and,  to  add  to  the  evil,  Haworth  is  so  scarce  as 
not  to  be  had  for  money.  Another  indispensable  work,  according  to  Mr. 
Stephens*  Views,  is  MacLeay’s  Annulosa  Javanica^  4to,  London,  1825,  a 
flimsy  production,  the  very  effrontery  of  which,  however,  in  pretending  to 
trample  upon  Buffon  and  other  superior  writers,  renders  it  important  to 
have  the  presumptuous  author  put  down  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
possesses  the  requisite  knowledge.  This  Annulosa  is  not  in  the  library,  no 
more  than  its  worthy  companion.  Dr.  Horsfield’s  Lepidopterous  Insects^  the 
latter  author  being  further  favoured,  we  perceive,  by  his  Planta  Javanictr^ 
published  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  (11),  not  being  in  the  library.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  will  likewise  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of  the  splendid  philo¬ 
sophical  work  of  James  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  entitled  Illustrations  of 
Zoology,  which,  though  not  confined  to  insects,  contains  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  high  value.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Thomson’s  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Researches,  published  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  (!!l)  In  foreign  works 
Mr.  Stephens  will  find  the  deficiencies  altogether  unpardonable,  when 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  sums  expended  under  the  influence  of  the 
shell-mania  and  other  trumpery  inanities.  The  first  deficiency  we  observe 
is  Blainville’s  Principes  d’  Anatomic  Comparee,  a  very  outrS  though  valuable 
work,  and  we  could  enumerate  fifty  others  of  equal  or  superior  import¬ 
ance  to  his  studies,  among  others  some  of  the  best  works  of  Ahrens,  Bil- 
berg,  Coquebert,  Cramer,  Clairville,  Fallen,  Fischer,  Germar,  Gyllenhal, 
Herold,  Hiibner,  Illiger,  Knorr,  Latreille,  Lehmann,  Meigen,  Ochsen- 
heimer.  Panzer,  and  Schellenberg.  It  appears  farther  that  these  works 
are  far  from  being  unknown  to  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  for  Mr.  Child¬ 
ren  has  been  and  is,  we  believe,  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
arrangement  of  Lepidoptera  according  to  Ochsenheimer,  and  in  his  notes 
thereto  refers  to  many  works  not  in  the  Museum  library.  It  may  be  that 
the  want  of  such  works  (which  the  library  ought  to  supply  to  heavily 
taxed  authors)  is  one  of  the  main  causes  that  obstructs  the  regularity  of 
Mr.  Stephens’s  extensive  undertaking,  and  causes  the  subscribers  to 
complain  loudly  against  him,*  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  thankful 
for  his  extraordinary  exertions  to  overcome  oppression. 

In  other  departments  of  Natural  History,  the  deficiencies  are  equally 
glaring.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  out  of  several  translations  and 
abridgments  of  Buffon,  (one  in  4  vols.  by  Wright,  not  long  published), 
the  library  possesses  not  one  ;  and  is  equally  without  the  original,  except 
the  little  l2mo,  of  “  Morceaux  Choisis,^*  by  Ventouillac.  When  this  was 
publicly  stated  several  years  ago,  it  was  replied,  that  there  are  two 
editions  of  Buffon7~one  iri‘4f6.,  the  other  in  l2mo.,  in  the  library;  our 
evidence,  however,  rests  on  the  catalogue,  where  these  do  not  appear ; 
and  Museum  readers  know  well,  that  when  a  book  is  asked  for  which  is 
not  in  the  catalogue,  the  under  librarians  cannot  find  it,  the  catalogue 
being  their  sole  guide.  This  gentleman,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
two  where  we  cannot  find  one,  himself  complains  of  volumes  being  want¬ 
ing  in  the  Academic  Collections  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
and  those  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Turin,  &c.;  but 
we  need  feel  the  less  surprise  at  this,  when  we  find  that  the  last  published 
parts  of  the  London  Linnaean  Transactions  are  not  in  the  library. 


*  See  Loudon’s  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  July. 
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It  is  therefore  less  wonderful  that  we  find  wanting  the  Transacthm  of 
(he  Natural  Hhiory  Society  of  Strasburyh — of  the  Linmcan  Societi/  of  A’or- 
mandy,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  amoii'^  our 
own  periodicals,  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  and  several  ofhers. 

In  Ornithology  we  find  Montagus  Supplement  to  his  British  Birds^ 
Sir  William  Jardine's  Illustrations;  Selby’s  Illustraliom ;  Werners  Atlas- 
Sepp's  Nederlandsche  Vogelen ;  Mayer’s  Vdgelen;  Le  Vaillant’s 
Vieillot's  Oiseaux  d^Ameiique;  and  Bonaparte's  American  Omithohnyl 
which  are  among  the  leading  books  on  the  Science. 

In  Botany  we  find  equal  deficiencies;  such  as  Brongniart’s  French  work 
on  the  Organization  of  Vegetables;  and,  among  British  works,  Petiver’s 
Pterigraphia,  Petiver's  Catalogue  of  Bay^s  Herbarium;  Swayne’s  Graminn 
Pascua,  Graves  on  British  Grasses;  Milne's  Indigenous  Botany;  Petiver’s 
Concordance  of  Grasses;  and  even  Professor  Lindley’s  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora  f  and  Loudon's  Hortus  Bntannicus. 

In  Geology  we  have  blanks  in  the  catalogue  no  less  glaring ;  such  as 
G oldfnss* 3  Petrifaktenkunde^  a  splendid  production  ;  Brongniart’s  Vegetaux 
Fossiles;  Hoffmann,  on  the  Geology  of  North-West  Geiimny ;  i\\e  journal 
de  Geologic ;  De  Caumant’s  Essai  Geologique  du  Calvados ;  Leonard’s  Jalo’ 
buck  fur  Geologic;  and  Sternberg’s  Fossils. 

It  w  ould  be  easy  for  us  to  extend  these  notices  of  deficiencies  to  any 
length,  as  we  have  a  numerous  list  of  books  we  have  not  mentioned ;  but 
we  shall  conclude  with  two  very  flagrant  cases,  as  they  relate  to  the 
w;orks  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum  ;  one  is,  I)r.  Leach's  Mafacostraca 
Podopthalma  Britannia;^  which  is  not  in  the  library,  though  the  specimens 
of  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  &c.,in  the  Museum,  are  partly  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  novel  system  of  this  work ! ! !  The  other  is  Gray’s  Indian 
Zoology^  published,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  by  Treuttel  and  Wnrtz!!! 
Does  this  proceed  from  favouritism,  or  whence  ?  We  have  certainly  a 
just  right  to  put  this  question,  and  to  demand  a  specific  reply. 

The  encouraging  statute  which  enacts  the  library  tax,  sw  eeps  under  its 
oppression  new  editions  as  well  as  new  books  ;  but  here  the  tax  seems 
the  most  partially  levied  of  all,  for  we  can  scarcely  obtain  any  new  edi¬ 
tions  at  the  Library.  We  should  not  complain  if  this  applied  to  a  stereo¬ 
typed  work  like  Loudon’s  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening^  which,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  excellent  author,  cannot  be  improved  without  melting  down 
the  plates  ;  nor  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology^  the  fifth  edition  of  w  hich  is 
far  behind  the  state  of  knowledge,  and  contains  only  about  half  a  dozen 
pages  more  matter  than  the  first.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Daniell’s 
Meteorological  Essay  s^Yioo\.eT  and  Taylor’s  Muscologia  Britannica,  Forster's 
Atmospherical  Phenomena^  Bakewell's  Geology,  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  third 
edition.  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Sir  H. 
Davy's  Sabm)nia,  and  hundreds  more  of  which  the  library  possesses  only 
the  old  and  inferior  editions. 

If  some  immediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  rectify  these  serious  incon¬ 
veniences  to  authors,  upon  whom  the  library  tax  is  so  grievous  an  op¬ 
pression,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  without 
delay.  We  know  not  where  the  fault  rests,  but  we  have  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  state  such  facts  as  have  come  to  our  knowdedge.  One  thing 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  officers  are  fairly  if  not  handsomely  remu¬ 
nerated  for  their  labours,  and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  their  duty,  (one 
part  of  which,  it  would  appear,  is  to  sue  publishers  who  do  not  obey  the 
statute,)  they  ought  to  be  amenable  to  that  public  out  of  whose  pockets 
their  salaries  are  draw  n,  as  a  portion  of  the  national  taxation.  M  e  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  collection  of  specimens,  &cc.,  in  the  Museum  itself,  is  stdl 
more  grossly  mismanaged  than  the  library,  and  we  are  making  some  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  subject,  w  hich  we  may  probably  bring  forw  ard  in  a  future 
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patje.  One  thingr  must  have  struck  every  visitor, — namely,  the  half-empty 
show  cases  of  insects,  the  blank  spaces  ticketed  with  soundings  names, 
but  no  insects,  a  “  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,’’  the  specimens 
having  been  carefully  concealed  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the  private 
cloisters,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  officers  and  their  friends. 

Now,  indeed,  there  is  a  single  table  containing  a  small  number  of  mixed 
insects,  though  the  indigenous  species  amount  to  above  10,000.  Still  tliere 
are  names  without  insects,  as  there  are  numerous  quadrupeds,  and  even 
shells  (! ! !)  without  names. 

It  is  not  so  at  Paris  ;  it  w.as  not  so  even  under  the  tyrannical  and  im¬ 
becile  Bourbons  :  then  why  should  it  be  so  in  a  country  like  Britain,  pre¬ 
tending  to  freedom,  to  learning,  and  to  liberality  ?  We  are  not,  liowever, 
disposed  to  chime  in  with  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Paris  establish¬ 
ments  over  our  own,  except  in  the  greater  freedom  of  access  which  tliey 
afford.  At  the  boasted  Royal  Library,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  for  instance, 
to  which  >ve  went  last  autumn  in  order  to  consult  some  books  we  could 
not  procure  at  home,  one  of  the  librarians,  without  asking  either  our 
name  or  country,  brought  us  a  volume  of  the  grand  ouvrage  on  Egypt ; 
but  the  only  table  in  the  room,  not  larger  than  a  cottage  dining-table,  was 
already  pre-occupied  by  three  gentlemen,  so  that  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  room  for  us  to  unfold  the  grand  ouvrage  in  double  elephant  folio.  See¬ 
ing  a  spare  corner  of  a  table  in  the  next  room  vacant,  we  naturally  made 
our  way  towards  it,  but  the  librarian  would  not  permit  the  book  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  own  apartment,  and  unless  we  had  chosen  to  squat  like  a 
Turk  on  the  wainscot  floor,  we  could  not  open  the  book,  which  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  re-deliver  unopened.  This  is  one  specimen  of 
the  boasted  Parisian  accommodations  for  study,  and  we  could  easily 
enumerate  mfiny  more,  but  such  as  are  all  of  minor  moment  to  the  abuses 
we  have  pointed  out  in  our  own  establishments,  and  which,  if  not  rec¬ 
tified  soon,  we  shall  take  more  efficient  means  than  this  notice  to  bring 
before  the  public,  should  the  proper  authorities  decline  to  interfere. 
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BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 

Of  thought  and  speech ;  speak  low,  and  give  up  wholly 
Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  Melancholy ; 

This  iTthe  place7“'  Through  yonder  poplar  alley. 

Below,  the  blue-green  river  windelh  slowU^ 

But  in  the  middle  of  tlie  sombre  valley. 

The  cris^d  waters  whisper  musically, 

And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy. 

The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low  preamble, 

Warbled  from  yonder  knoll  of  solemn  larches. 

And  in  and  out  the  woodbine’s  flowery  arches 
The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton  ganilu)!. 

And  all  the  white  stemmed  pinewood  slept  above — 

When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 

R  R  2 


RECENT  RAMBLES, 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. — No.  4. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  SPAIN  IN  1830,”  &C, 


The  barber,  wbo  fell  asleep  the  first,  woke  the  soonest,  and  when  I  opened  niv 
eyes,  I  found  that  he  had  already  untied  our  mules,  and  saddled  them,  and  that 
1  had  only  to  throw  iny  leg  over  my  beast.  Grey  morning  still  hung  in  the 
defiles  of  the  Sien*a,  though  the  highest  peaks  were  touched  with  the  earliest 
sunbeams,  when  we  pricked  our  mules  up  the  side  of  the  hollow,  and  regained 
the  high  road ;  and  as  we  jogged  along  side  by  side,  at  a  very  small  trot,  for 
the  inequalities  of  the  road,  now  that  we  had  left  the  plain,  prevented  us  trying 
the  mettle  of  our  mules,  “  You  perceive,”  said  the  barber,  “  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  Siena  Morena,*  and,  as  near  as  can  be  guessed,  at  the  spot 
where  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  faithful  Squire  entered  it.” 

“  I  should  think,”  said  I,  “  that  in  so  extensive  a  range  as  the  Sierra  Morena, 
it  must  be  indeed  guess-work,  whether  we  hit  upon  the  precise  spot  or  not.” 

“  Not  so  much  guess-work  as  you  imagine,”  said  the  barber. 

“  Cervantes  does  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,”  said  I,  “  give  us  any  indications 
of  the  spot  at  which  his  hero  entered  the  Brown  Mountain ;  and  besides,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  approach  a  house,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned,”  for  just  then, 
upon  turning  an  angle  of  the  rock,  I  observed  a  long  low  building,  situated 
upon  a  small  elevation  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  road. 

The  barber,  reining  in  his  mule,  wliich  was  always  his  custom  when  he  wished 
to  give  peculiar  emphasis  to  what  he  was  about  to  say,  delivered  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — “  I  must  claim  my  privilege  in  correcting  a  small  error  into  which  your 
grace  appears  to  have  fallen.  Cervantes  did  not  write  a  road-book ;  lie  left 
lliat  to  Antonio  Ponz.  Don  (Quixote  and  his  Squire  did  not  fly  in  a  balloon, 
and  therefore  they  must  needs  have  passed  through  the  towns,  and  by  the  inns 
that  lay  in  their  way,  but  Cervantes  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  any 
other  places  than  those  that  are  connected  with  his  hero’s  adventures :  ’tis  no 
proof  then  that  the  Knight  and  his  Squire  did  not  enter  the  Brown  Mountain  at 
this  point,  because  Cervantes  makes  no  mention  of  the  Venta  de  Can/ena,  which 
we  must  pass  by,”  and  having  so  expressed  himself,  the  barber  struck  his  heel 
against  the  flank  of  his  mule  and  trotted  on  before,  but  stopping  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  acclivity,  he  explained  the  necessity  of  calling  at  the  Venta^  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  for  “  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,”  said  he,  “  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  the  pot  boiling.” 

This  reasoning  being  conclusive,  I  followed  the  barber  to  the  door  of  the 
Venta y  which  we  entered,  after  having  given  our  mules  in  charge  to  a  serving 
weneh, — for  in  the  Southern  parts  of  La  Mancha,  women  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  waiting  upon  the  mules,  as  well  as  tbe  guests.  We  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  Venta,  than  the  barber  and  the  Posadero  approaching  each  other, 
suddenly  stopped.  Es  posihle  p  exclaimed  both,  at  the  same  moment,  “Lazaro! 
said  the  innkeeper,  with  an  incredulous  stare ;  “Juanes  1”  said  the  barber,  with  a 
look  of  almost  equal  incredulity,  “  is  it  indeed  thee,  my  old  play-fellow,  that  I 
find  master  of  the  Venta  de  Cardena  ?”  and  the  recognition  being  complete, 
they  embraced  each  other  with  every  demonstration  of  regard.  “  Ah,”  said  the 
barber,  “many  things  have  doubtless  befallen  thee,  since  the  days  when  we 
played  together  in  the  vineyards  about  Manzanares.”  “  Many  things,  trub, 


•  In  the  Uanslations  of  Don  Quixote,  it  is  said  that  he  entered  the  Brown  Moun¬ 
tain.  This  is  merely  a  translation  of  Sierra  Marena,  morena  signifying  brown. 
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n^turned  the  innkeeper,  but  they  have  not  made  me  forget  the  young  Picaro 
who  divided  with  me  the  stew  he  got  from  the  Duke’s  kitchen  ;  I  long  to  hear 
ihy  history,  and  how  chance  has  conducted  thee  to  the  Vcnta  de  Cardena^  where 
thou  art  heartily  welcome,  as  well  as  thy  friend,  who  is  not,  I  see,  from  these 
parts.” 

“  My  history,”  said  the  harher,  “  thou  shalt  have  hy  and  hye.  Perhaps  in 
consideration  of  this  unforeseen  meeting,  the  Caballero  w  hom  I  have  the  honour 
to  accompany,  will  consent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  Venta 
de  Cardena,  and  in  rambling  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  we’ll  find  time  to  tell 
my  story,  as  well  as  to  hear  thine.” 

I  assured  the  barber  that  I  would  willingly  remain  where  I  was,  if  it  were 
for  nothing  else  than  that  I  might  the  sooner  hear  the  continuation  of  his 
adventures. 

“Now  Juanes,”  said  the  harher,  “  set  before  us  the  best  of  thy  larder,  for  we 
have  yet  tasted  nothing  this  blessed  morning,  and  if  the  provision  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  Duke’s  kitchen,  so  much  the  better.” 

“  ’Twill  hardly  do  that,”  said  the  innkeeper,  “  hut  we’ve  some  passi\hle  mutton, 
and  good  pork,  and  thou  shjilt  cook  for  thyself,”  an  anungement  that  much 
pleased  the  barber ;  and  before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  a  stew  smoked  on  the 
table,  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos^  or  the  cura 
Cirillo,  was  an  admirable  provocative  to  the  stomachs  of  those  who  had  slept  in 
the  open  air,  and  supped  upon  sheep-milk  cheese. 

“  friend  Juanes,”  said  the  harher,  “  I  marvellously  wonder  at  thy  goo<l  for¬ 
tune,  thy  head  used  to  be  as  empty  of  brains,  as  this  dish  is  of  stew  ,  and  thy 
belly  was  always  fuller  than  thy  pocket,  tell  us  then  how  it  has  fallen  out,  that 
with  neither  wit  nor  pecetas,  I  find  thee  master  of  the  Venta  de  Cardena  ;  and 
as  round  as  a  wine-skin  in  the  archbishop’s  cellar.” 

“  As  for  pecetasy^  replied  the  Posadero^  “  1  confess  they  were  scarce  with  me ; 
but  my  wit,  such  as  it  was,  I  economized,  and  made  a  small  stock  go  a  gieat 
way,  but  thou  shalt  hear  how  I  slid  into  this  place ;  my  story  is  not  long,  it  will 
scarcely  last  as  long  as  thy  segar ;  and  craving  the  indulgence  of  the  Caballero^ 
thou  shalt  have  it  such  as  it  is.” 

I  assured  the  innkeeper  of  my  anxiety  to  hear  his  narrative,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  follows : — 

“  When  thy  father,  Lazaro,  sent  thee  away  from  Manzanares  to  Toledo,  I 
was  left  to  my  sheep-milk  cheese  and  onions ;  and  hearing  that  thou  hadst  got 
service  in  a  canon’s  house” — 

“  Not  a  canon,”  interrupted  the  barber,  “  only  a  curd.” 

“  Well,”  continued  the  innkeeper,  “  I  speak  as  I  heard,  some  said  thou  had’st 
got  the  place  of  page  to  the  archbishop,  others  would  have  it  that  the  dean  had 
made  thee  his  steward,  but  nobody  pretended  that  thy  master  was  any  thing 
less  than  a  canon ;  and  so,  hearing  of  thy  good  fortune,  1  resolved  upon  trjing 
my  own.  I  had  no  interest  like  thee  in  the  kitchen  of  either  the  Dominicans  or 
the  Duke  ;^  and'  despairing-  of  being  recommended  by  any  body,  I  left  my 
father’s  house  one  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  Talavera.  My  wallet  was  but 
indifferently  provided  :  I  had  only  a  small  loaf  and  a  string  of  garlic  to  supjH>rt 
me  by  the  way,  and  a.s  young  stomachs  are  not  over  provident,  my  provisions 
were  exhausted  long  before  I  reached  Talavera,  where  1  aiTived  half  starved ; 
but  a  good  father  of  the  Camielite  order  took  pity  upon  me  as  I  sat  at  the  con¬ 
vent  gate,  and  took  me  in ;  and  here  I  became  servant  of  all  work.  I  cleaned 
my  patron’s  dormitory,  I  swept  the  refectory,  and  assisted  in  the  kitchen,  and  I 
was  besides  employed  by  the  good  friar  in  some  small  matters  that  concerned 
nobody  but  ourselves ;  I  picked  up  for  him  odd  volumes  of  plays  and  romances, 
and  so  well  did  he  teach  me  to  counterfeit  his  voice,  which  was  naturally 
pitched  high,  that  while  I  read  aloud  his  breviary  in  the  dormitor}’,  he  could 
^fely  amuse  himself ’with  his  more  agreeable  studies ;  nor  was  he  ever  greatly 
offended  when  I  ventured  to  smuggle  into  the  convent,  a  duck,  or  a  capon, 
which  I  obtained  at  a  distant  cook  shop  ;  for  this  service  I  was  always  sure  to 
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be  rewarded  with  the  bones,  and  the  head,  after  the  brain  had  been  taken  out. 

1  was  made  useful  too  in  another  secret  serv  ice,  which,  how  ever,  as  it  might 
beget  doubts  as  to  the  strictness  of  my  patron’s  morals,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
pass  over. 

“  Six  years  I  continued  to  lead  this  life,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had 
made  up  a  very  pretty  store  of  dohldns  from  the  surplus  and  pairings  of  the 
secret  service  money ;  but  now  an  event  took  place  that  changed  my  fortunes. 
One  day,  after  having  dined  in  the  refectory,  my  patron  retired  to  his  domntorv-, 
where  he  knew  I  was  waiting  his  arrival.  1  produced  a  small  goose,  dressed  with 
so  much  care,  that  I  believe  the  superior  himself  could  not  have  kept  his  teeth 
from  it ;  and  while  I  wiis  busily  employed  upon  one  of  the  dmmsticks,  which 
had  that  day  been  unexpectedly  added  to  my  share,  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
groan,  and  upon  looking  round,  1  perceived  that  my  patron  had  died  while  1 
was  dining ;  whether  1‘rom  apoplexy,  or  from  a  bone  that  had  stuck  in  his 
throat,  1  did  not  think  it  prudent  for  me  to  waste  time  in  determining.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  1  extricated  the  carcass  of  the  goose  from  the  linn  clutch 
of  the  dead  friar  :  luckily,  be  had  reserved  some  of  the  best  morsels  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  bis  meal,  to  the  remainder  of  which  I  fell  heir  ;  and  reflecting  that 
there  was  now  an  end  of  all  the  pickings  in  the  convent,  I  judged  it  best  to 
make  room  in  my  purse  for  the  contents  of  my  patron’s,  which  1  found  in  a 
closet ;  and  putting  his  cross  and  rosary,  and  a  small  image  in  my  pocket,  and 
rolling  his  Carmelite  habit  undet:^my  arm,  I  wished  him  a  speedy  deliverance 
from  pur.iatory,  and  shutting  the  door,  hastened  out  of  the  convent.” 

“  By  St.  Anthony,”  interrupted  the  barber,  “  thou  hast  more  brains  than  I 
gave  thee  credit  for,  but  go  on  ;  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what  trick  put  thee  in 
possession  of  the  Venta  de  Cardenuj^  and  the  innkeeper  proceeded. 

“  It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  I  walked  from  Talavera  as  hist  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me,  and  purposely  avoiding  my  native  town,  thinking  it  possible 
that  I  might  be  suspected  to  have  murdered  the  friar,  and  be  sought  for  in  that 
quarter,  I  passed  towards  the  Sierra  Morena,  intending  to  cross  into  Andalusia, 
where,  as  I  had  been  told,  in  case  of  being  inclined  to  turn  rogue,  I  should  find 
others  t('  bear  me  company.  It  was  more  than  a  week’s  jouniey  from  Talavera 
to  the  Sierra  Morena ;  but  I  not  only  tmvelled  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
even  added  something  to  my  store  ;  for  the  first  night,  after  leaving  Talavera, 

1  put  on  the  habit  of  a  Cannelite,  hung  the  rosarj"  and  the  image  about  my 
neck,  and  drew  the  cowl  over  my  head,  to  disguise  the  want  of  the  tonsure,  and 
thus  my  nights’  quarters,  and  a  good  puchero,  cost  me  but  a  blessing,  and  in 
every  market  place  I  passed  through,  a  melon  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  well 
repaid  by  a  kiss  of  the  image  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  :  and  as  the  Carme¬ 
lites  are  not  one  of  the  orders  sworn  to  poverty,  some  pecetas  slipt  into  my  purse, 
for  prayers  and  masses  in  reversion. 

“It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  amved  at  the  door  of  this F(p?i<a,  and  upon 
pushing  it  open,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  groans  of  a  dying  person.  Ibe 
master  of  the  inn  lay  on  his  bed,  to  all  appearance  near  his  latter  end.  ‘  Ah, 
said  he,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  friar’s  habit,  ‘  your  reverence  has  come 
then  at  last,  has  my  niece  returned  with  thee  ?’  From  this  address  1  at  once 
comprehended  that  the  dying  man  had  sent  his  niece  to  the  nearest  convent, 
that  some  reverend  father  might  hasten  to  him  with  the  last  offices  of  religion. 
‘  My  son,’  said  I,  ‘  fears  for  your  soul  gave  wings  to  my  speed,  I  have  a  far 
way  outstripped  your  niece,  and  am  now  ready  to  make  the  step  from  this  world 
easy,  but  tii'st,  let  me  ask  how  you  dispose  of  your  worldly  possessions  ?’ 

“  ‘  This  house  is  my  own,’  replied  the  dying  man,*  ‘  I  have  one  niece,  to 
whom  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  fortune  ;  in  that  closet  there  is  a  bag  ot 
dollars,  which  I  leave  for  masses  for  my  soul,  and  to  you  and  your  convent  1 
commit  it.’ 


“‘Thou  ducst  wisely,’  said  I,  ‘I  scarcely  think  thou’lt  spend  an  hour  m 
purgatory.’ 

“  Fortunately  for  my  conscience,  the  old  man’s  niece  and  the  fiiai'  just  at  this 
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lime  approaclied  the  door,  and  infonning  tliem  that  having  accidentally  passed 
that  way,  I  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the  dying  man,  the  friar  administered  to 
him  the  last  offices  of  religion,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  his  soul  went 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  them. 

“The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  I  turned  the  old  friar  out  of  the  house, 
and  took  possession.  I  threw  back  my  cowl,  and  disclosing  a  face  of  two  and 
twenty,  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  old  man’s  niece,  who  was  not  absolutely 
inconsolable.  A  master  as  well  as  a  mistress  was  needed  for  the  Venta  de 
Cardena ;  the  rest  may  be  eiisily  imagined ;  the  girl  was  young,  comely,  and 
knew  her  business,  and  so  of  the  two  that  1  found  in  the  Ventaj  I  buried  the 
one  and  married  the  other,  and  thus  became  the  respectable  character  you  have 
found  me.” 

“  And  I  give  thee  joy  of  thy  good  fortune,”  said  the  barber,  “  though  I  can¬ 
not  apply  to  thee  our  saying,  ‘  la  fortuna  favorece  a  los  locosy  for  thou  hast 
had  wit  enough  to  take  advantage  of  thy  good  luck.” 

When  the  innkeeper  had  made  an  end  of  his  story,  it  was  near  mid-day,  and 
being  yet  too  hot  to  set  out  upon  a  ramble,  I  rested  under  the  gateway,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  conveisation  that  passed  between  the  barber  and  his  friend,  who, 
from  what  I  could  gather,  appeared  to  have  made  but  indifferent  progress  in 
morals  since  he  came  to  his  kingdom.  The  fact  is,  of  all  the  Ventas  in  Spain, 
there  is  no  one  so  notorious  for  the  frequent  robberies  that  have  been  committed 
in  it,  as  the  Venta  de  Cardena^  and  it  has  long  been  well  known,  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  it  understands  the  system,  and  shares  the  booty  of  the  banditti  who  make 
a  convenience  of  it.  Many  anecdotes  were  related  by  the  Posaderoy  which  he 
appeared  not  over  solicitous  that  I  should  hear,  and  my  more  honest  companion 
generally  followed  up  every  naiTative,  by  advising  his  friend  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  to  cut  connexion  with  thieves — an  advice,  however,  which  I  suspect 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  innkeeper  to  follow. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  heat  had  somewhat  diminished,  I  threw  myself 
iqx)n  my  mule,  and  urged  him  up  the  acclivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  many  historic  recollections  connected  with  it,  was  chiefly 
interesting  in  my  eyes  as  the  scene  of  Don  Quixote’s  w  anderings ;  but,  as  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  barber,  I  could  have  no  assurance  that  I  was  following 
in  his  footsteps,  I  postponed  for  a  time  the  pleasures  of  association, — and  dis¬ 
missing  from  my  mind  the  chief  object  of  my  journey,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
those  vague  and  delicious  sensations  that  arise  amid  the  solitudes  of  untrodden 
mountains.  I  lingered  until  the  wide  plain  of  La  Mancha  was  one  dusky  ex¬ 
panse  ;  till  the  shadows,  creeping  up  the  mountain  side,  and  the  bright  lines  of 
evening  forsaking  one  eminence  after  another,  left  only  the  highest  summits 
tinged  with  day’s  dying  lustre,  and  before  I  regaine<l  the  Venta  the  eailiest 
stars  were  peering  over  the  mountain  top. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Venta^  I  found  that  supper  was  already  concluded : 
more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  barber  and  his  friend  had  proved 
the"  results’bf  tlieifcombiried  "skill ;  but  the  materials  of  an  omelet  were  easily 
procured,  and  when  this  was  cookeil  and  dispatched,  and  when  our  segars  had 
been  lighted,  “  Now,  my  old  friend  Lazaro,”  said  the  innkeeper,  “  I  long  to 
hear  some  account  of  thy  doings  in  tlie  world,  for  I  guess  that  thou  hast  had 
some  ups  and  downs ;  and  that  in  thy  life  as  well  as  in  mine,  good  fortune  as 
much  as  wit  has  had  some  share  in  keeping  thee  from  the  gallows.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  indulge  thee,”  replied  the  barber,  “  but  my  story  will  scarcely 
be  interesting  to  the  Cahallei'Oy  who  already  knows  the  greater  part  of  it;”  but  I 
assured  the  barber  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  a 
repetition  of  it,  and  tlie  barber  accordingly,  laying  down  his  segar,  began  his 
narrative  from  the  time  that  he  left  his  native  town,  and  related  as  circumstan¬ 
tially  as  1  have  already  related  to  the  reader,  all  that  happened  after  he  entered 
nito  the  service  of  the  cura  Cirillo,  not  omitting  the  ass’s  ear,  and  the  cock’s 
tongue,  until  the  lime  when,  being  locked  up  in  his  garret,  the  cura  handed  the 
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Stew  in  spoonfuls  undernealli  the  door ;  and  wlien  he  had  reached  this  part  of 
his  story,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said  “  Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  that  I  was 
forced  to  break  off  my  narrative,  when,  sittings  in  the  hollow,  we  heard  the 
trampling  of  horses  upon  the  high  road  ;  1  think,”  continued  he,  “  1  had  just 
said,  that  so  tempting  was  the  stew  ,  and  so  hungry  was  Lazaro,that  I  was^n 
eased  of  the  greater  part  of  my  treasure.” 

“  It  was  just  at  that  point,”  said  I,  and  the  harher  went  on  as  follows.  “  In 
fact,  so  long  as  a  piece  remained,  there  was  a  bait  ready  to  tempt  it  from  me  • 
and  when  not  one  dura  was  left,  ‘  Mr.  Cura^  said  I,  ‘  we  are  now  quits;  vou 
have  filled  my  stomach,  and  I  have  filled  your  pocket,  so  pray  unfasten  the 
door, — for  my  ribs  tell  me,  that  another  night  on  the  bare  boards  may  bring 
you  in  for  the  expense  of  a  burial;  and  where  will  you  find  another  servant 
whose  wits  will  coin  money  as  mine  have  done  ?”  ’ 

“  ‘  Lazaro,  my  boy,’  said  the  cwra,  in  a  softened  tone ;  ‘  I  never  intended  either 
to  injure  or  defraud  thee;  I  did  but  keep  back  a  part  of  thy  share  till  thou 
shouldst  have  attained  a  riper  age,  but  if  thou  wilt  have  it  now,  here  are  ten 
duros  for  thee, — so  let  us  forget  the  past,  and  exercise  our  wits  at  the  expense 
of  the  Carthusians  rather  than  of  each  other;’  and  at  the  same  time  my  master 
unfastened  the  door,  and  conducted  me  below,  where,  seeing  which  way  his 
interest  lay,  he  loaded  me  with  kindness.  But  I  had  discovered  that  I  should 
never  make  my  fortune  under  the  roof  of  Cirillo ;  and  seeing  no  reason  for 
doubting,  that  if  my  invention  could  fill  his  pocket,  it  might  do  the  same  good 
office  for  my  own,  I  resolved  to  leave  his  service  ;  and  as  it  has  ever  been  my 
maxim,  that  a  wise  step  cannot  be  taken  too  soon,  I  took  advantage  of  mv 
master’s  siesta,  and  carrying  nothing  more  with  me  than  belonged  to  me,  I 
sallied  into  the  street.” 

Here  the  innkeeper  interrupted  his  friend  in  his  narrative, — for  perceiving 
the  barber’s  significant  look,  when  he  said  that  he  took  with  him  no  more  than 
belonged  to  him,  “  I  perceive,  my  friend,”  said  the  innkeeper,  “  that  thy  honesty 
would  fain  claim  the  victory  over  mine,  because  when  I  left  the  service  of  the 
friar,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  his  purse  into  my  own;  but  have  the  goodness 
to  recollect  that  a  purse  is  of  no  use  to  a  dead  man ;  and  that  besides,  it  is  an 
easier  matter  to  take  a  purse  from  a  dead  than  from  a  living  man.” 

“True,  Juanes,”  said  Uie  barber,  “I  admit  the  distinction,” — and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  narrative. 

“  It  so  happened,  that  this  day  chanced  to  be  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  ;  and  that  when  I  descended  into  the  street,  the  procession  of  the  beast, 
and  the  heretic  Ann  Bolein*,  was  just  issuing  from  the  cathedral;  it  chanced 
also,  that  the  person  who  earned  the  linage  was  so  short  in  stature,  that  as  he 
ran  alongside  of  the  beast,  he  was  not’ able  to  reach  so  high  as  to  put  the  heretic 
queen  into  its  mouth,  and  so  the  people  shouted,  and  cried  ‘  chico,'  1  was 
among  the  tallest  in  the  crowd ;  and  a  Franciscan  who  saw  how'  awkwardlv 
the  miracle  was  managed,  snatched  the  image  from  the  little  man  who  was 
standing  on  his  tiptoes,  and  yet  with  all  his  stretching  was  unable  to  touch  the 
spring,  and  putting  it  into  my  hands  told  me  to  show  it  no  mercy,  and  I  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  good  supper.  So  well  did  I  perform  my  duty  to  the  heretic, 
that  when  the  procession  was  over,  the  Franciscan  took  me  to  the  convent,  and 
after  having  given  me  as  much  as  I  could  eat,  he  carried  me  to  the  superior. 


•  In  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  there  is  kept  a  wooden  beast,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
ox,  and  somewhat  of  its  shape,  mounted  upon  wheels  ;  and  also  an  image  in  wood,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  of  Ann  Bolein.  which,  however,  is  not  shewn  to  the  English 
visitor  of  the  prexiosidades.  These  images,  a  few  years  back,  used  to  be  carried  through 
the  streets  on  great  days  ;  and  the  person  appointed  to  carry  the  image  of  Ann  Bolein, 
every  now  and  then  popped  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  whose  jaws  were  so  contrivert 
as  to  close  upon  it,  thus,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  typifying  the  punishment 
ot  her  by  whose  means  the  church  of  Rome  receivea  her  death  blow  in  England. 
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telling  his  reverence  that  I  was  a  clever  youth,  and  might  he  sen  iceahle,  and 
might  even  be  made  to  fdl  the  office  which  was  at  that  time  vacant. 

“  ‘  Please  your  reverences,*  said  I,  ‘  what  are  the  duties,  and  what  is  the 
office  for  which  you  design  me ;  for  my  wit  is  small,  and  my  knowledge  still 
smaller.* 

“  ‘  The  office,’  replied  the  friar,  ‘  is  that  of  barber  to  the  convent.’ 

If  the  emoluments  be  considerable,’  said  I,  ‘  I  willingly  accept  it,  forjudg¬ 
ing  by  the  length  of  your  reverences’  beards,  I  should  take  it  to  be  next  thing  to 
a  sinecure ;  and  I  shall  no  doubt  have  time  to  learn  the  art  before  I  be  required 
to  practice  it.’ 

“  ‘  Tis  not  so  much  of  a  sinecure  ’  said  the  superior,  ‘  as  it  may  at  present 
seem  to  thee ;  but  if  thou  canst  be  contented  to  spend  all  thy  days  within  the 
convent,  the  office  is  thine ;  thou  shall  be  well  fed,  and  have  sufficient  wages 
besides ;  these  can  be  no  use  to  thy  body,  because  thou  shall  have  all  that  it 
requires  within  the  convent,  and  therefore  thy  wages  will  be  best  laid  out  in  the. 
purchase  of  masses  for  thy  soul.’  • 

“  I  had  no  great  inclination  to  spend  all  my  life  within  a  convent,  and  as  for 
the  wages,  I  saw'  that  it  would  be  only  taking  with  one  hand  and  giving  with 
the  other:  but  trusting  to  my  ingenuity  to  tenninate  my  engagement  when  I 
became  weary  of  it,  and  knowing  well  that  Franciscans  keep  a  good  table,  I 
signified  my  acceptance  of  the  conditions.  The  friar  who  had  conducted  me  to 
the  convent,  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  leading  me  to  the  cloisters,  where  I 
walked  by  his  side,  ‘  Now,  Lazaro,’  said  he,  ‘  for  such  I  think  tlioii  hast  told 
me  is  thy  name,  I  will  explain  to  thee  what  are  the  duties  of  the  office  thou 
hast  undertaken :  the  beard  which  thou  seest  that  I  wear,  is  not  a  real  beard  ; 
and  neither  are  those  of  my  brethren.  When  we  go  out  of  the  convent,  or  into 
the  church,  to  celebrate  our  services,  where  we  may  be  seen  by  the  people,  we 
are  bearded,  but  at  meals,  and  other  inconvenient  times,  we  throw  these  in¬ 
cumbrances  aside :  twice  every  w  eek  therefore,  thou  shall  have  seventy-five  real 
beards  to  shave,  and  seventy-five  false  beards  to  put  in  order :  I  understand  that 
thou  art  unacquainted  with  these  duties ;  but  thou  shall  begin  with  the  novices, 
who  can  afford  to  lose  some  blood,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it,’ — and  so  I 
found  myself  established  in  the  office  of  barber  in  the  Franciscan  convent. 

“Well  may  I  bless  the  day  that  led  me  to  the  Franciscan  convent;  for  had 
Providence  otherwise  disposed  of  me,  I  should  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant 
of  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha :  nor  should  I 
otherwise  have  ever  follow  ed  the  calling  of  my  ancestors  in  the  village  of  Miguel 
Estaban,  I  observed,  that  among  all  the  reverend  fathers,  no  one  was  so 
studious  as  the  friar  who  had  brought  me  to  the  convent.  Not  content  with  the 
hours  that  were  set  aside  for  devotional  exercises,  a  book  was  never  out  of  his 
hand.  There  was  only  one  occasion  upon  which  he  ever  intermitted  his  studies ; 
and  that  was,  when  his  chin  was  under  my  management ;  but  one  day  so  deeply 
engaged  was  he  (as  I  then  thought)  with  his  devotions,  that  he  placed  the  book 
upon” his  kiiee,  andrivith  downcast  eyes  continued  to  read  whilst  I  performed  my 
duties;  and  judge  of  my  amazement,  and  I  may  even  say  affright,  when  just 
as  I  was  putting  the  last  polish  upon  his  chin,  the  friar  burst  into  the  most  im¬ 
moderate  fit  of  laughter  that  ever  was  heard  within  a  convent  walls ;  and  so 
ungovernable  was  his  mirth,  that  even  the  sight  of  his  own  blood  appeared  rather 
to  increase  than  to  diminish  his  risibility. 

“  ‘  In  the  name  of  God,  Reverend  Father,’  said  I,  ‘  what  has  befallen  thee  ?’ 

“  ‘  Canst  thou  read  answered  the  friar,  ‘  for  if  thou  canst,  ’twill  save  me  the 
trouble  of  telling  thee  the  cause  of  my  laughter.* 

“  ‘  Luckily,  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  I  am  able  to  read ;  that  accomplishment  was  taught 
me.by  a  Domin - ’ 

“  ‘  No  matter  who  taught  thee,’  intemipted  the  friar;  ‘  read  there,’  ^id  he, 
lifting  from  the  floor  the  book  that  had  dropi>ed  upon  it,  and  putting  it  into  my 
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hand :  ‘  read  there,  while  I  attend  to  the  cure  of  this  wound,  which  has  not  iw 
occasioned  through  thy  fault.’ 

“It  was  this  moment  that  fii-st  opened  up  to  me  that  treasure  of  knowledge  and 
delight  that  is  contained  in  the  work  of  Cervantes :  that  moment  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me.  The  friar  had  intended  to  open  the  book  at  the  page  where  he 
had  been  reading ;  but  ready  to  drop  down  with  laughing,  he  could  only  put 
the  book  into  my  hand.  For  my  own  part,  I  began  at  the  beginning ;  half  the 
friars  went  unshaven  that  day ;  and  when  my  patron  returned  from  the  refector>' 
he  found  me  still  deeply  engaged  with  his  book.  '  ’ 

“  ‘  I  perceive,  Lazaro,’  said  he,  ‘  that  thou  art  worthy  of  my  care ,’  and  so 
much  satisfied  was  he  with  some  reflections  I  made  upon  what  I  had  read,  that 
he  affectionately  embraced  me ;  and  sitting  down,  explained  to  me  the  spirit 
and  object  of  the  book,  and  descanted  upon  its  perfections.  One  observation  I 
w  ell  remember.  ‘  When  I  laugh,’  said  he,  ‘  it  is  at  the  contrast  between  Don 
Uuixotc  and  his  Squire,  not  at  the  adventures ;  these  make  me  sad  *,  for  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  the  noble-minded  Knight  always  the  dupe  of  his  own  illu¬ 
sions.’”  Here  the  barber  paused  a  moment  in  his  narrative;  re-lighted  his 
segar,  took  two  or  three  whiffs,  and  then  looking  at  his  old  friend  the  Posadem, 
with  a  graver  countenance  than  usual,  “  Juanes,”  said  he,  “  read  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  not  for  the  amusement  it  may  give  thee,  but  for  the  good  it  may  do  thee ; 
’tis  better  than  an  hundred  masses ;  there’s  that  in  it  will  turn  a  hard  heart  soft 
as  wool,  and  change  a  rogue  into  an  honest  man.  There  a  proud  man  will  be 
taught  humility ;  a  cruel  man  will  learn  to  be  compassionate ;  an  avaricious 
man  will  read  a  lesson  of  generosity ;  wisdom  and  piety  may  be  gathered  from 
every  page.  Ay  1  Juanes,  there’s  no  denying  that  we  were  both  of  us  rogues  in 
our  youth ;  and  a  rogue  I  should  have  remained  to  this  day,  but  for  what  I 
learned  in  that  book.”  Juanes  looked  not  quite  at  his  ease,  but  said  nothing, 
and  the  barber  continued. — “  When  the  friar  found  that  I  took  almost  as  much 
pleasure  as  be  did  himself  in  the  history  of  Don  Quixote,  he  was  never  weary 
of  enlarging  upon  its  beauties,  and  explaining  wherever  explanation  was  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  by  a  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  repaid,  in  some 
manner,  the  good  offices  of  the  friar.  1  had  always  had  a  turn  for  handicraft  of 
every  kind,  and  perceiving  with  how  much  regret  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  ‘  Don  Quixote’  and  take  up  his  breviary,  when  he  went  to  join  in  any  of  the 
religious  exercises,  or  even  when  he  was  called  to  the  refectory,  or  walked  in 
the  convent  garden,  I  took  off  the  white  parchment  in  which  the  breviary  was 
bound,  and  neatly  inclosed  ‘  Don  Quixote’  within  it,  so  that  the  friar  could  in¬ 
dulge  his  passion  without  intermission,  and  his  devotion  appeared  only  the  more 
ardent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an  unlucky  dialogue  between  the  Knight  and 
the  Squire,  sometimes  provoked  a  change  of  countenance  not  very  reconcileable 
with  the  study  of  the  breviary ;  but  I  believe  the  piety  of  the  friar  continued 
unquestioned. 

“It  was  at  this  time  that  the  war  of  independence  broke  out;  and  it  is  well 
known  with  what  fury  the  Franciscan  convents  throughout  Spain  were  attacked ; 
none  with  more  than  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Toledo.  We  were  all  in  danger 
of  being  massacred  ;  and  no  distinction  appeared  likely  to  be  made  between  the 
friars  and  their  barber.  ‘  Reverend  Father,’  said  1  to  my  patron,  ‘  there’s  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  throw  aside  thy  friar’s  garment,  let  me  unfasten  thy  artificial 
beard,  clap  my  hat  upon  thy  tonsure,  and,  with  Don  Quixote  under  thy  ann, 
no  one  w  ill  question  thee.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  much  the  air  of  a  friar ; — and 
stay,’  added  I,  when  the  friar  had  obeyed  my  instructions,  and  was  preparing 
to  go,  ‘  though  I  would  not  wrong  any  man  of  a  quarto^  I  can  see  no  impiety 
in  taking  that  which,  in  another  hour,  will  be  in  the  grasp  of  a  French  soldier, 
and  something  is  besides  due  to  me  for  wages,’  and  so  running  to  the  relicario, 
1  put  in  my  breast  a  gold  crucifix  mounted  with  emeralds,  and  joining  the  friar, 
we  passed  out  of  the  garden  into  the  street.  What  befel  the  remaining  seventy 
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ami  four  friars,  I  am  unable  to  tell,  but  soon  after  we  left  the  convent  a  shell 
burst  iu  the  gallery,  and  threw  down  one  half  of  the  cloisters.* 

Now,’  said  1  to  my  companion,  when  we  got  into  the  fields,  and  began  to 
!)rcathe  more  freely,  ‘  what  hinders  us  from  carrying  into  elTect  the  project  of 
which  we  have  so  often  spoken,  but  which  till  now  was  impracticable,  i.et  us 
together  pass  over  every  foot  of  gi*ound  that  was  traversed  by  our  favourite.  1 
have  here  in  my  bosom  ten  times  more  than  the  provision  required  for  our  jour¬ 
ney.’  The  friar  was  oveijoyed  at  my  proposal,  and  we  forthwith  put  it  iu  exe¬ 
cution.  First,  we  visited  my  native  town,  where  I  found  that  both  my  parents 
had  lately  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  the  inheritance  that  I  fell  heir  to,  consisted 
of  an  old  mangle,  and  a  stock  of  w  orn-out  linen — for,  be  it  recollected,  that  my 
mother  was  laundress  to  the  Diiqtte  de  San  Carlos — and  a  few  cast -oft*  gannents 
of  the  Dominicans,  which  had  been  the  perquisite  of  my  father,  who  w  as  porter 
to  the  convent.  I  discovered,  however,  from  some  papers,  that  my  ancestors 
liad  been  barbers  in  the  village  of  Miguel  Estaban,  and  that  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  many  generations  back,  was  Nicholas.  Leaving  Manzanarcs,  we  dili¬ 
gently  sought  the  footsteps  of  Don  (Quixote,  as  far  as  Barcelona,  where  i  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  cross  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Franciscan  convent,  taking  care, 
however,  to  provide  another  of  wood,  which  answered  as  well  all  the  puiposes 
(►f  devotion.  At  Miguel  Estahan  I  had  learned  that  there  was  an  opening  in 
my  trade,  and  being  well  assured  that  this  was  the  native  village  of  the  Knight 
of  La  IMancha,  and  having  strong  suspicions  that  I  was  myself  the  descendant 
of  barber  Nicholas,  I  felt  that  Providence  had  designed  me  to  take  the  place  of 
my  forefathei's,  and  to  Miguel  Estahan  I  accordingly  retumed.  The  worthy 
friar  who  was  my  companion,  feeling  some  (lualms  of  conscience,  entered 
another  convent.  The  money  that  still  remained  of  the  sum  I  had  received  for 
the  cross,  purchased  some  fields,  which  obtain  me  respect  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  u^mn  the  produce  of  these,  and  of  my  calling,  I  have  lived  happily  these 
fifteen  years ;  and  now  you  have  the  history  of  my  doings  in  the  world.” 

When  the  barber  had  made  an  end  of  his  story,  and  when  some  comments  hiul 
passed  upon  it,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  it  was  fast  approaching  mid¬ 
night;  and  as  our  intention  w  as  to  penetrate  next  day  into  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra,  and  to  be  stirring  early,  we  each  retired  to  our  mattresses. 

“  ‘  The  appearance  of  Aurora  already  rejoices  the  earth,’  ”  said  the  barber,  in 
the  words  of  his  favourite  author,  when  next  moniing  he  pushed  open  the  door 
of  my  quarto,  and  found  me  asleep ;  and  not  long  after  we  were  seated  upon 
our  mules,  and  trotting  up  the  bank  that  rises  from  the  back  of  the  Venta,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  wallet  of  unusual  size,  and  with  a  corpulent  wine-skin,  both 
forced  upon  us  by  the  generosity  of  Juanes,  who  would  accept  of  no  remune¬ 
ration.  There  was  no  path ;  we  rode  side  by  side  up  the  acclivity,  among  the 
rosemary  bushes  and  other  aromatic  jdants  and  shrubs,  and  soon  entered  a 
defile,  that  shut  out  the  plains  behind,  and  appeared  to  lead  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  “  It  is  said,  in  the  history  of  the  Knight’s  adventures,”  said  the 
barber, that  the  evening  of  the  same  day  upon  which  the  adventure  with  the 
galley  slaves  took  place,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  ‘  arrived  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Sierra,’  and  that  ‘  they  took  up  their  lodging  between  two  rocks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  cork  trees.’  Now,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  there 
are  no  cork  trees,  though  there  are  plenty  of  rocks ;  and  here,  at  the  end  of  this 
defile  are  both  rocks  and  cork  trees ;  and  besides,  as  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  in  a  few  hours,  there  appears  to  be  a  small  inaccu¬ 
racy  here :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  spot  we  are  now  approaching  is 
that  where  the  Knight  and  his  Squire  reposed,  and  where  Sancho  had  his  ass 


*  The  Franciscan  conventof  Toledo  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  ;  but  when 
the  w’riter  of  this  article  visited  Spain,  a  year  ago,  they  were  busily  employed  in 
rc-building  it. 
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stolen  ;  see,  ‘  there  are  the  two  rocks,  and  all  the  trees  around  them  are  cork 
trees.’  ”  ♦ 

“  ’Twas  a  touching  lament,”  said  I,  “  that  which  Sancho  made  over  the  loss 
of  his  ass.  ‘  Born  in  my  house,  the  play-fellow  of  my  children,  the  delight  of 
my  spouse,  the  envy  of  my  neighbours,  and  comfort  of  my  cares !’  ” 

“  Ay !  ”  said  the  barber,  “  there’s  an  honest  heart  there.  But  come  on  the 
footing  is  dfficult,  and  we’ve  a  toilsome  journey  before  us.”  The  barber  spoke 
truly ;  nothing  but  a  mule  could  have  picked  its  steps ;  we  went  round  the 
rocks,  and  in  and  out  among  the  cork  trees ;  and  after  having  continued  this 
exercise  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  descended  into  a  narrow  valley,  travei’sed  bv 
a  small  rivulet.  Hei'e  the  barber,  who  led  the  way,  stopped  until  I  rode  up 
to  him,  and  said,  “  there  are  so  few  streams  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
(for  they  almost  all  flow  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain),  that  we  may 
conclude  this  to  be  the  hollow,  and  the  brook  that  watered  it,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
venturers  found  ‘  a  dead  mule  saddled  and  bridled,  and  half  consumed  by  the 
dogs  and  the  crows ;’  and  where  they  heard  the  old  goatherds  whistle ;  and 
where  Cardenio  came  and  told  a  part  of  his  story.”  In  this  wild  spot  we 
paused  a  little,  while  the  whole  scene  so  graphically  described  by  Cervantes 
passed  before  me.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task  for  the  imagination  to  add  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  spot  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  described  by  Cer¬ 
vantes  ;  ’twas  in  me  but  a  slight  exertion  of  memory ;  for  it  chanced  that  shortly 
before,  in  the  Toledo  mountains,  I  had  seen  the  very  object  that  here  anested 
the  attention  of  Don  Quixote — a  dead  mule,  half  consumed,  and  even  then  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  lean  dogs  and  hungry  ravens  that  were  devouring  it. 

“It  was  doubtless  here,”  said  the  barber,  when  a  little  farther  on,  we  came  to 
‘  a  verdant  spot  of  grass  at  the  turning  of  a  rock,’  “  that  Cardenio  told  bis  story, 
and  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  quarrelled  with  him  for  asserting  something 
in  prejudice  of  the  Queen  Madasima;”  and  having  crossed  the  brook,  and 
entered  anotlier  defile,  we  gradually  penetrated  farther  into  the  mountain,  which 
at  every  step  became  wilder,  justifying  the  description  given  by  Cervantes.  But 
true  to  nature  as  are  the  descriptions  of  Cervantes,  they  do  not  of  themselves 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote, 
they  serve  rather  to  call  to  recollection  those  inimitable  dialogues  between  the 
Knight  and  his  Squire,  in  which  all  that  is  romantic  or  extravagant,  is  opposed 
to  the  common-place  maxims  of  every-day  life ;  in  which  the  noble  and  intel¬ 
lectual  is  placed  in  .  ludicrous  contrast  with  contented  ignorance  and  vulgJir 
honesty ;  and  in  which  the  high-flown  language  of  a  distempered  fancy  is 
overwhelmed  in  a  cloud  of  proverbs.  Who  then,  mounted  upon  his  mule,  and 
with  one  companion,  slowly  pursuing  his  way  among  the  rude  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  could  do  otherwise  than  see  in  imagination,  “  the  Knight  ot  the 
rueful  countenance”  and  his  faithful  Squire,  and  almost  fancy  that  he  listened 
to  the  delightful  dialogue  which  on  that  very  spot  is  recorded  to  have  been 
carried  on,  wherein  the  Knight,  with  his  own  peculiar  union  of  grave  expostu¬ 
lation  and  afiectionate  persuasion,  combats  the  Squire’s  incredulity  upon  certain 
points.  “  Who,”  says  Sancho,  “  that  hears  your  worship  call  a  barber’s  basin 
the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  but  will  believe  that  he  who  affirms  such  nonsense 
must  be  crazed  in  his  understanding?  the  basin,  which  is  all  bruised  and 
battered,  I  have  put  up  in  my  bag,  in  order  to  be  mended  at  home,  and  used 
for  the  service  of  my  own  beard,  if  ever  by  the  grace  of  God  I  come  to  see  my 
wife  and  family.”  “  Harkee,  Sancho,  ”  replies  the  Knight,  “  thou  hast  the  most 
slender  understanding  that  any  Squire  did  ever  possess ;  w  hat  seems  a  barber  s 
basin  to  -itlie^fl  can  easily  discern  to  be  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  and  I  cannot 
but  admine  the’ providence  of  the  sage  who  is  my  friend,  in  making  that  which 
is  really ’aAd  truly  Mambrino’s  helmet  appear  a  basin  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  it  is  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  if  it  w  ere  known,  the  whole  world 
would  combine  to  ravish  it  from  me and  pondering  upon  the  excellent  in¬ 
vention  of  Cervantes,  and  the  inimitable  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  his 
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personages  are  sustained,  I  had  not  observ’ed  that  the  harher  had  a  considerable 
outstripped  me,  and  that  he  had  dismounted  from  his  intile,  and  sat  await¬ 
ing  my  approach.  “  This  is  the  spot,  ’’  said  he,  “  where  the  Knight  did  penance, 
while  Sanebo  was  despatched  toToboso  with  a  letter  to  Dulcinea,”  and  well  it 
agreed  w  ith  the  description  of  Cen  antes, — for  “  a  gentle  rill tinkled  in  a 
hundred  windings  through  “  a  narrow  meadow,  so  green  and  fertile,  that  it 
ravished  the  spectator’s  eye,  while  the  forest  trees  that  grew  around,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  delicious  herbs  and  flowers  conspired  to  make  the  place  enchanting.” 
‘‘  But,”  continued  the  barber,  “better  things  await  us  here  than  penance  and 
Imflfeting ;  for  I  begin  to  long  as  eagerly  to  dive  into  the  contents  of  this  w  allet, 
as  Siincho  did  to  probe  Cardenio’s  portmanteau,  where  he  found  a  hundred  gold 
crowns,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  friend  Juanes  has  had  an  eye  to  our  comforts, 
for,  ‘  body  of  me,’  as  Sancho  says,  the  bag  is  so  crammed,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
thrust  my  hand  into  it.” 

While  the  barber  rumaged  the  w  allet,  I  took  the  saddle  off  my  mule,  that  he 
as  well  as  his  master  might  enjoy  himself,  and  giving  him  a  slap  on  the  hinder 
parts,  such  as  the  worthy  Knight  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  his  Rosinante  in 
the  self  same  spot,  I  sent  him  up  among  the  fragrant  shrubs,  and  seated  my¬ 
self  upon  the  grass  beside  my  friend,  who  had  by  this  time  proved  the  generosity 
of  Juanes.  And  here  the  reader  must  he  content  to  leave  me;  for  although  I 
purpose  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  even  to  Barcelona,  I  mean 
to  keep  my  adventures,  as  well  as  the  barber’s  many  excellent  sayings,  a 
profound  secret  for  the  present. 

CONCLUDED. 
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The  mere  tourist  through  Cambria  sees  more  than  enough  to  repay  him  for 
his  trouble ;  but  he  cannot  look  upon  things  in  that  hallowed  light,  in  which 
they  appear  to  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  past  history  of 
the  country.  The  former  may  contemplate  the  majestic  scenery  around  him 
with  admiration,  and  the  peaceful  demeanour  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect;  he  may  imagine,  that  it  was  amidst  some  of  those  dif¬ 
ficult  passes  and  strong  natural  barriers  which  meet  his  observation,  that  the 
legions  of  Imperial  Rome  were  so  often  baffled  and  defeated;  and  that  the 
shepherd  whom  he  sees  upon  the  mountain  side  is  a  descendant  from  early 
heroes :  but  to  him,  who  is  familiar  with  the  plain  where  a  victory  was  won, 
and  with  the  desolated  tower  where  the  chieftain  held  his  rule — where  beauty 
presided — and  w’here  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  resounded, — such  scenes  wear 
a  double  charm. 

Lord  Byron  commences  his  celebrated  description  of  V’^enice,  with — 

“  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  sighs ; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 

In  like  manner  I  begin  by  the  description  of  a  bridge ;  but  the  analogy  goes  no 
further — it  is  not  a  “  bridge  of  sighs,”  and,  though  the  view  from  it  is  exten¬ 
sive,  there  is  neither  a  palace  nor  a  prison  to  be  seen.  Llangollen  bridge,  vyhich 
is  here  alluded  to, is  one  of  the  Tri  Jhlws  Cyinru^  i,e.  “  die  three  beauties  of- 
Wales.”  Though  it  is,  in  itself,  ahold  and  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  it 
probably  is  indebted  for  this  proud  title,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Taken  in  this  light,  it  claims  to  he  so  deno¬ 
minated.  The  prospect  from  it  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  and  may  well 
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arrest  the  attention  either  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  The  rapid  Dee,  carecrin? 
through  the  green  valley  below,  while  the  lofty  mountains,  hurd'bv,  seein 
wooing  the  heavens,  makes  that  sudden  transition  of  scenery  so  deli(^htlul  to 
the  eye ;  and  the  numerous  pleasant  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighlKluvliood 
afford  an  opportunity  of  beholding  it  from  so  many  different  points,  and  under 
so  many  changing  aspects,  that  variety,  in  its  most  captivating  garb,  is  conti¬ 
nually  revealing  itself.  To  this  cause  I  assign  the  fact,  that,  though  several 
pictorial  sketches,  taken  near  this  spot,  have  met  my  view,  I  never  vet  belield 
any  two  that  very  nearly  resembled  each  other. 

The  tmveller  who  has  looked  upon  these  scenes,  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
observe,  that,  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortalice — Castell  Dinas  Bran,  by  name. 

**  The  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by  ; 

The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 

While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger’s  eye  ; 

Each  ivied  arch  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  !  *’ 

The  ascent  to  the  old  Castell  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Llangollen 
bridge,  and  though  the  way  thither  is,  of  course,  rather  steep  and  toilsome,  a 
good  walker  ought  not  to  neglect  visiting  it.  The  jealous  eagle  builds  her 
aerie  upon  the  loftiest  and  least  accessible  cliff,  and  the  proud  and  free  moun¬ 
tain  warriors,  who  first  planned  and  constructed  this  antique  fortress,  seem  to 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  imperial  bird.*  The  building  nearly  covers  the 
vertex  of  the  mountain,  commanding  the  approaches  to  it  on  every  side ;  and 
deep  fosses  are  cut  through  the  solid  rock  where  the  ascent  is  least  precipitous. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  remote  age  in  which  it  was  constructed, 
and  the  modes  of  warfare  then  in  use,  we  may  conclude  that  its  founder  was 
some  “  leader  not  unfitted  for  the  strife.”  Like  many  other  monnnients  of 
past  times,  it  hath  survived  the  names  of  those  who  reared  it ;  in  the  historical 
records  of  the  country,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  for  centuries  not  a 
few.  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  accounted  for  variously :  Bri/n  being  tbe 
Welsh  for  “  a  hill,”  and  Bran  for  “  a  crow;”  from  either  of  which  it  might 
very  appropriately  have  been  derived,  as  being  emblematical  of  its  elevated 
position.  Mr.  Pennant  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  took  its  name  from 
the  mountain  river  Bran,  which  flows  near  it ;  but  is  it  not  as  probable  that 
the  river,  or  rather  the  rivulet,  for  such  it  is,  should  have  been  named  after 
the  mountain  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  tlie  old  Castell  is  believed  to  have 
“  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze”  triumphantly  for  many  a  year.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Gryflyd  ap  Madoc,  a  traitorous  Welshman,  who  sided 
with  the  English  forces,  having  been  defeated  in  the  field,  fled  to  this  fortress 
as  a  protection  from  his  enraged  countrymen,  and  it  appears  that  he  acted 
wisely,  as  they  failed  to  reduce  it.  Like  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  t  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  believed  that  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  in  its 
day  of  pride  and  power,  could  only  have  been  reduced  by  famine  or  treacheiy. 

But,  exclusive  of  the  various  tales  of  wars  and  conflicts,  there  is  another,  and, 
to  many,  a  more  interesting  event,  of  which  Castell  Dinas  Bran  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  formed  the  theatre.  Long  after  the  old  Castell  was  a  deserted  place, 
there  was  discovered  amid  the  ruins,  written  upon  parchment,  an  ode  from  a 
celebrated  minstrel  of  his  day,  Howel  ap  Einion  Lygliw,  addressed  to  Myfnnwy 

*  According  to  Leland,  an  eagle  used  formerly  to  build  annually  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  rocks,  and  tbe  person  who  was  lowered  down  in  a  basket  to  rob  the  nest,  was 
obliged  to  have  another  basket  tied  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from  the  fury  of  ihc 
parent  bird. 

*  This  German  name  signifies  the  broad  stone  of  honour.” 
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Vechan,  a  beautiful  lady,  of  the  house  of  Tudor  Trevor,  who,  alniut  the  year 
131)0,  resided  tliere.  In  all  probability  it  vvjis  intended  merely  for  her  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  as  the  fashion  of  writing  an  ode  nominally  to  a  mistress,  but 
in  reality  for  the  public,  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  in  those  early  times  as  since. 
Accident,  however,  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  the  old  manuscript  was  snatched 
from  that  oblivion — 


“ - where  sleep  the  loves  and  wars  of  earth 

Before  Pelide’s  death,  or  Homer’s  birth — ” 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  translate  a  Welsh  lyric  poem  into  octosyllabic  Knglish 
vei-se,  as  the  former  language,  like  the  Greek,  frequently  throws  a  considerable 
concentration  of  meaning  into  one  or  two  words.  'Fhe  following  passiiges  are 
selected,  not  to  show  any  excellence  in  the  version,  but  merely  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  sentiments  of  the  original : — 

“  Grieving  I  strike  the  plaintive  string, 

Deign,  cimel  maid  !  to  hear  me  sing  ; 

And  let  my  song  thy  pride  control 

Divine  enchantress  of  my  soul ! 

♦  ♦  »  * 

“  How  swift  on  Alban’s  steed  I  flew 
Thy  dazzling  countenance  to  view  ! 

Though  hard  the  steep  ascent  to  gain, 

Thy  smiles  are  harder  to  obtain. 

Thy  peerless  beauties  to  declare 
Was  still  thy  jealous  lover’s  care, 

Fairer  and  colder  too,  art  thou. 

Than  new-falFn  snow  on  Aren’s  brow  !  * 

O  lovely  flower  of  Trevor’s  race 
Let  not  a  cruel  heart  disgrace 

The  beauties  of  thy  heavenly  face. 

^  ^ 

“  Alas  !  no  words  can  speak  my  pain, 

VV  hile  thus  I  love,  and  love  in  vain  ! 

Wisdom,  and  reason,  what  are  they  ; 

What  all  the  charms  of  Poesy 
Against  the  fury  of  thy  darts, 

vanquisher  of  human  hearts  1 

*  *  ♦ 

“  Oh  fairer  than  the  flow’rs  adorning 
The  hawthorn  in  a  summer’s  morning ! 

Whilst  life  remains  still  will  I  sing 
Thy  praise,  and  make  the  mountains  ring 
With  fair  Myfanwy’s  tuneful  name. 

And  from  misfortune  purchase  fame  ; 

Nor  e’en  to  die  shall  I  repine. 

So  Howel’s  name  may  live  with  thine.” 

An  elegant* Welsh-Avriter  thus  speaks  of  the  minstrels  of  bis  native  land  : — 
“  They  inhabited  a  country  where  they  found  in  the  works  of  Nature — what 
they  afterwards  copied  into  their  own~the  sublime  and  beautiful.”  Perchance 
the  above  extracts  may,  in  some  measure,  attest  the  truth  of  his  observation. 
Howel  appropriately  and  artfully  commences  his  address  to  the  haughty  beauty, 
or  “  princely  maid,”  as  he  calls  her,  with  an  allusion  to  his  haq>, — the  truly 
national  musical  instrument  of  their  common  country, — and  makes  more  than, 
one  allusion  to  its  fine  mountain  scenery.  These  two  lines — 

**  Fairer  and  colder,  too,  art  thou 

Thau  new-fall’n  snow  on  Aren’s  brow” — 


Bright 

* 


*  A  high,  and  generally  snow-clad  mountain  in  Merionethshire. 
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I  consider  beautiful.  This  Howel  is,  I  believe,  the  same  to  whom  Grav  i 
in  his  celebrated  ode,  ^ 

Lewellin’s  harp  and  Howerslay _ 

Not  far  from  Llangollen  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  so  that  the 
stranger,  should  he  incline  to  meditation,  may  descend  from  the  ruins  of 
lordly  power  to  ponder  over  the  time-worn  abode  of  a  departed  priesthood  and 
moralize  on  the  mutability  of  mortal  institutions.  It  was  more  suitable  to  mv 
inclination  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  Like  several  other  and 
greater  rivers,  the  origin  of  its  name  is  enveloped  in  mystery  and  fable.  As  it 
arises  from  two  springs  at  its  source,  or  rather  sources,  many  imagine  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Welsh  word  dwy  (two) ;  but  others  assert  that  it  look  its 
title  from  dhu  (black),  its  waters,  from  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  trees  and 
mountains,  or  perhaps  from  some  mineral  ingredient,  appearing  very  dark. 

A  third  party  of  antiquarians  say,  that  it  comes  from  the  word  Dwy  (God,) 
in  token  of  its  divine  origin,  in  which  many  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  said  to  have  religiously  believed.  There  is  nothing  singular 
in  this.  The  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans, — the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  of  antiquity, — did  the  same.  Mankind  are  apt  to  look  upon 
any  thing  that  ministers  to  their  enjoyment  in  this  checquered  scene  of  life, 
as  a  special  gift  of  Providence.  But  besides  that  a  river  is  botli  a  beauty  and 
a  benefit  to  the  district  through  which  it  rolls,  the  ancient  Cambrians  had, 
doubtless,  another  and  a  very  good  reason  for  looking  favourably  upon  the  Dee. 
With  its  swift  waters  and  its  rocky  banks,  it  formed  a  barrier  against  their 
hostile  neighbours,  ere  the  two  countries  were  happily  united  under  equal  laws 
and  equal  liberties.  A  glance  at  its  course  upon  the  map,  may  convince 
the  tactician  that  this  is  probable ;  he  who  has  marked  its  often  ])recipitous 
banks,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  by  which  it  is  overlooked  and  commanded, 
will  deem  it  something  more  than  probable.  Moreover,  the  records  of  histoiy, 
legendary  tales,  and  oral  traditions  of  this  country,  alike  strengthen  the  suppo¬ 
sition. 

No  great  way  hence  is  Glendwr  Wye^  the  patrimonial  estate  and  residence 
of  the  renewed,  and  (to  his  enemies)  terrific  Owain  Glendwr.*  There  he  first 
unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  assist  him 
•  in  the  expulsion  of  their  oppressors ;  and  during  the  struggle  that  ensued,  many 
were  the  conflicts  and  skirmishes  that  are  said  to  have  taken  place  along  and 
near  the  sides  of  the  Dee.  In  those  strifeful  times  were  its  dusk  waters,  which 
now  flow  only  through  vales  of  peace,  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  brave,  and 
the  echoes  upon  its  banks  heard  to  repeat  the  dissonant  war-cries  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  But  of  such  scenes  is  not  half  the  history  of  the  world  composed? 
On  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber  it  hath  been  so  in  times  past ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  ;  and  unless  the  calm  voice  of 
Philosophy  shall  hold  more  j)otent  sway  over  the  fierce  passions  of  mankind  than 
it  hath  hitherto  done,  at  some  remote  period  thus  will  it  be  where  the  watei’s  of 
Columbia  now  fertilize  the  wilderness.  But,  at  all  events,  let  us  trust  that  the 
banner  of  freedom  will  soon  triumphantly  traverse  every  clime.  If  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  flutter  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  it  is  well  ;  but  still  let  it  wave 
on,  though  the  wrath  of  the  tempest  burst  around  it. 

There  is  another  subject  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  silently  by  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  River  Dee — viz,  the  coracle  fishermen.  Should  any  one  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  pronounce  it  too  trivial  and  uninteresting,  I  would  remind  him  that  a 
certain  commander  of  the  Roman  Legions,  yclept  Julius  Caesar,  thought  dif¬ 
ferently  ;  and  that  art  and  enterprize  ought  not  to  be  solely  estimated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking,  but  by  that  greatness  when  duly  compared  with 


*  Most  commonly  spelled  Owen  Glendower,  but  1  believe  erroneously  :  at  all  events 
the  other  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  MSS. 
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A  DAY  BY  THE  DEE,  (K)5 

tlie  means  of  the  projector.  Considered  in  this  lij^ht,  the  manner  in  which  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  navipfate  down  a  swift  and  uncertain  stream, 
in  so  slight  a  canoe,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  A  coracle  is  a  kind  of  boat,  the 
shell,  or  skeleton  of  which  is  formed  of  light  twigs  in  the  manner  of  basket- 
work,  and  this  is  covered  over  with  a  hide  so  thoroughly  pitched  that  it  becomes 
quite  water-proof.  It  is  generally  about  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  in 
length,  having  a  single  seat  so  situated  that  the  weight  of  the  person  resting  upon 
it  may  not  disturb  its  equilibiiura.  It  is  composed  of  such  light  materials,  that 
it  is  easily  borne  on  the  fisherman’s  shoulder  to  any  part  of  tlie  river  he  pleases. 
Having  launched  it,  and  seated  himself,  he  suffers  it  to  go  gently  dow  n  the  stream, 
guiding  it  when  needful  by  means  of  a  paddle,  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
while  he  throws  the  fly  with  his  right.  There  is  no  othcT  mode  by  which  a  great 
part  of  this  river  could  be  successfully  fished,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
wood  on  its  banks.  It  may  easily  be  conceiv’ed  to  be  a  very  different  occupation 
from  that  of  “  patience  in  a  punt,”  as  cockney  fishing  in  the  Thames  luis  been  very 
appropriately  denominated.  I  never  saw  one  of  tLese  coracle  men  use  anything 
but  the  artificial  fly,  the  only  kind  of  angling  that  deserves  the  name  of  art,  and 
tliat  is  not  tame  and  disgusting.  The  manner  in  which,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  little 
]>addle,  they  propel  themselves  from  side  to  side,  and  hasten  or  delay  their  course, 
is  curious,  but  it  is  really  an  astonishing  sight  to  behold  them  passing  over  some 
of  the  most  rapid  streams  and  dangerous  eddies.  The  pilot,  or  rather  the  cap¬ 
tain,  of  the  tiny  vessel  sits  quite  motionless,  until  perchance  the  current  throws 
the  bark  upon  one  side,  when,  by  inclining  his  weight  in  a  due  degree  towards  the 
other,  he  saves  himself  from  w  reck.  Experience  and  presence  of  mind  are  both 
requisite,  and  if  it  be  a  pastime  not  absolutely  “  dignified  by  danger,”  it  is  only 
not  so  because  no  reasonable  person  would  be  so  rash  as  to  trust  himself  on  a 
deep  stream  in  a  coracle,  who  could  not  swim,  and,  more  than  that,  swim 
pretty  well,  as  an  indifferent  swimmer  suddenly  immersed  in  running  water, 
with  his  clothes  on,  would  be  in  a  perilous  predicament.  As  a  wetting  was 
the  worst  that  I  had  to  apprehend  from  an  upset,  I  have,  when  a  boy,  amused 
myself  with  steering  one  of  these  coracles  while  in  some  of  the  more  tranquil 
parts  of  the  river,  but  even  there  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  all  right;  and, 
had  I  attempted  to  take  the  rougher  water,  I  should  doubtless  have  been  as 
thoroughly  shipwrecked  as  ever  was  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  most  singular  fact  relating  to  these  coracles,  is,  that  they  exactly  answer 
the  description  given  of  them  some  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Csesar,  in  the  CIV.  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries,  after  having 
related  that,  while  engaged  in  his  Spanish  expedition  against  Pompey,  his 
bridges  over  the  Segre  had  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  floods,  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds: — ^^Imperat  militibus  Caesar^  ut  naves  facient  cujus  generis  cum  superiori- 
bus  annis  usus  Britannia:  docucrat.  Carina  primum  ac  statumina  ex  led  mate¬ 
ria  fiehant :  reliquum  empus  navium  viminibus  contextum  coriis  integebatur,*^ 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  how  nearly  this  account  tallies  with  the  one  which 
I  have  given  from  ocular  demonstration.  What  a  proof  it  affords  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  mind  and  ready  genius  of  that  great  man  ?  We  find  that,  even  while 
commanding  a  Roman  army,  he  minutely  examined  the  mode  of  navigation 
practised  by  a  barbarous  people,  and  at  the  favourable  moment  turned  his 
information  to  good  account.  He  does  not  mention  the  size  of  the  coracles  then 
in  use,  which  was  probably  various,  as  those  used  upon  the  inland  lakes  and 
rivers  would  be  too  small  for  the  open  sea,  where  it  is  certain  that  the  Britons 
navigated  in  them.  Pliny,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  confirms  this,  as  he  makes 
mention  of  a  six  days*  voyage  being  performed  by  them.  It  seems  indis¬ 
putable  that  in  those  early  days  they  formed  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  How 
are  the  times  changed  ?  The  proud  gallies  and  armaments  of  imperial 
Rome  have  vanished  from  the  ocean,  while  the  descendants  of  those  very 
Britons,  whose  only  means  of  navigation  consisted  of  a  few  open  boats,  now 
VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  s  s 
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iriumpliantly  bear  the  flag  of  their  native  island  over  everj^  sea,  and  to  every 
clime. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  rambling  thoughts  and  vague  descriptions  to  a 
close.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  shades  of  evening  are  descending  over  the  wild 
and  romantic  scenery,  whereof  I  have  been  discoureiug ;  that,  first  of  all,  a  few 
light  and  shadowy  clouds  colle^  around  Castell  Dinas  Bran ;  that  they  descend 
gradually  towards  the  vale;  tKatthe  last  beams  of  the  departing  sun  are  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  on  the  verge'of  the  horizon  ;  that  they  depart,  and  that  the 
empire  of  night  extends  over  flood  and  fell. 

_  C. 


HERCULES  PACIFICATUS. 

A  TALE  FROM  SUIDAS. 


In  days  of  yore,  ere  early  Greece 
Had  dream’d  of  patrols  or  police, 

A  crew  of  rake-hells  in  terrorem 
Spread  wide,  and  carried  all  before  ’em. 

Rifled  the  poultry,  and  the  women. 

And  held  that  all  things  were  in  common  ; 

Till  Jove’s  great  Son  the  nuisance  saw. 

And  did  abate  it  by  Club  Law. 

Yet  not  so  clean  he  made  his  work. 

But  here  and  there  a  rogue  would  lurk 
In  caves  and  rocky  fastnesses. 

And  shunn’d  the  strength  of  Hercules. 

Of  these,  more  desperate  than  othei's, 

A  pair  of  ragamuffin  brothers 
In  secret  ambuscade  join’d  forces, 

To  carry  on  unlawful  courses. 

These  Robbers’  names,  enough  to  shake  us. 
Were,  Strymon  one,  the  other  Cacus. 

And,  more  the  neighbourhood  to  bother, 

A  wicked  dam  they  had  for  mother, 

Who  knew  their  craft,  but  not  forbid  it. 

And  whatsoe’er  they  nymm’d,  she  hid  it ; 
Received  them  with  delight  and  wonder. 

When  they  brought  home  some  ’special  plunder ; 
Call’d  them  her  darlings,  and  her  white  boys. 
Her  ducks,  her  dildings — all  was  right  boys — 

“  Only,”  she  said,  “  my  lads,  have  care 
Ye  fall  not  into  Black  Back’s  snare ; 

For,  if  he  catch,  he’ll  maul  your  corpus^ 

And  clapper-claw  you  to  some  purpose.” 

She  was  in  truth  a  kind  of  witch. 

Had  grown  by  fortune-telling  rich  ; 

To  spells  and  conjurings  did  tackle  her. 

And  read  folks’  dooms  by  light  oracular ; 

In  which  she  saw  as  clear  as  daylight. 

What  mischief  on  her  bairns  would  a-light; 
Therefore  she  had  a  special  loathing 
For  all  that  own’d  that  sable  clothing. 

Who  can  ’scape  fate,  when  we’re  decreed  to’t  ? 
The  graceless  brethren  paid  small  heed  to’t. 

A  brace  they  were  of  sturdy  fellows. 

As  we  may  say,  that  fear’d  no  colours. 
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And  sneer’d  with  modem  infidelity 
At  the  old  f?ipsy’s  fond  credulity. 

It  proved  all  true  tho’,  as  she’d  mumbled — 
For  on  a  day  the  varlets  stumbled 
On  a  green  spot — sit  linffMce  fides — 

’Tis  Suidas  tells  it — where  Alpides 
Secure,  as  fearing  no  ill  neighbour, 
liUy  fast  asleep  after  a  “  Labour.” 

His  trusty  oaken  plant  was  near — 

T\\e  prowling  rogues  look  round,  and  leer, 

And  each  his  wicked  wits  ’gan  rub, 

How  to  bear  off  the  famous  Club ; 

Thinking  that  they  satu  price  or  hire  wou’d 
Carry ’t  strait  home,  and  chop  for  fire  wood. 

’T would  serve  their  old  dame  half  a  winter — 
You  stare  ?  but  ’faith  it  was  no  splinter ; 

I  would  not  for  much  money  ’spy 
Such  beam  in  any  neighbour’s  eye. 

The  villains  these  exploits  not  dull  in, 
Incontinently  fell  a  pulling. 

They  found  it  heavy — no  slight  matter — 

But  tugg’d,  and  tugg’d  it,  till  the  clatter 
’Woke  Hercules,  who  in  a  trice 
Whipt  up  the  knaves,  and  with  a  splice, 

He  kept  on  purpose — which  before 
Had  served  for  giants  many  a  score — 

To  end  of  Club  tied  each  rogue’s  head  fast ; 
Strapping  feet  too,  to  keep  them  stejidfast ; 
And  pickaback  them  carries  townwards, 
Behind  his  brawny  back  head-down  wards 
(So  foolish  calf— mr  rhyme  I  bless  X — 

Comes  nolens  volens  out  of  Essex) ; 

Thinking  to  brain  them  with  his  dexlra^ 

Or  string  them  up  upon  the  next  tree. 

That  Club— so  equal  fates  condemn — 

They  thought  to  catch,  has  now  catch’d  them. 

Now  Hercules,  we  may  suppose. 

Was  no  great  dandy  in  his  clothes ; 

Was  seldom,  save  on  Sundays,  seen 
In  calimanco,  or  nankeen ; 

On  anniversaries  would  try  on 
A  jerkin  spick-span  new  from  lion ; 

-  W^t  bare- for  the  mo'st  part,  to  be  cool. 

And  save  the  time  of  his  Groom  of  the  Stole ; 
Besides,  the  smoke  he  had  been  in 
In  Stygian  gulf,  had  dyed  his  skin 
To  a  natural  sable — a  right  hell-fit — 

That  seem’d  to  careless  eyes  black  velvet. 

The  brethren  from  their  station  scurvy. 

Where  they  hung  dangling  topsy  tur>'y. 

With  horror  view  the  black  costume,  ’  ^ 
And  each  presumes  his  hour  is  come ! 

Then  softly  to  themselves  ’gan  mutter 
The  waniing  words  their  dame  did  utter ; 

Yet  not  so  softly,  but  with  ease 
Were  overheard  by  Hercules. 

s  s  2 
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duoth  Cacus — “  This  is  he  she  spoke  of, 

Which  we  so  often  made  a  joke  of.” 

“  I  see  said  th’other,  thank  our  sin  forT — 

Tis  Black  Back  sure  enough — we’re  in  for’t.” 

His  Godship  who,  for  all  his  brag 
Of  roughness,  was  at  heart  a  wag. 

At  his  new  name  was  tickled  finely. 

And  fell  a  laughing  most  divinely, 
duoth  he,  “  ril  tell  this  jest  in  heaven — 

The  musty  rogues  shall  be  forgiven.” 

So  in  a  twinkling  did  uncase  them, 

On  mother  earth  once  more  to  place  them — 

The  varlets,  glad  to  be  unhamper’d. 

Made  each  a  leg — then  fairly  scampered. 

C.  L. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  SCENES  IN  POLAND.” 


“  Nineteen — twenty — twenty-one,”  muttered  old  Pietro,  stretching  his  grey 
head  out  of  the  window,  as  he  listened  to  the  thunder  of  cannon,  which  echoed 
majestically  through  the  valley,  reverberating  from  the  opposite  clifts  of  Santa 
Maria. 

“  That’s  a  salute,”  continued  the  old  man.  “  What  it  will  bring  Heaven 
only  knows !  Should  it  be  that  we  are  fortunate — ”  he  muttered,  drawing  in  his 
breath,  like  one  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  looking  anxiously  around,  and 
then  into  the  distance,  from  which  at  intervals  swelled  a  distracted  clamour. — 
The  cause  of  the  noise  seemed  rapidly  approaching. 

“  Protect  us,  Jesus,  Maiia,  and  Joseph,  and  all  the  blessed  anny  of  saints!” 
said  Bettina,  the  w  ife  of  old  Pietro ;  “  All  the  people  of  Reggio  are  in  the  park, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  saw  Memmo  and  Guiseppe  whetting  their 
daggers  behind  the  cascade — ” 

The  old  man  turned  with  a  vacant  stare  towards  the  speaker,  who  w  ent  on. 

“  And  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  ‘  that  they  had  a  right 
to  be  here,  and  to  look  after  Jacobins  and  infidels;  and  that  our  time  is  out, 
and  that  the  Duke  is  come.’  ” 

“  Save  us  from  evil !”  said  the  old  man,  signing  himself  with  the  cross,  and 
turning  towards  a  folding-door,  which  he  opened,  and  passed  through. 

“ — And  she  still  reposes,  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  us,  and 
before  us,  and  w  e  are  utterly  powerless  I  Alas !  my  limbs,  how  feeble  they  are ! 
I  can  scarcely  move.”  - 

Pietro  faltered  towards  a  bed,  and  opening  the  curtains,  looked  wistfully 
on  a  female  who  lay  upon  it,  whether  slumbering  or  dead  it  would  at  first  sight 
have  been  difficult  to  tell. 

Her  form  was  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  the  truly  Roman  cast.  hiter 
than  the  sheet  around  her,  she  lay  like  a  marble  statue  of  antique  workmanship. 
She  seemed  a  vision,  without  breath  or  motion.  Only  at  long  intervals  of 
respiration  her  pale  lips  opened  slightly  and  tremulously,  but  with  as  little  of 
vitality  or  volition  as  leaves  fluttered  by  the  wind. 

“  So  she  has  continued  for  the  last  seven  nights!”  said  Bettina,  bending 
anxiously  over  the  bed. 


*  The  fate  of  these  high-minded  men  was  truly  deplorable. — Encouraged  to  rai^ 
the  standard  of  independence  by  the  assurance  of  French  assistance,  they  were  basely 
left  to  tlie  Austrians  and  the  scaffold.—Must  Italy  be  for  ever  in  bondage  to  the 

**  Carinthian  boor  1  ’* 
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“  We  must  not  disturb  her,”  said  Pietro  in  a  whisper,  draw  ing  his  wife  back. 

The  sounds,  at  first  faint  and  distant,  and  only  perceptible  from  the  echo  which 
bad  returned  them,  like  the  rushing  and  roaring  of  mighty  waters,  assumed 
gradually  a  more  distinct  character.  Wild  tumultuous  shouts  ever  and  anon 
swelled  ‘  nearer  and  nearer.  The  lovely  sleeper  opened  her  lips,  murmured 
some  inarticulate  syllables,  and  closed  them  again.  The  noise  increased,  the 
cries,  “  Long  live  the  Duke! — Religion!  the  Pope!”  were  repeatedly  heard. 
On  a  sudden  a  discharge  of  musketry'  shook  the  whole  windows  and  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  gates  of  the  villa  were  burst  asunder.  Pietro,  who  had  been 
standing  unconscious  of  every  thing,  his  eye  bent  on  his  mistress,  now  hurried 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  not  gone  long,  when  a  shrill  cry  arose  from  below. 
The  slumbering  form  shuddered  slightly,  again  opened  her  lips,  and  faulter- 
ing“  jOio relapsed  into  a  state  of  suspended  energy.  The  confusion  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  spread  all  over  the  villa,  abo^s  and  beneath,  and  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  All  occasional  crash  was  heard,  which  made  the  fabric  rock  to  its 
foundation. 

“  They  show  their  valour  on  our  furniture,”  said  Pietro,  who  re-entered  the 
room,  his  bloody  head  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief. 

“  These  miserable  men,  who  have  run  away  before  the  Tedeschi^  are  break¬ 
ing  chairs,  and  tables,  and  sofas,  and  bottles,  and  casks.  They  are  in  the 
cellars,  in  the  buttery,  in  the  library — Matteo  and  Filippo  are  at  their  head.” 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and  two  men  entered, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Ducal  police,  followed  by  ten  soldiers,  all  armed 
with  muskets  and  swords,  their  hats  decorated  with  broad  yellow  and  black 
cockades. 

The  chief  of  the  party  paused  for  a  moment  on  beholding  the  lady  on  the 
bed,  then  elevating  his  head  with  an  authoritative  mien,  he  traversed  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  began  to  scrutinize  its  contents.  All  at  once  his  attention  was  fixed 
by  a  portrait  which  hung  over  the  fair  sleeper ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  fury, 
and  brandishing  his  sword  he  thrust  it  through  the  painting,  and  brought  it  to 
the  ground. 

“  Ah !”  whispered  one  of  the  men,  “  how  valiant  Filippo  is !” 

“  Ahiano  te  trovati  /”  exclaimed  the  furious  Italian,  “  te  trovato  finahnente  P 
Voleva  essere  urC  re  et  dar^  lege  alia  sua  Altezza  Impereale  ” — ‘SO  saying,  he 
cut  the  painting  and  frame  into  fragments.  “  Ma  lui  sta  qui  sono  sicuro  que 
sta  qui;  deve  essere  in  questa  stanza  P'*  and  leaping  forwards,  he,  with  a  single 
jerk,  flung  aside  the  sheet  which  mantled  the  pallid  wife  of  Borelli,and  exposed 
her  to  the  gaze  of  his  companions. 

The  men  had  been  standing  in  deep  silence ;  a  couple  of  them  now  sprang 
forward,  and  replacing  the  sheet,  drew  the  officer  from  the  bed ;  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  lady — a  protracted  shivering 
crept  over  her  frame ;  her  teeth  chattered  ;  she  stretched  forth  her  hands,  as  if 
to  withdraw  somebody  from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy ;  she  struggled  with  all  her 
might — iVb,”  she  cried,  “  A/o,  barbarians^  you  shall  not  have  him!'*'*  and 
^vith  a  fearful  shriek  she  added,  “A//  in  vain!  All  in  vain! — They  have 
him!  Tliey  have  himP* — Convulsions  seized  her,  and  again  she  sank  into  a 
lethargy'. 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  two  days  after  the  scene  just  described, 
when  from  the  road  which  winds  through  the  dreary  flat  that  spreads  from  the 
vine-covered  hills  of  Reggio  towards  Modena,  two  carriages  were  seen  entering 
tlie  city  gate,  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  an  immense 
multitude  flocking  at  the  same  time  from  all  sides.  Ducal  dragoons,  in  their 
primitive  uniforms,  just  recovered  from  the  pawnbrokers ;  mendicants,  half 
naked,  with  black  and  yellow'  ribbons  round  their  necks ;  women  and  children 
in  a  similar  dishabille^  and  with  the  same  decorations,  in  honour  of  their  Aus¬ 
trian  deliverers,  intermingled  with  robbers,  monks,  and  Ducal  soldiers,  were  press¬ 
ing  with  furious  execrations  towards  the  carriages.  These  cjirriages  contained 
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Borelli  and  Menotti,  tlie  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party  of  Modena,  who  had 
at  length  come  within  the  grasp  of  sovereign  vengeance.  The  news  had  been 
brought  by  an  express  to  Reggio,  and  the  people  had  been  called  upon  to  testify 
their  loyalty,  and  to  deliver  his  Imperial  Highness  from  the  Jacobins.  The  loyal 
subjects  had  assembled  in  consequence,  and  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed 
when  they  found  the  object  of  their  hatred  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  To 
the  right,  towards  the  St.  Maria  gate,  a  troop  of  cuirassiers  were  trotting  up  and 
down  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  which,  recoiling  under  shouts  of  “  Live  the  Duke  I” 
advanced  again,  shouting  “  the  Austrians!”  Some  Modenese  emp/oyee«  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  climbed  up  the  arcades  and  windows,  to  throw  stones  and  all 
sorts  of  missiles  at  the  carriages,  and  those  who  protected  them ;  while  from  the 
opposite  quarter,  the  peasants  came  in  crowds,  with  their  priests  riding  on 
mules,  and  waving  exultingly  their  broad-flapped  hats.  The  carriage  was 
approaching  towards  the  Ducal  palace,  from  which  Francis  the  IVth  had 
fled  six  weeks  before,  and  where  his  life  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of 
Borelli,  from  the  infuriated  mob,  that  now  demanded  the  blood  of  their  late 
idol.  The  balconies  and  windows  were  filled  witli  the  creatures  of  the  Duke ; 
the  cries  of  “  Death  to  the  Jacobins!  ”  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  the  same 
populace,  who  a  fortnight  before,  a  squadron  of  Tedeschi  would  have  chased  the 
whole  length  of  the  Peninsula,  now  pressed  forward  upon  the  cuirassiers, 
regardless  of  blows  and  swords,  to  satisfy  their  vengeance — Italian  vengeance. 

They  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  carriages.  “  Death  to  the  traitors!” 
shouted  the  monks.  One  of  the  most  ferocious-looking  of  the  mob  sprang 
upon  the  coach-step,  and  holding  fast  by  the  left  hand,  aimed  with  the  right 
a  thrust  through  the  window*.  At  the  moment,  the  sword-hilt  of  a  cuiras¬ 
sier  descended  on  his  neck,  and  knocked  him  dow  n  so  effectually,  that  carriage 
and  riders  passed  over  his  loyal  corpse.  The  cavalcade  neared  the  bastions  of 
the  citadel,  the  gates  of  which  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  detachment  of 
Polish  lancers.  The  sight  of  blood  had  stimulated  the  Italians,  and  again  they 
pressed  upon  the  escort;  but  the  Poles  wheeled  forward,  the  carriage  rolled 
into  the  arch-way,  and  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Highness,  men,  women, 
monks,  and  robbers,  tumbled  over  each  other  in  angry  confusion.  The  gates 
closed,  the  vehicle  moved  a  few  steps  farther  into  the  open  court-yard,  and  there 
halted.  Tire  two  prisoners  descended ;  a  deep  melancholy  sat  upon  the  face 
of  the  first.  It  was  Borelli — the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic  Borelli.  His  com¬ 
panion  evinced  more  resignation :  he  caught  his  faultering  fellow-sufferer  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  through  the  gloomy  passage  into  the  subterranean  cham¬ 
ber  of  their  prison.  A  slight  smile  passed  across  Menotti’s  lips  when  the  rusty 
wings  of  the  heavy  iron  door  unfolded.  “  Ah !”  he  said,  “  mey  are  afraid  of 
our  escaping.  Alas!  what  a  worthless  thing  is  life  after  what  we  have  just 
witnessed!” 

There  was  no  chair — no  table — no  bed  in  the  room ;  Ducal  littleness 
tliought  it  necessary  to  shew  its  cruelty  even  there.  Borelli  reeled  into  the  arms 
of  his  friend,  and  then  with  the  words,  “  OLmgia! — Luigia!*^ — dropped 
on  the  damp  and  chill  stone  floor. 

*  4c  *  4c  * 

At  the  hour  of  the  promenade,  the  arcades  of  the  main  street  of  Modena 
were  deserted.  Save  in  the  quarter  of  the  populace,  the  city  seemed  to  be 
uninhabited ;  no  sound  was  to  he  heard— no  serenade  of  the  gay  lover — ^nothing 
except  the  trotUng  of  the  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  who  rode  up  and  down  the 
Strada  DucaU  with  a  motion  as  regular  as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  Before 
the  ducal  palace  stood  Baron  Geppert,  the  Austrian  General,  surrounded  by 
his  staff  and  a  bevy  of  officers,  damning,  in  good  German,  the  French  and  the 
insurgents.  At  length  he  bowed,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as  the  cavalry 
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It  was  io  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  Count  Morovsky,  Captain  in  a 
regiment  of  lancers  of  his  Austrian  Majesty,  entered  the  room  of  his  friend 
Baron  O’Donnel,  a  Captain  in  the  same  corps.  The  Baron  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  his  quarters  assigned  in  the  palace  of  the  Most  illustrious  the  Contessa 

- -  He  sat  before  a  looking-glass,  while  his  servant  arranged  the  fine 

curls  that  clustered  around  his  forehead. 

“  Ma  foiy  Charles!”  exclaimed  the  Baron — his  countenance  flushed  as  if  he 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Independents — “  ina  foi  !  she  loves  me  even 
more  tlian  I  was  aware  of!  By  Jove!  what  a  delightful  creature!  She  her¬ 
self  bandaged  this  scratch  on  my  left  ann.  Oh,  these  tears ! — these  dejected 
features! — these  sighs ! ” 

“  You  have  heard  the  order  of  the  day?”  said  the  Count.  “No  trifling  with 
women — ” 

“  Pshaw!  away  with  your  order!  The  old  grey-beard  would  turn  us  into 
Maltese  knights. — Here  we  are  watching  and  guaraing,  and  what  ?  men  who  - 
are  not  worth  guarding,  and  who  will  run  as  fast  as  tailors,  and  women  who  are 
worthy  of  the  noblest  men.  Besides,  you  know,  she  is  the  sister  of  the  confidant 
and  favourite  of  the  Duke.  I  would  barter  all  Wie  frauleim  of  Germany  for  this 
widow :  no  coquetry — no  grimaces.  Let  her  once  answer  yes,  and  you  know 
your  ground.  And  then,  rich  as  a  daughter  of  Israel — beautiful  as  an  angel,  or 
an  Englishwoman,  and  fervid,  impetuous,  like  a  daughter  of  her  own  impas¬ 
sioned  country.  One  condition  alone  she  demands,  to  be  mine — mine  for  ever, 
— and  adieu  service.  But  hist !  I  hear  a  carriage — her  uncle  is  driving  out 
this  very  hour.” 

“  Probably  to  have  some  poor  rogue  of  an  Independent  made  quietly  away 
with.  The  Duke,  I  understand,  named  him  a  member  of  the  Secret  Military 
Commission.” 

“  The  better — the  better — ^let  this  country  be  a  little  cleansed  of  the  canaille j 
and  it  will  not  look  the  worse  for  it.” 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  tap  at  the  door. 

“  What  now?”  whispered  the  Count,  “  I’ll  step  behind  the  alcove.” 

“  No— -no said  the  Baron,  but  his  friend  was  already  concealed :  no  sooner 
had  he  gained  his  retreat,  than  a  female  entered — it  was  the  proud  and  noble 

Contessa - ,  the  fair  and  youthful  widow.  She  had  been  weeping — a  tear 

still  glittered  on  her  eyelids — she  glided  towards  the  Baron.  She  was  a  volup¬ 
tuous  figure,  with  a  neck  and  shoulder  of  ivory. 

“  O’Donnel !”  she  said  with  a  voice  of  music,  “  O’Donnel !  you  shall  hear 
the  condition  ;”  she  paused,  “  Life  of  my  soul!  you  must  kill  my  uncle!” 

The  Captain  stared,  “  Kill  your  uncle  ?” 

“  The  sole  condition,”  said  the  dazzling  woman. 

“  Kill  your  uncle,  with  my  sword  ?” 

“  Ay,  or  with  your  poinard — this  poinard.” 

She  unwrapped  a  paper  and  exhibited  a  sharp  Roman  dagger. 

**  This  is  the  condition— ^fulfil  it  and  I  am  thine.” 

She  fixed  her  hurried  glance  on  him — she  grasped  his  hand — she  led  him  to 
a  sofa — her  mouth  hung  over  him,  as  if  the  quicker  to  catch  his  utterance,  but 
her  lover  passively  ejaculated  “  Kill  her  uncle !” 

“  Kill  your  uncle  ?”  said  the  Count,  drawing  the  curtains  of  the  alcove, 
and  stepping  towards  the  beauty — “  Why  kill  him  ?'* 

The  hright-eyed  Italian  seemed  no  ways  disconcerted ;  bounding  from  the 
sofa,  she  playfully  aimed  the  dagger  at  the  breast  of  the  officer,  who  stood  quite 
cidm. 

“  Ah  !  you  are  my  man,”  and  she  burst  into  a  laugh.  “If  Signor 
O’Donnel  will  not  accept  my  condition,  you  will — will  you  not?” 

“  I  kill  your  uncle,  Contessa !  You  are  merry.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  she,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  “  No,  no — kill  him — 
deliver  me  from  him,  or  he  will  ” — she  paused. 

“  And  is  there  no  other  means  ?”  demanded  O’Donnel. 
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“  Ah  exclaimed  the  Contessa,  after  a  moment’s  musing,  “  i  have  it^ 
Count,  you  are  mounting  guard  to-night?” 

The  Count  replied  in  the  affirmative — But  how  know  you  this  ?  ”  said  he 
shaking  his  head  distrustingly.  ’ 

“  Will  you  exchange  with  the  Baron  ?” 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

Will  you  ?”  demanded  the  Contessa,  stepping  before  them,  and  surv'eyinp 
them  with  the  fiery  glance  of  a  love-glowing  Italian. 

“  I  will,”  replied  O’Donnel. 

“  And  you  must!”  said  the  Contessa,  seizing  his  hand,  and  urging  him  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  change. 

He  departed  silent  and  thoughtful.  Something  mysterious  was  going  on,— 
something  which  might  secure  him  a  place  for  life  in  Mohacz,  or  some  other 
fortress,  but  he  had  given  his  word  of  honour,  and  he  went.  After  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  exchange  at  the  station,  he  dined  at  the  Traittoria  della  Ti//a, 
and  then  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  was  to 
ensue. 

He  had  opened  the  smaller  wicket  in  the  massive  gate,  and  ascended  the 
marble  staircase,  when  a  hollow  bass  voice  resounded  from  the  long  corridor, 
answered  by  soft  feminine  accents.  The  officer  listened.  It  was  the  voice 

of  his  landlord,  the  Cavaliere  S - ,  in  earnest  supplication.  Saint  after  saint 

was  invoked  in  succession.  The  officer  listened  in  breathless  suspense.  Tlie 
old  Italian,  after  the  litany  was  finished,  ran  over  the  service  for  the  souls  of  tlie 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  then  over  a  funeral  prayer  for  Menotti  and  Boielli. 
He  recited  the  virtues  of  the  two  unfortunate  citizens,  their  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  their  humanity  towards  the  serviles — towards  the  Duke  himself. 

“  And  will  they  be  sacrificed  ?  ”  cried  a  female  in  a  heart-broken  tone,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cavaliere’s  prayer. 

“  Our  Lord  did  no  harm — no  harm  to  mortal,  he  benefitted  and  blessed  a 
sinful  race,  yet  was  he  crucified !”  responded  another  female. 

“May  the  Almighty  dispense  mercy  to  the  noble  Borelli!”  said  the  aged 
Cavaliere,  arising  from  his  knees  and  quitting  the  corridor. 

During  his  devotions  his  suspicion  had  been  awakened  by  the  footstep  of  the 
Captain,  no  sooner  had  he  discovered  the  listener,  than  retreating,  he  exclaimed, 
“  1  shall  follow  Borelli — We  are  overheard.” 

“  Be  calm  I  ”  said  the  officer,  Be  calm.  Signor,  I  shall  not  betray  you,  but 
take  care  for  the  future.” 

“  Oh !  he  will  not  betray  us,”  whispered  Rosalia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  tlie 
Cavaliere,  a  captivating  girl  of  eighteen.  “  He  will  not  betray  us.  Will  you, 
sweet  stranger? — Oh  you  will  not!” 

The  Count  stood  gazing  at  the  blooming  girl  who  hung  by  his  side.  Her 
father,  mother,  and  younger  sister  had  left  the  room.  Before  he  was  awjirc 
of  it  he  was  seated  by  Rosalia. 

“  You  are  silent.  Signor  I  ”  said  she,  blushing,  and  looking  upwards  witli  an 
expression  so  pious — so  confidently  pure. 

“  And  you  have  not  mounted  guard  ?”  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

“  No  Signora!  your  friend  O’Donnel  has  had  the  kindness.” 

“  O’Donnel!  O’Donnel,”  said  the  girl,  and  her  countenance  lighted  up,  and 
a  smile  of  exultation  flashed  across  her  countenance.  “  O’Donnel !  and  the 
Contcssii - has  permitted  him  to  go  ?  Oh  she  does  not  know  how  to  love !” 

She  hesitated. 

“  But  how  do  you  know  Signora  that  O’Donnel  stays  at  the  palace  of  the 
Contessa?”  said  the  officer,  releasing  himself  from  her  arm. 

She  hesitated  again,  and  clasped  his  hands. 

“  O,  you  will  not  bring  him  to  Uie  scaffold  !—0  no,  you  will  not!”  She 
turned  to  him  imploringly. 

Whom  mean  vou  ?” 

“Borelli!” 
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“  Borelli !  ”  said  the  Cavaliere,  returning  and  uniting  the  hands  of  his 
daughter  and  the  Count.  Signor,”  said  the  old  man,  “  she  is  the  eldest  of 
mv  children  ;  she  has  two  villas,  this  house,  and  a  fair  dower.  Count,  she  is 
vours! — Will  you  save  Borelli  and  Menotti  ?” 

“  Save  Borelli  and  Menotti  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  hated  both,  and  detested 
the  patriots.” 

“  J  hated  them  so  long  as  I  did  not  know  you ;  but  now.  Signor,  I  confide  in 
vour  honour — Save  them  I  ” 

“  Save  them  ?  how  can  I  ?  You  know  that  I  am  under  military  oath — that 
strict  obedience  is  our  point  of  honour.” 

“  Sleep  then,  and  we  will  save  them ;  and  still  she  shall  he  yours !” 

The  arm  of  the  beautiful  Rosalia  was  wreathed  so  tenderly  round  his  neck — 
her  eyes  rested  so  beseechingly  on  his — her  entreaties  sounded  so  seduciugly — 
Heaven  knows  what  he  might  have  engaged  in,  in  spite  of  Metteniich  and  the 
fortresses  of  Laybach  and  Lugano,  and  Mohaez  and  Brunn.  At  the  instant, 
however,  when  love  and  acquiescence  were  hovering  on  his  lips,  the  beat  of 
the  drums  was  heard,  succeeded  by  frequent  blasts  of  the  trumpet  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  startling  tlie  sleeping  city,  and  scattering  the  glass  panes  of  tlie  Ca¬ 
valiere  all  over  the  room. 

The  Captain  sprang  up. 

“  What  is  that?”  exclaimed  the  agitated  Cavaliere.  “If  Borelli  and  Menotti 
be  not  at  liberty  by  this  time,”  said  the  officer,  seizing  his  sword  and  cap,  “  then 
they  will  be  hanged  indeed !”  Witli  these  words  he  hastened  out  of  the  room 
and  down  stairs  towards  the  citadel. 

The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  drums  rolled  with  increasing  vehe¬ 
mence,  squadrons  galloped  from  every  quarter,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
rumour  went,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel, 
by  a  strong  body  of  disguised  Patriots,  under  the  protection  of  a  cavalry  officer, 

by  whose  orders  the  Conte - had  been  seized,  while  on  his  return  to  his 

palace,  and  carried  to  the  guard-house.  There  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
dress  and  his  insignia,  and  the  conspirators,  disguised  as  Ducal  dragoons,  had 
obtained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  citadel ;  they  had  succeeded  in  liberating 
the  prisoners,  and  conducting  them  through  two  piquets,  when  they  were  arrested 
and  discovered  by  a  third. 

Rumour  spoke  too  truly,  the  two  officers  had  sacrificed  themselves  without 
benefitting  the  captives.  It  had  been  discovered,  also,  that  many  of  the 
young  cavalry  felt  too  much  sympathy  for  the  rebel  subjects  of  his  Imperial 
Highness,  and,  consequently,  the  next  day  the  whole  body  of  lancers  and 
cuirassiers  was  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison  duty  entrusted  to  the 
infantry. 

Alas!  this  only  proved  an  adventure  which  decided  Ducal  clemency  to  hurry  the 
fate  of  the  patriotic  pair.  His  Highness  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  haste, 
lest  his  victims  should  escjipe  him,  and  his  counsellors  sympathized  with  him. 
On  the  25th  of  May  a  number  of  workmen  were  seen  erecting  two  long  posts  on 
the  bastion,  which  overlooks  Modena  on  the  western  side.  Two  single  beams,  ten 
feet  high,  with  ah  iron  hook'oh  the  top.  The  men  had  been  brought  over  from 
Reggio  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  posts  were  the  gallows  destined  for  Borelli 
and  Menotti.  For  the  last  fortnight  they  had  been  nearly  starved ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  tlieir  answers  from  embarrassing  their  equitable  judges,  they  had  been 

drugged  with  a  mixture  of  wine  and  laudanum. 

*  »  *  *  *  * 

The  26th  of  May  was  ushered  in  by  a  beautiful  morning ;  not  a  cloud  fretted 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  A  few  lingering  stars  were  gradually  waning  in  the 
east,  while  one  alone  shone  with  undiminished  lustre  on  the  western  horizon. 
Towards  Reggio,  gleams  of  a  reddish  hue  grew  gradually  into  fiery  streaks,  then 
a  pale  and  doubtful  light  began  to  diffuse  itself,  first  over  the  stately  steeples 
and  cupolas  of  the  city,  and  then  over  its  palaces.  The  bells  proclaimed  four ; 
here  and  there  was  distinguishable  the  rattling  of  a  distant  cart,  but  as  yet  there 
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were  no  signs  of  civic  turmoil.  Nothing  broke  the  sepulchral  stillness  save  ilie 
challenge  of  the  sentinels,  or  the  step  of  the  early  wayfarer.  It  was  a  mournful 
an  impressive  calmness.  In  the  citadel  alone  was  there  a  stir  of  life.  With  the  din 
of  martial  weapons,  blended  the  stern  and  abrupt  words  of  command.  A  batta¬ 
lion  of  Hungarian  grenadiers  had  been  under  arms  in  the  square  of  the  citadel 
for  a  long  hour.  The  clock  struck  five,  as  a  file  of  soldiers  emerged  from  the 
interior.  In  the  midst  of  them  were  two  men,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
priests,  on  the  other  by  the  executioner.  Their  hands  were  fastened  before 
their  breasts,  and  a  crucifix  was  stuck  in  the  knot  that  confined  them.  The 
procession  slowly  proceeded  towards  the  outer  bastion.  When  arrived  before 
the  two  posts,  they  halted,  and  the  soldiers  formed  around.  A  man  raised  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  uncovering  his  head,  read  its  contents. 
The  prisoners  were  then  dragged  towards  the  two  posts.  The  executioner 
ascended  the  ladder,  dropped  a  cord  from  the  hook,  and  fastened  it  around 
Borelli’s  neck. — He  next  mounted  the  other  post  and  did  the  same  by  his  com¬ 
panion.  He  pushed  the  ladder  away,  and  the  victims  of  tymnny  fell,  but  not 
to  expire  immediately.  Their  bodies  were  secured  by  the  middle  to  a  noose, 
which  held  their  weight  suspended,  till  in  their  agony  their  eyes  protmded  from 
the  sockets.  The  sun  now  arose  from  behind  the  hills  of  Reggio,  and  one  of 
the  unhappy  men  was  still  struggling,  till  the  weight  of  his  frame  tightened 
the  pressure  to  strangulation,  and  he  hung  a  corpse. 

In  the  evening  previous  to  the  execution,  a  carriage  of  the  Duke  was 
seen  leaving  the  city  of  Modena,  on  the  road  which  leads  towards  Parma, 
escorted  by  ten  dragoons.  Not  far  from  Reggio  the  road  diverges  towards 
the  Villa  Ombrosa.  In  the  carriage  were  two  men,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  judges  of  the  Ducal  tribunal :  the  haste  with  which  they  travelled  showed 
that  they  were  on  an  errand  of  importance.  When  they  had  reached  the  park  of 
the  villa,  they  halted  till  their  escort  had  joined  them.  Thus  protected,  they 
proceeded,  and  alighting,  entered  the  doorless  devastated  house;  no  soul 
stirred,  but  everywhere  were  fragments  of  desolation.  They  ascended  the  stairs 
and  passed  through  one — two — three  rooms;  no  inhabitant!  At  last,  a 
man  and  woman  appeared — it  was  Pietro  and  his  wife. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  demanded  the  Commissioner. 

“  The  steward  of  my  lady,  the  noble  Luigia  Borelli said  the  old  man. 

“  I  am  here,”  said  the  Commissioner,  “  to  carry  into  execution  the  mandate 
of  the  Most  Serene  Archduke  and  Duke,  by  whose  orders  the  goods,  and 
chattels,  and  estates  of  Borelli  the  traitor  are  confiscated.” 

The  old  man  tottered  to  the  wall. 

“  Ah  Signor,”  said  his  wife,  “  the  Archduke  surely  might  as  well  suffer 
our  mistress  to  die  in  peace ;  ”  she  pointed  towards  the  door. 

The  Commissioner  advanced ;  on  the  same  bed  still  lay  extended  the 
same  form,  tlie  beautiful  Luigia  Borelli,  as  colourless  and  as  motionless  as 
ever ;  with  no  sign  of  animation  save  the  slight  quiver  of  the  lips.  After  a 
moment's  regard,  the  Commissioner  said,  “  To-morrow,  at  six  o’clock,  the  house 


must  be  cleared.”  He  then  retired. 

“  Who  is  that  man  ?  ”  inquired  Bettina. 

“  The  Commissioner  of  our  gracious  Duke.” 

“  He  may  now  repose  on  the  bed  which  his  gracious  Duke’s  servants  ha^e 
prepared  for  him,”  said  Bettina ;  there  is  not  a  chair  in  the  whole  house, 
and  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  will  not  stir  for  him !” 

•  “  Peace,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  peace  be  with  us  and  ours.”  . 

But  no  peace  came  for  Pietro  and  Bettina;  it  was  a  terrible  lone  night 
for  them:  below  stairs  were  heard  the  revelling  dragoons,  and  above,  the 
Commissioners  cursing  the  Independents.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  clwk 
struck  six,  Bettina  sought  the  chamber  of  her  mistress.  She  approached 
the  bed  hurriedly,  and  withdrew  tlie  curtains.  Luigia  Borelli  still  reclined 
like  a  statue,  but  the  lips  moved  no  more.  The  spirit  that  stirred  them  had 
departed. 


STANZAS. 
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“Tliey  have  killed  her  at  last!”  said  the  faithful  domestic;  “at  last! 
at  last !  ” 

The  same  hour,  the  same  minute,  in  which  Borelli,  her  beloved  husband,  had 
yielded  up  his  life,  she  too  had  ceased  to  breathe ! 


STANZAS. 

BY  A.  H.  HALLAM. 


I  SEE  her  now,  an  elfin  shape. 

That  makes  the  air  seem  full  of  light. 

And  brings  in  thoughts  of  pleasant  might 
About  fair  serpent  forms,  Uiat  leap 
Among  the  flowers  in  warm  Brazil, 

And  how  at  every  move  we  feel 
There  is  new  beauty,  and  a  birth 
Of  something  glorious  to  the  earth. 

Her  face  is  almost  given  to  smiles. 
Almost  given  up  to  happy  laughter, 

But  look  ye  near,  and  mark  the  whiles 
An  under-glance  out-stealing  after; 

The  sweetest  glance  I  ever  saw  ; 

Yet  terrible  for  the  inward  law 
Which  it  reveals,  the  maiden  power, 

The  thoughts  that  breathe  a  pure  heart -air. 
Nor  ever  shall  in  any  hour 
Forth  to  the  garish  day-light  fare. 

Her  voice,  whose  flowing  tones  I  deem 
A  language  for  her  sympathies, 

A  symbol  for  her  mysteries, 

Which  words  could  never  be  or  seem. 

That  voice  is  sounding  now  in  gladness. 
And  if  a  rarer  accent  say 
An  earnest  and  a  gentle  sadness 
Freshens  the  spirit’s  life  alway, 

That  deepens  still  the  simple  charm, 

And  blesses  all  who  hear  from  hann. 

I  may  not  hear ;  no  influence 
Is  breathed  from  her  to  bless  my  sense ; 

1  sit  and  think  of  her  alone  : 

Y^,  by  the  sacred  stars  1  swear, 

I  wuld  not  one  so  very  fair 
And  gentle,  on  this  eve,  should  own 
A  single  pining  thought  of  me. 

Oh  be  she  joyous — and  the  full 
Orb  of  her  soul,  so  perfect  free. 

All  glory  in  the  world  shall  dull ! 

So  be  it ;  I  will  think  of  her 
As  going  forth  a  conqueror. 

And  of  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  motion. 

As  something  for  a  bard’s  devotion. 

No  sigh,  no  treacherous  tear  shall  say 
I  grieve  that  I  am  far  away. 

And  others  see  her  glad  to-day ! 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  POETRY 
AND  ON  THE  LYRICAL  POEMS  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON.  ' 


So  Mr.  Montgomery’s  “  Oxford,”  by  the  help  of  some  pretty  illustrations,  has  con¬ 
trived  to  prolong  its  miserable  existence  to  a  second  edition  !  But  this  is  slow 
\\ork,  compared  to  that  triumphant  progress  of  the  “  Omnipresence,”  which 
y/e  concede  to  the  author’s  friends,  was  “  truly  astonishing.”  We  understand, 
moreover,  that  a  new  light  has  broken  upon  this  “  desolator  desolate ;”  and  since 
the  “  columns”  have  begun  to  follow  the  example  of  “men  and  gods,”  by  whom 
our  poetaster  has  long  been  condemned,  “  it  is  the  fate  of  genius,”  he  begins  to 
discover,  “  to  be  unpopular.”  Now,  strongly  as  we  protest  against  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  application  of  this  maxim  to  his  own  case,  we  are  much  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  as  to  its  abstract  correctness.  Indeed,  the  truth  which  it  in¬ 
volves  seems  to  afford  the  only  solution  of  so  curious  a  phenomenon  as  the  suc¬ 
cess,  partial  and  transient  though  it  be,  of  himself,  and  others  of  his  calibre. 
When  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  celebrated  Preface  to  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  as¬ 
serted  that  immediate  or  rapid  popularity  was  not  the  test  of  poetry,  great  was 
the  consternation  and  clamour  among  those  farmers  of  public  favour,  the  esta¬ 
blished  critics.  Never  had  so  audacious  an  attack  been  made  upon  their  un¬ 
doubted  privileges  and  hereditary  charter  of  oppression.  “  What !  ‘  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review’  not  infallible!  ”  shrieked  the  amiable  petulance  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
“  ‘  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  incapable  of  decision !  ”  faltered  the  feeble  gar¬ 
rulity  of  Silvanus  Urban.  And  straightway  the  whole  sciolist  herd,  men  of 
rank,  men  of  letters,  men  of  wealth,  men  of  business,  all  the  “  mob  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  think  with  ease,”  and  a  terrible  number  of  old  ladies  and  boarding- 
school  misses  began  to  scream  in  chorus,  and  prolonged  the  notes  of  execration 
with  which  they  overwhelmed  the  new  doctrine,  until  their  wits  and  their  voices 
fairly  gave  in  from  exhaustion.  Much,  no  doubt,  they  ,  did,  for  much  persons 
will  do  when  they  fight  for  their  dear  selves :  but  there  was  one  thing  they 
could  not  do,  and  unfortunately  it  was  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  They 
could  not  put  down  Mr.  Wordsworth  by  clamour,  or  prevent  his  doctrine,  once 
uttered,  and  enforced  by  his  example,  from  awakening  the  minds  of  men,  and 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  art.  It  was  the  truth,  and  it  prevailed ;  not  only 
against  the  exasperation  of  that  hydra,  the  Reading  Public,  whose  vanity  was 
hurt,  and  the  blustering  of  its  keepers,  whose  delusion  was  exposed,  but  even 
against  the  false  glosses  and  narrow  apprehensions  of  the  Wordsworthianstbein- 
selves.  It  is  the  madness  of  all  who  loosen  some  great  principle,  long  buried 
under  a  snow-heap  of  custom  and  superstition,  to  imagine  that  they  can  restrain 
its  operation,  or  circumscribe  it  by  their  purposes.  But  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  was  stronger  than  the  will  of  Luther ;  and  even  the  genius  of  W  ords- 
worth  cannot  expand  itself  to  the  full  periphery  of  poetic  art. 

It  is  not  true,  as  his  exclusive  admirers  would  have  it,  that  the  highest  species 
of  poetry  is  the  reflective :  it  is  a  gross  fallacy,  that,  because  certain  opinions  are 
acute  or  profound,  the  expression  of  them  by  the  imagination  must  be  eminently 
beautiful.  Whenever  the  mind  of  the  artist  suffers  itself  to  be  occupied,  during 
its  periods  of  creation,  by  any  other  predominant  motive  than  the  desire  of  beauty, 
the  result  is  false  in  art.  Now  there  is  undoubtedly  no  reason,  why  he  may  not 
find  beauty  in  those  moods  of  emotion,  which  arise  from  the  combinations  ot 
reflective  thought,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  delineate  these  with  fidelitv, 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  any  suggestions  of  an  unpoetical  mood.  But,  though 
possible,  it  is  hardly  probable:  for  a  man,  whose  reveries  take  a  reasoning  turn, 
and  who  is  accustomed  to  measure  his  ideas  by  their  logical  relations  rather 
than  the  congruity  of  the  sentiments  to  which  they  refer,  will  be  apt  to  mistake 
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the  pleasure  he  has  in  knowing  a  thing  to  he  true,  for  the  pleasure  he  would 
have  in  knowing  it  to  he  beautiful,  and  so  will  pile  his  thoughts  in  a  rhetorical 
battery,  that  they  may  convince,  instead  of  letting  them  glow  in  Uie  natural 
course  of  contemplation,  that  they  may  enrapture.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  by  reference  to  the  most  admired  poems  of  Wordsworth,  that  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  chargeable  with  this  error,  and  that  much  has  been  said  by  him  which 
is  good  as  philosophy,  powerful  as  rhetoric,  but  false  as  poetry.  Perhaps  this 
very  distortion  of  the  truth  did  more  in  the  peculiar  juncture  of  our  literary 
affairs  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  genius  of  our  age,  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  a  less  sectarian  temper.  However  this  may  be,  a  new  school  of 
reformers  soon  began  to  attract  attention,  who,  professing  the  same  independ¬ 
ence  of  immediate  favour,  took  their  stand  on  a  different  region  of  Parnassus 
from  that  occupied  by  the  Lakers,*  and  one,  in  our  opinion,  much  less  liable  to 
perturbing  currents  of  air  from  ungenial  climates.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  Cockney  school  (as  it  was  tenned  in  derision, 
from  a  cursory  view  of  its  accidental  circumstances)  contained  more  genuine 
inspiration,  and  adhered  more  speedily  to  that  portion  of  truth  which  it  em¬ 
braced,  tlian  any  form  of  art  that  has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  day  of 
Milton.  Their  caposetta  was  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  did  little  more  than 
point  the  way,  ana  was  diverted  from  his  aim  by  a  thousand  personal  pre¬ 
dilections  and  political  habits  of  thought.  But  he  was  followed  by  two 
men  of  a  very  superior  make ;  men  who  were  bom  poets,  lived  poets,  and 
went  poets  to  their  untimely  graves.  Shelley  and  Keats  were,  indeed,  of 
opposite  genius ;  that  of  the  one  was  vast,  impetuous,  and  sublime ;  the 
other  seemed  to  be  “  fed  with  honey-dew,”  and  to  have  “  drunk  the  milk  of 
Paradise.”  Even  the  softness  of  Shelley  comes  out  in  bold,  rapid,  comprehen¬ 
sive  strokes ;  he  has  no  patience  for  minute  beauties,  unless  they  can  be  massed 
into  a  general  effect  of  grandeur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenderness  of  Keats 
cannot  sustain  a  lofty  flight ;  he  does  not  generalize  or  allegorize  Nature ;  his 
imagination  works  with  few  symbols,  and  reposes  willingly  on  what  is  given 
freely.  Yet  in  this  formal  opposition  of  character  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
ground-work  of  similarity  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  remarkable  point  in  the  progress  of  literature.  They  are  both  poets 
of  sensation  rather  than  reflection.  Susceptible  of  the  slightest  impulse  from 
external  nature,  their  fine  organs  trembled  into  emotion  at  coloui's,  and  sounds, 
and  movements,  unperceived  or  unregarded  by  duller  temperaments.  Rich  and 
clear  were  their  perceptions  of  visible  forms ;  full  and  deep  their  feelings  of 
music.  So  vivid  was  the  delight  attending  the  simple  exertions  of  eye  and  ear, 
that  it  became  mingled  more  and  more  with  their  trains  of  active  thought,  and 
tended  to  absorb  their  whole  being  into  the  energy  of  sense.  Other  poets  seek 
for  images  to  illustrate  their  conceptions ;  these  men  had  no  need  to  seek ;  they 
lived  in  a  world  of  images ;  for  the  most  important  and  extensive  portion  of 
their  life  consisted  in  those  emotions,  which  are  immediately  conversant  with 
sensation.  __Like  t^  hero  of jGoethe’s  novel,  they  would  hardly  have  been 
affected  by  what  are  called  the  pathetic  parts  of  a  book;  but  the  merely  beau¬ 
tiful  passages,  “  those  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  author  looks  clearly  and 
mildly  forth,”  would  have  melted  them  to  tears.  Hence  they  are  not  descrip¬ 
tive  ;  they  are  picturesque.  They  are  not  smooth  and  negatively  hannonious ; 
they  are  full  of  deep  and  varied  melodies.  This  powerful  tendency  of  imagi¬ 
nation  to  a  life  of  immediate  sympathy  with  the  external  universe,  is  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  false  views  of  art  as  the  opposite  disposition  of  purely  intellectual 


*  This  cant  term  was  justly  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  supporters  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  substitute  an  inoffensive  denomination.  We  are  not  at  all  events  the 
first  who  have  used  it  without  a  contemptuous  intention,  for  we  remember  to  have  heard 
a  disciple  quote  Aristophanes  in  its  behalf.  *Ovtoq  ov  rwv  rS>yb*  wu  6pd$" 

id,  i\A.i  A1MNAI02.  “  This  is  no  common,  no  barn-door  fowl :  No,  but  a 
LakUt!** 
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contemplation.  For  where  beauty  is  constantly  passing  before  “  that  inwaH 
eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude where  the  soul  seeks  it  as  a  perpetual 
necessary  refreshment  to  the  sources  of  activity  and  intuition ;  where  all  the 
other  sacred  ideas  of  our  nature,  the  idea  of  ^ood,  the  idea  of  perfection  the 
idea  of  truth,  are  habitually  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  this  predo¬ 
minant  mood,  so  that  they  assume  its  colour,  and  are  subject  to  its  peculiar 
laws — there  is  little  danger  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  whole  mind  will  cease 
to  direct  its  creative  operations,  or  the  energetic  principle  of  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful  sink,  even  for  a  brief  period,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  notion  in  the  under¬ 
standing.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is,  on  other  accounts,  dangerous  for  frail 
humanity  to  linger  with  fond  attachment  in  the  vicinity  of  sense.  Minds  of 
this  description  are  especially  liable  to  moral  temptations,  and  upon  them,  more 
than  any,  it  is  incumbent  to  remember  that  their  mission  as  men,  which  they 
share  with  all  their  fellow-beings,  is  of  infinitely  higher  interest  than  their  mii 
sion  as  artists,  which  they  possess  by  rare  and  exclusive  privilege.  But  it  is 
obvious  that,  critically  speaking,  such  temptations  are  of  slight  moment.  Not 
the  gross  and  evident  passions  of  our  nature,  but  the  elevated  and  less  separable 
desires  are  the  dangerous  enemies  which  misguide  the  poetic  spirit  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  at  self-cultivation.  That  delicate  sense  of  fitness,  which  grows  with 
the  growth  of  artist  feelings,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength,  until  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  celerity  and  weight  of  decision  hardly  inferior  to  the  correspondent  judg¬ 
ments  of  conscience,  is  weakened  by  every  indulgence  of  heterogeneous  aspira¬ 
tions,  however  pure  they  may  he,  however  lofty,  however  suitable  to  human  na¬ 
ture.  We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  heights  and  depths  of  art  are 
most  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  received  from  Nature  the  “fearful  and 
wonderful”  constitution  we  have  described,  whose  poetry  is  a  sort  of  magic,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  impressions  too  multiplied,  too  minute,  and  too  diversified  to 
allow  of  our  tracing  them  to  their  causes,  because  just  such  was  the  effect,  even  so 
boundless,  and  so  bewildering,  produced  on  their  imaginations  by  the  real  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Nature.  These  things  being  so,  our  friends  of  the  new  school  had 
evidently  much  reason  to  recur  to  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
and  to  appeal  from  the  immediate  judgments  of  lettered  or  unlettered  contem¬ 
poraries  to  the  decision  of  a  more  equitable  posterity.  How  should  they  be 
popular,  whose  senses  told  them  a  richer  and  ampler  tale  than  most  men  could 
understand,  and  who  constantly  expressed,  because  they  constantly  felt,  senti¬ 
ments  of  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain,  which  most  men  were  not  pennitted  to 
experience  ?  The  public  very  naturally  derided  them  as  visionaries,  and  gib¬ 
beted  in  terroretn  those  inaccuracies  of  diction,  occasioned  sometimes  by  the 
speed  of  their  conceptions,  sometimes  by  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  their 
peculiar  conditions  of  thought.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  line  of 
argument  prove  too  much?  Does  it  not  prove  that  there  is  a  barrier  between 
these  poets  and  all  other  persons,  so  strong  and  immoveable,  that,  as  has  been 
said  01  the  Supreme  Essence,  we  must  be  themselves  before  we  can  understand 
them  in  the  least?  Not  only  are  they  not  liable  to  sudden  and  vulgar  estima¬ 
tion,  but  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  seems,  will  not  consolidate  their  fame,  nor  the 
suffrages  of  the  wise  few  produce  any  impression,  however  remote  or  slowly 
matured,  on  the  judgments  of  the  incapacitated  many.  We  answer,  this  is 
the  import  of  our  argument.  Undoubtedly  the  true  poet  addresses  himself,  in 
all  his  conceptions,  to  the  common  nature  of  us  all.  Art  is  a  lofty  tree,  and 
may  shoot  up  far  beyond  our  grasp,  but  its  roots  are  in  daily  life  and  experience. 
Every  bosom  contains  the  elements  of  those  complex  emotions  which  the  artist 
feels,  and  every  head  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  over  in  itself  the  process  o 
their  combination,  so  as  to  understand  his  expressions  and  sympathize 
state.  But  this  requires  exertion ;  more  or  less,  indeed,  according  to  tlie  differ¬ 
ence  of  occasion,  but  always  some  degree  of  exertion.  For  since  the  emotions 
of  the  poet,  during  composition,  follow  a  regular  law  of  association,  it  follows 
that  to  accompany  their  progress  up  to  the  harmonious  prospect  of  tlie  whole. 
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and  to  perceive  the  proper  dependence  of  every  step  on  that  which  preceded,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  from  the  same  pointy  i.  e.,  clearly  to  apprehend 
that  leading  sentiment  in  the  poet’s  mind,  by  their  conformity  to  which  the 
host  of  suggestions  are  arranged.  Now  tliis  requisite  exertion  is  not  willingly 
made  by  the  large  majority  of  readers.  It  is  so  easy  to  judge  capriciously,  and 
according  to  indolent  impulse !  For  very  many,  therefore,  it  has  become  nwrally 
impossible  to  attain  the  author’s  point  of  vision,  on  account  of  their  habits,  or 
their  prejudices,  or  their  circumstances ;  but  it  is  never  physically  imimssible, 
because  nature  has  placed  in  every  man  the  simple  elements,  of  which  art  is 
the  sublimation.  Since  then  this  demand  on  the  reader  for  activity,  when  he 
wants  to  peruse  his  author  in  a  luxurious  passiveness,  is  the  very  thing  that 
moves  his  bile,  it  is  obvious  that  those  writers  will  be  always  most  popular,  who 
require  the  least  degree  of  exertion.  Hence,  whatever  is  mixed  up  with  art, 
and  appears  under  its  semblance,  is  always  more  favourably  regarded  than  art 
free  and  unalloyed.  Hence,  half  the  fashionable  poems  in  the  world  are  mere 
rhetoric,  and  half  the  remainder  are  perhaps  not  liked  by  the  generality  for 
their  substantial  merits.  Hence,  likewise,  of  the  really  pure  compositions  those 
are  most  universally  agreeable,  which  take  for  their  primary  subject  the  tisml 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  simple  state,  without  applying 
the  transforming  powers  of  high  imagination.  Love,  friendship,  ambition, 
religion,  (kc.,  are  matters  of  daily  experience,  even  amongst  imaginative  tem¬ 
pers.  The  forces  of  association,  therefore,  are  ready  to  work  in  these  directions, 
and  little  effort  of  will  is  necessary  to  follow  the  artist.  For  the  same  reason 
such  subjects  often  excite  a  partial  power  of  composition,  which  is  no  sign  of  a 
truly  poetic  organization.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  this 
class  of  poems,  whose  influence  is  so  extensive,  and  communicates  so  refined  a 
pleasure.  We  contend  only  that  the  facility  with  which  its  impressions  are 
communicated,  is  no  proof  of  its  elevation  as  a  form  of  art,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  What  then,  some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  is  the  pleasure  derived  by 
most  men  from  Shakspeare,  or  Dante,  or  Homer,  entirely  false  and  factitious  ? 
If  these  are  really  masters  of  their  art,  must  not  the  energy  required  of  the 
ordinary  intelligences,  that  come  in  contact  with  their  mighty  genius,  be  the 
greatest  possible  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  they  are  popular  ?  Shall  we  not 
say,  after  all,  that  the  difference  is  in  the  power  of  the  author,  not  in  the  tenor 
of  his  meditations  ?  Those  eminent  spirits  find  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to 
common  apprehension  their  lofty  sense,  and  profound  observation  of  Nature. 
They  keep  no  aristocratic  state,  apart  from  the  sentiments  of  society  at  large ; 
they  speak  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  by  the  magnetic  force  of  their  conceptioas 
elevate  inferior  intellects  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  this  objection  is  undoubtedly  important ;  geniuses  of  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  order,  and  assigned  by  destiny  to  the  most  propitious  eras  of  a  nation’s 
literary  developement,  have  a  clearer  and  larger  access  to  the  minds  of  their 
compatriots,  than  can  ever  be  open  to  those  who  are  circumscribed  by  less 
fortunate  circumstances.  In  the  youthful  periods  of  any  literature  there  is  an 
expansive  and -communicative  tendency  in  mind,  which  pmduces  unreserved¬ 
ness'  of  communion,  and  reciprocity  of  vigour  between  different  orders  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Without  abandoning  the  gronnd  which  has  always  been  defended  by 
the  partizans  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  declare  with  perfect  truth  that  tlie 
number  of  real  admirers  of  what  is  really  admirable  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
are  much  fewer  than  the  number  of  apparent  admirers  might  lead  one  to 
imagine,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  intense  thoughts  set  in  circulation  by 
those  “  orbs  of  song,”  and  their  noble  satellites,  “  in  great  Eliza’s  golden  time,” 
did  not  fail  to  aw^en  a  proportionable  intensity  in  tlie  natures  of  numberless 
auditore.  Some  might  feel  feebly,  some  strongly ;  the  effect  would  vary 
a^rding  to  the  character  of  the  recipient;  but  upon  none  was  the  stirring 
influence  entirely  unimpressive.  The  knowledge  and  power  thus  imbibed, 
became  a  part  of  national  existence ;  it  was  ours  as  Englishmen ;  and  amid  the 
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contemplation.  For  where  beauty  is  constantly  passing  before  “  that  inwa  H 
eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude where  the  soul  seeks  it  as  a  perpetual  and 
necessaiy  refreshment  to  the  sources  of  activity  and  intuition ;  where  all  th 
other  sacred  ideas  of  our  nature,  the  idea  of  good,  the  idea  of  perfection  the 
idea  of  truth,  are  habitually  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  this  p^o. 
minant  mood,  so  that  they  assume  its  colour,  and  are  subject  to  its  peculiar 
laws— there  is  little  danger  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  whole  mind  will  cease 
to  direct  its  creative  operations,  or  the  energetic  principle  of  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful  sink,  even  for  a  brief  period,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  notion  in  the  under¬ 
standing.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is,  on  other  accounts,  dangerous  for  frail 
humanity  to  linger  with  fond  attachment  in  the  vicinity  of  sense.  Minds  of 
this  description  are  especially  liable  to  moral  temptations,  and  upon  them,  more 
than  any,  it  is  incumbent  to  remember  that  their  mission  as  men,  which  they 
share  with  all  their  fellow-beings,  is  of  infinitely  higher  interest  than  their  mis¬ 
sion  as  artists,  which  they  possess  by  rare  and  exclusive  privilege.  But  it  is 
obvious  that,  critically  speaking,  such  temptations  are  of  slight  moment.  Not 
the  gross  and  evident  passions  of  our  nature,  but  the  elevated  and  less  separable 
desires  are  the  dangerous  enemies  which  misguide  the  poetic  spirit  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  at  self-cultivation.  That  delicate  sense  of  fitness,  which  grows  with 
the  growth  of  artist  feelings,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength,  until  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  celerity  and  weight  of  decision  hardly  inferior  to  the  correspondent  judg¬ 
ments  of  conscience,  is  weakened  by  every  indulgence  of  heterogeneous  aspira¬ 
tions,  however  pure  they  may  he,  however  lofty,  however  suitable  to  human  na¬ 
ture.  We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  heights  and  depths  of  art  are 
most  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  received  from  Nature  the  “fearful  and 
wonderful”  constitution  we  have  described,  whose  poetry  is  a  sort  of  magic,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  impressions  too  multiplied,  too  minute,  and  too  diversified  to 
allow  of  our  tracing  them  to  their  causes,  because  just  such  was  the  effect,  even  so 
boundless,  and  so  bewildering,  produced  on  their  imaginations  by  the  real  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Nature.  These  things  being  so,  our  friends  of  the  new  school  had 
evidently  much  reason  to  recur  to  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
and  to  appeal  from  the  immediate  judgments  of  lettered  or  unlettered  contem¬ 
poraries  to  the  decision  of  a  more  equitable  posterity.  How  should  they  be 
popular,  whose  senses  told  them  a  richer  and  ampler  tale  than  most  men  could 
understand,  and  who  constantly  expressed,  because  they  constantly  felt,  senti¬ 
ments  of  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain,  which  most  men  were  not  permitted  to 
experience  ?  The  public  very  naturally  derided  them  as  visionaries,  and  gib¬ 
beted  in  terroretn  those  inaccuracies  of  diction,  occasioned  sometimes  by  the 
speed  of  their  conceptions,  sometimes  by  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  their 
peculiar  conditions  of  thought.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  line  of 
argument  prove  too  much  ?  Hoes  it  not  prove  that  there  is  a  barrier  between 
these  poets  and  all  other  persons,  so  strong  and  immoveable,  that,  as  has  been 
said  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  we  must  be  themselves  before  we  can  understand 
them  in  the  least?  Not  only  are  they  not  liable  to  sudden  and  vulgar  estima¬ 
tion,  but  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  seems,  will  not  consolidate  their  fame,  nor  the 
suffrages  of  the  wise  few  produce  any  impression,  how’ever  remote  or  slowly 
matured,  on  the  judgments  of  the  incapacitated  many.  We  answer,  this  is  not 
the  import  of  our  argument.  Undoubtedly  the  true  poet  addresses  himself,  in 
all  his  conceptions,  to  the  common  nature  of  us  all.  Art  is  a  lofty  tree,  and 
may  shoot  up  far  beyond  our  grasp,  but  its  roots  are  in  daily  life  and  experience. 
Every  bosom  contains  the  elements  of  those  complex  emotions  which  the  artist 
feels,  and  evei^  head  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  over  in  itself  the  proc^  ® 
their  combination,  so  as  to  understand  his  expressions  and  sympathize 
state.  But  this  requires  exertion ;  more  or  less,  indeed,  according  to  tlie  differ¬ 
ence  of  occasion,  but  always  some  degree  of  exertion.  For  since  the  emotions 
of  the  poet,  during  composition,  follow  a  regular  law  of  association,  it  follows 
that  to  accompany  their  progress  up  to  the  harmonious  prospect  of  the  who  e. 
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and  to  perceive  the  proper  dependence  of  every  step  on  that  which  preceded,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  from  the  same  pointy  i.  e.,  clearly  to  apprehend 
that  leading  sentiment  in  the  poet’s  mind,  by  their  conformity  to  which  the 
host  of  suggestions  are  arranged.  Now  tliis  requisite  exertion  is  not  willingly 
made  by  the  large  majority  of  readers.  It  is  so  easy  to  judge  capriciously,  and 
according  to  indolent  impulse !  For  very  many,  therefore,  it  has  become  nwrally 
impossible  to  attain  the  author’s  point  of  vision,  on  account  of  their  habits,  or 
their  prejudices,  or  their  circumstances;  but  it  is  never  physically  imimssible, 
because  nature  has  placed  in  every  man  the  simple  elements,  of  which  art  is 
the  sublimation.  Since  then  this  demand  on  the  reader  for  activity,  when  he 
wants  to  peruse  his  author  in  a  luxurious  passiveness,  is  the  very  thing  that 
moves  his  bile,  it  is  obvious  that  those  writers  will  be  always  most  popular,  who 
require  the  least  degree  of  exertion.  Hence,  whatever  is  mixed  up  with  art, 
and  appears  under  its  semblance,  is  always  more  favourably  regarded  than  art 
free  and  unalloyed.  Hence,  half  the  fashionable  poems  in  the  world  are  mere 
rhetoric,  and  half  the  remainder  are  perhaps  not  liked  by  the  generality  for 
their  substantial  merits.  Hence,  likewise,  of  the  really  pure  compositions  those 
are  most  universally  agreeable,  which  take  for  their  primary  subject  the  usual 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  simple  state,  without  applying 
the  transforming  powers  of  high  imagination.  Love,  friendship,  amoition, 
religion,  &c.,  are  matters  of  daily  experience,  even  amongst  imaginative  tem¬ 
pers.  The  forces  of  association,  therefore,  are  ready  to  work  in  these  directions, 
and  little  effort  of  will  is  necessary  to  follow  the  artist.  For  the  same  reason 
such  subjects  often  excite  a  partial  power  of  composition,  which  is  no  sign  of  a 
truly  poetic  organization.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  this 
class  of  poems,  whose  influence  is  so  extensive,  and  communicates  so  refined  a 
pleasure.  We  contend  only  that  the  facility  with  which  its  impressions  are 
communicated,  is  no  proof  of  its  elevation  as  a  form  of  art,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  What  then,  some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  is  the  pleasure  derived  by 
most  men  from  Shakspeare,  or  Dante,  or  Homer,  entirely  false  and  factitious  ? 
If  these  are  really  masters  of  their  art,  must  not  the  energy  required  of  the 
ordinary  intelligences,  that  come  in  contact  with  their  mighty  genius,  be  the 
greatest  possible  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  they  are  popular  ?  Shall  we  not 
say,  after  all,  that  the  difference  is  in  the  power  of  the  author,  not  in  the  tenor 
of  his  meditations  ?  Those  eminent  spirits  find  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to 
common  apprehension  their  lofty  sense,  and  profound  observation  of  Nature. 
They  keep  no  aristocratic  state,  apart  from  the  sentiments  of  society  at  large ; 
they  speak  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  by  the  magnetic  force  of  their  conceptions 
elevate  inferior  intellects  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  this  objection  is  undoubtedly  important ;  geniuses  of  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  order,  and  assigned  by  destiny  to  the  most  propitious  eras  of  a  nation’s 
literary  developement,  have  a  clearer  and  larger  access  to  the  minds  of  their 
compatriots,  than  can  ever  be  open  to  those  who  are  circumscribed  by  less 
fortunate  circumstances.  In  the  youthful  periods  of  any  literature  there  is  an 
expansive  and  communicative  tendency  in  mind,  which  produces  unreserved¬ 
ness  of  communion,  and  reciprocity  of  vigour  between  different  orders  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Without  abandoning  the  ground  which  has  always  been  defended  by 
the  partizans  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  declare  witli  perfect  truth  that  tlie 
number  of  real  admirers  of  what  is  really  admirable  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
are  much  fewer  than  the  number  of  apparent  admirers  might  lead  one  to 
imagine,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  intense  thoughts  set  in  circulation  by 
those  “  orbs  of  song,”  and  their  noble  satellites,  “  in  great  Eliza’s  golden  time,” 
did  not  fail  to  aw^en  a  proportionable  intensity  in  the  natures  of  numberless 
auditore.  Some  might  feel  feebly,  some  strongly ;  the  effect  would  vary 
n^rding  to  the  character  of  the  recipient;  but  upon  none  was  the  stirring 
influence  entirely  unimpressive.  Tlie  knowledge  and  power  thus  imbibed, 
became  a  part  of  national  existence ;  it  was  ours  as  Englishmen ;  and  amid  the 
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flux  of  generations  and  customs  we  retain  unimpaired  this  privilejje  of  inter- 
course  with  greatness.  But  the  age  in  which  we  live  comes  late  in  our 
national  progress.  That  first  raciness,  and  juvenile  vigour  of  literature,  when 
nature  “  wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will  her  virgin  fancies  ”  is 
gone,  never  to  return.  Since  that  day  we  have  undergone  a  period  of  de^^rada- 
tion.  “  Every  handicraftsman  has  worn  the  mark  of  Poesy.”  It  would  he 
tedious  to  repeat  the  tale,  so  often  related,  of  French  contagion,  and  the  heresies 
of  the  Popian  school.  With  the  close  of  the  last  century  came  an  era  of  reaction 
an  era  of  painful  struggle,  to  bring  our  overcivilised  condition  of  thought  \m 
union  with  the  fresh  productive  spirit  that  brightened  the  morning  of  our  litera¬ 
ture.  But  repentance  is  unlike  innocence :  the  laborious  endeavour  to  restore 
has  more  complicated  methods  of  action,  than  the  freedom  of  untainted  nature. 
Those  different  powers  of  poetic  disposition,  the  energies  of  Sensitive,"^  of  Reflec¬ 
tive,  of  Passionate  Emotion,  which  in  former  times  were  intermingled,  and 
derived  from  mutual  support  an  extensive  empire  over  the  feelings  of  men,  were 
now  restrained  within  separate  spheres  of  agency.  The  whole  system  no  longer 
worked  hannoniously,  and  by  intrinsic  harmony  acquired  external  freedom; 
but  there  arose  a  violent  and  unusual  action  in  the  several  component  functions, 
each  for  itself,  all  striving  to  reproduce  the  regular  power  which  the  whole  had 
once  enjoyed.  Hence  the  melancholy,  which  so  evidently  characterises  the 
spirit  of  modem  poetry ;  hence  that  return  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  and  the 
habit  of  seeking  relief  in  idiosyncracies  rather  than  community  of  interest.  In 
the  old  times  the  poetic  impulse  went  along  with  the  general  impulse  of  the 
nation ;  in  these,  it  is  a  reaction  against  it,  a  check  acting  for  conservation 
against  a  propulsion  towards  change.  We  have  indeed  seen  it  urged  in  some 
of  our  fashionable  publications,  that  the  diffusion  of  poetry  must  necessarily  be 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  diffusion  of  machinery,  because  a  highly  civilized 
people  must  have  new  objects  of  interest,  and  thus  a  new  field  will  he  opened 
to  description.  But  this  notable  argument  forgets  that  against  this  objective 
amelioration  may  be  set  the  decrease  of  subjective  power,  arising  from  a  pre¬ 
valence  of  social  activity,  and  a  continual  absorption  of  the  higher  feelings  into 
the  palpable  interests  of  ordinary  life.  The  French  Revolution  may  be  a  finer 
theme  than  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  it  does  not  so  evidently  follow  that  Homer  is 
to  find  his  superior.  Our  inference,  therefore,  from  this  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  artists  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is,  that  modern  poetry,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  depth  and  truth,  is  likely  to  have  little  immediate  authority  over 
public  opinion.  Admirers  it  will  have ;  sects  consequently  it  will  form ;  and 
these  strong  under-currents  will  in  time  sensibly  affect  the  principal  stream. 
Those  writers,  whose  genius,  though  great,  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  poetic, 
become  mediators  between  the  votaries  of  art  and  the  careless  cravers  for  excite- 
ment.t  Art  herself,  less  manifestly  glorious  than  in  her  periods  of  undisputed 
supremacy,  retains  her  essential  prerogatives,  and  forgets  not  to  raise  up  chosen 
spirits,  who  may  minister  to  her  state,  and  vindicate  her  title. 

One  of  this  faithful  Islam,  a  poet  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  we  are 
anxious  to  present  to  our  readers.  He  has  yet  written  little,  and  puhlislied 
less ;  but  in  these  “  preludes  of  a  loftier  strain,”  we  recognise  the  inspiring 
god.  Mr.  Tennyson  belongs  decidedly  to  the  class  we  have  already  described 
as  Poets  of  Sensation.  He  sees  all  the  forms  of  nature  with  the  “  eruditus 


*  We  are  aw’are  that  this  is  not  the  right  word,  being  appropriated  by  common  use 
to  a  different  signification.  Those  w’ho  think  the  caution  given  by  Caesar  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  urgent  occasion,  may  substitute  **  sensuous,”  a  word  in  use 
amongst  our  elder  divines,  and  revived  by  a  few  bold  writers  in  our  own  time. 

t  May  we  not  compare  them  to  the  bright,  but  unsubstantial  clouds  which,  m  still 
evenings,  girdle  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  and  seem  to  form  a  natural  connexion 
between  the  lowly  yallies,  spread  out  beneath,  and  those  isolated  peaks  above,  that  hold 
the  “  last  parley  with  the  setting  sun  1  ” 
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and  his  ear  has  a  fairy  fineness.  Tliere  is  a  strange  earnestness  in  his 
worship  of  beauty,  which  throws  a  cliami  over  his  impassioned  song,  more 
easily  felt  than  described,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by  those  wlio  have  once  felt  it. 
We  think  be  has  more  definiteness,  and  soundness  of  general  conception,  than 
the  late  Mr.  Keats,  and  is  much  more  free  from  blemishes  of  diction,  and  hasty 
capriccios  of  fancy.  He  has  also  tliis  advantage  over  that  poet,  and  his  friend 
Shelley,  that  he  comes  before  the  public,  unconnected  with  any  political  party, 
or  peculiar  system  of  opinions.  Nevertheless,  true  to  the  theory  we  have  stated, 
we  believe  his  participation  in  their  characteristic  excellencies  is  suthcient  to 
secure  him  a  share  in  their  unpopularity.  The  volume  of  “  Poems,  chiefly 
Lvrical,”  does  not  contain  above  154  pages ;  but  it  shews  us  much  more  of  the 
character  of  its  parent  mind,  than  many  books  we  have  known  of  much  larger 
compass,  and  more  boastful  pretensions.  The  features  of  original  genius  are 
clearly  and  strongly  marked.  The  author  imitates  nobody ;  we  recognise  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  but  not  the  individual  form  of  this  or  that  writer.  His 
thoughts  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  Byron  or  Scott,  Shelley  or  Coleridge, 
than  to  Homer  or  Calderon,  Ferdusi  or  Calidas.  We  have  remarked  five 
distinctive  excellencies  of  his  own  manner.  First,  his  luxuriance  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  his  control  over  it.  Secondly,  his  power  of  embody¬ 
ing  himself  in  ideal  characters,  or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme 
accuracy  of  adjustment,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  narration  seem  to  have  a 
natural  correspondence  with  the  predominant  feeling,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be 
evolved  from  it  by  assimilative  force.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  picturesque  delincar 
tion  of  objects,  and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he  holds  all  of  them  fused ^ 
to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly, 
the  variety  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and  exquisite  modulation  of  hann onions 
words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  feelings  expressed.  Fifthly, 
the  elevated  habits  of  Uiought,  implied  in  these  compositions,  and  imparting  a 
mellow  sobeniess  of  tone,  more  impressive,  to  our  minds,  than  if  the  autlior 
had  drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  verse,  and  sought  to  instruct  the  under¬ 
standing,  ratlicr  than  to  communicate  the  love  of  beauty  to  the  heart.  W  e 
shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  specimens  in  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
and,  if  possible,  we  will  give  them  entire;  for  no  poet  can  fairly  be  judged  of 
by  fragments,  least  of  all  a  poet,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  mind  conceives 
nothing  isolated,  nothing  abrupt,  but  every  part  with  reference  to  some  other 
p.art,  and  in  subservience  to  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

“Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights!”  What  a  delightful,  endearing 
title!  How  we  pity  those  to  whom  it  calls  up  no  reminiscence  of  early  enjoy¬ 
ment,  no  sentiment  of  kindliness  as  towards  one  who  sings  a  song  they  have 
loved,  or  mentions  with  affection  a  departed  friend  !  But  let  nobody  expe(4  a 
multifarious  enumeration  of  Viziers,  Barmecides,  Fireworshippei’s,  and  Cadis ; 
trees  that  sing,  horses  tliat  fly,  and  Goules  that  eat  rice  pudding!  Our  author 
knows  what  he  is  about:  he  has,  with  great  judgment,  selected  our  old 
acquaintance,  “.the^ood  Haroun  Alraschid,”  as  the  most  prominent  object  (»f 
our  childish  interest,  and  with  him  has  called  up  one  of  those  luxurious  garden 
scenes,  the  account  of  which,  in  plain  prose,  used  to  make  our  mouths  water  for 
sherbet,  since  luckijy  we  were  too  young  to  think  much  about  Zobeide !  We 
think  this  poem  will  be  the  favourite  among  Mr.  Tennys^)n’s  admirers ;  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  it  is  our  own  ;  at  least  we  find  ourselves  recurring  to  it  oftener 
than  to  any  other,  and  every  time  w  e  read  it,  w  e  feel  the  freshness  of  its  beauty 
increase,  and  are  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  “  d  force  (Tctre 
ancieuy  il  m'est  nouveau,^'*  But  let  us  draw  the  curtain. 


1  • 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

1  he  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me, 

I  he  forward-flowing  tide  of  time ; 

And  many  a  sheeny  summer  morn 


Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 

By  Bagdat’s  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old  ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn^ 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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II. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  through 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  listening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  *, 

By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 

The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 

Gold  glittering  thro’  lamplight  dim. 

And  broidered  sophas  on  each  side  : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

III. 

Often,  where  clear-stemmed  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boathead  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask  work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blossoms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  waters  slept. 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

IV. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro’  the  star-strown  calm. 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  entered,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbowered  vaults  of  pillared  palm. 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stayed  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs.  A  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid ! 
v. 

Still  onward  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical. 

Thro*  little  chrystal  arches  low, 

Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall’n  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  ^neath  the  prow. 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid ! 

VI. 

Above  thro*  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-coloured  shells 
Wandered  engiained.  On  either  side. 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge. 
From  fluted  vase  and  brazen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 

Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half  closkl,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  dicks  and  diars,  fed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid  I 

VII. 

Far  oflfand  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprang. 


The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  Bulbul  as  he  sanw  : 

Not  he  ;  but  something  which  possessed 
The  darkness  of  the  \^o^ld,  delight, 

Life,  anguish,  death,  Immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepressed,* 

Apart  from  place,  withholding  time 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime  ’ 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

VIII. 

Black-green  the  garden  bowers  and  grots 
Slumbered :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwooed  of  summer  wind. 

A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flushed  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
I'he  level  lake  with  diamond  plots 
Of  saffron  light.  A  lovely  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid! 

IX. 

Dark  blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead. 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  unrayed, 

Grew  darker  from  that  underflame ; 

So  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat. 

With  silver  anchor  left  afloat. 

In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  1  sank 
In  cool,  soft  turf  upon  the  bank. 
Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

X. 

Thence  thro*  the  garden  I  was  borne ; 

A  realm  of  pleasance ;  many  a  mound 
And  many  a  shadow-chequered  lawn 
Full  of  the  city’s  stilly  sound  ; 

And  deep  myrrh  thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks. 

Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 

Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 

In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

XI. 

With  dazed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley’s  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 

Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors. 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
Broad  based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 

^  After  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

XII. 

,  The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 

A  million  tapeis  flaring  bright 
From  wreathed  silvers  looked  to  shame 
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The  hollow  vaulted  dark,  and  streamed 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seemed 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 
Of  night  new-risen,that  marvellous  time, 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

XIII. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark,  delicious  curl 
Flowing  below  her  rose-hued  zone  : 


The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 

Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

XIV. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 

Pure  silver,  underpropped  a  rich 
Throne  o*  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down  drooped,  in  many  a  floating  fohl, 
Engarlanded  and  diapered 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter  stirred 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride, 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

1  saw  him - in  his  golden  prime, 

The  good  Haroun  Alraschid  ! 


Criticism  will  sound  but  poorly  after  this ;  yet  we  cannot  give  silent  votes. 
The  first  stanza,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  places  us  at  once  in  the  position  of 
feeling,  which  the  poem  requires.  The  scene  is  before  us,  around  us;  wc 
cjmnot  mistake  its  localities,  or  blind  ourselves  to  its  colours.  That  happy 
ductility  of  childhood  returns  for  the  moment ;  “  true  Mussulmans  are  we, 
and  sworn,”  and  yet  there  is  a  latent  knowledge,  which  heightens  the  pleasure, 
that  to  our  change  from  really  childish  thought  we  owe  the  capacities  by  which 
we  enjoy  the  recollection.  As  the  poem  proceeds,  all  is  in  perfect  keeping. 
There  is  a  solemn  distinctness  in  every  image,  a  majesty  of  slow  motion  in  every 
cadence,  that  aids  the  illusion  of  thought,  and  steadies  its  contemplation  of  the 
complete  picture.  Originality  of  observation  seems  to  cost  nothing  to  our  au¬ 
thor’s  liberal  genius ;  he  lavishes  images  of  exquisite  accuracy  and  elabomte 
splendour,  as  a  common  w  riter  throws  about  metaphorical  truisms,  and  exhausted 
tropes.  Amidst  all  the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  sensations  described,  we  are 
never  peimitted  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  which  pves  unity  to  this  variety,  and 
by  the  recurrence  of  which,  as  a  sort  of  mysterious  influence,  at  the  close  of 
every  stanza,  the  mind  is  wrought  up,  with  consummate  art,  to  the  final  dis¬ 
closure.  This  poem  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  the  concise  boldness, 
with  which  in  a  few  words  an  object  is  clearly  painted,  is  sometimes  (see  the  6th 
stanza)  majestic  as  Milton,  sometimes  (see  the  12th)  sublime  as  Aeschylus.  We 
have  not,  however,  so  far  forgot  our  vocation  as  critics,  that  we  would  leave 
without  notice  the  slight  faults  which  adhere  to  this  precious  work.  In  the 
8th  stanza,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  using  the  bold  compound  “black-green,” 
at  least  in  such  close  vicinity  to  ‘‘‘  gold-green  :”  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  by  the 
term,  although  indicated  by  the  context,  that  “  diamond  plots”  relates  to  shape 
rather  than  colour.  We  are  perhaps  very  stupid,  but  “  vivid  sUirs  unrayed” 
does  not  convey  to  us  a  very  precise  notion.  “  Kosaries  of  scented  thorn,”  in 
the.  IQth  stanza,  is,  we  belijeve,  an  entirely  unauthorized  use  of  the  word. 
Would  our  author  translate  “  biferigm  rosaria  PtcsH.^' — “  And  rosaries  of 
Papstum,  twice  in  bloom  ?”  To  the  beautiful  13th  stanza,  we  are  sorry  to  find  any 
objection  :  but  even  the  bewitching  loveliness  of  that  “  Persian  girl”  shall  not 
prevent  our  performing  the  rigid  duty  we  have  undertaken,  and  we  must  hint 
to  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  “  redolent”  is  no  synonyme  for  “  fragrant.”  Bees  may 
be  redolent  of  honey :  spring  may  be  “  redolent  of  youth  and  love,”  but  the 
absolute  use  of  the  word  has,  we  fear,  neither  in  Latin  nor  English,  any  better 
authority  than  the  monastic  epitaph  on  Fair  Rosamond.  “  Hie  jacet  in  tomba 
Rosa  Mundiy  non  Rosa  3Iunda,  non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qu(£  redolere  solet^ 

We  are  disposed  to  agi'ee  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  when  he  says  “  no  adequate 
compensi^tion  can  be  made  for  the  mischief  a  writer  does  by  confounding  the 
distinct  senses  of  words.”  At  the  same  time  our  feelings  in  this  instance  rebel 
strongly  in  behalf  of  “  redolent ;”  for  the  melody  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  is 
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beyond  the  possibility  of  improvement,  and  unless  he  should  chance  to  litrlit 
upon  a  word  very  nearly  rcsemblinj^  this  in  consonants  and  vowels,  we  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  Mr.  Tennyson  if,  in  spite  of  our  judgment,  he  retains  the 
offender  in  his  service. 

Our  next  specimen  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  but  not  less  complete 
we  think,  in  its  kind.  Have  we  among  our  readers  any  who  delight  in  the 
heroic  poems  of  Old  England,  the  inimitable  ballads  ?  Any  to  whom  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Glorious  Robin,  are  consecrated  names? 
Any  who  sigh  with  disgust  at  the  miserable  abortions  of  simpleness  mistaken 
for  simplicity,  or  florid  weakness  substituted  for  plain  energy,  which  thev  may 
often  have  seen  dignified  with  the  title  of  Modern  Ballads  ?  Let  such  draw 
and  read  the  Ballad  of  Oriana.  We  know  no  more  happy  seizure  of  the 


near, 


anti(iue  spirit  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  literature ;  yet  there  is  no  foolish 
self  desertion,  no  attempt  at  obliterating  the  present,  but  every  where  a  full  dis¬ 
crimination  of  how  much  ought  to  be  yielded,  and  how  much  retained.  The 
author  is  well  aware  that  the  art  of  one  generation  cannot  become  that  of  another 
by  any  will  or  skill :  but  the  artist  may  transfer  the  spirit  of  the  past,  makinj^  it 
a  temporary  form  for  his  own  spirit,  and  so  effect,  by  idealizing  power,  a  new 
and  legitimate  combination.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  among  the  real  anticpies 
that  which  bears  greatest  resemblance  to  this  gem,  we  should  refer  to  the  ballad 
of  “  Fair  Helen  of  Kirconnel  Lea”  in  the  “  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.” 
It  is  a  resemblance  of  mood,  not  of  execution.  They  are  both  highly  wrought 
lyrical  expressions  of  pathos ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  with  what  intuitive  art, 
every  expression  and  cadence  in  “  Fair  Helen”  is  accorded  to  the  main  feeling. 
The  characters  that  distinguish  the  language  of  our  lyrical^  from  that  of  our 
epic  ballads,  have  never  yet  been  examined  with  the  accuracy  they  desene. 
But,  beyond  question,  the  class  of  poems,  which,  in  point  of  harmonious  com¬ 
bination,  Oriana  most  resembles,  is  the  Italian.  Just  thus  the  meditative  ten¬ 
derness  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  is  embodied  in  the  clear,  searching  tones  of 
Tuscan  song.  These  mighty  masters  produce  two-thirds  of  their  effect  by  sound. 
Not  that  they  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  but  that  sound  conveys  their  meaning, 
where  words  would  not.  There  are  innumerable  shades  of  fine  emotion  in  the 
human  heart,  especially  when  the  senses  are  keen  and  vigilant,  which  are  too 
subtle  and  too  rapid  to  admit  of  corresponding  phrases.  The  undei'standing 
takes  no  definite  note  of  them  ;  how  then  can  they  leave  signatures  in  language  ? 
Yet  they  exist ;  in  plenitude  of  being  and  beauty  they  exist;  and  in  music  they 
find  a  medium  through  which  they  pass  from  heart  to  heart.  The  tone  becomes 
the  sign  of  the  feeling ;  and  they  reciprocally  suggest  each  other.  Analogous 
to  this  suggestive  power,  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  in  a  sister  art,  the  eflects  of 
Venetian  colouring.  Titian  explains  by  tints,  as  Petrarch  by  tones,  ^\ords 
would  not  have  done  the  business  of  the  one,  nor  any  groupings,  or  narration  /// 
/orm,  that  of  the  other.  But,  slname  upon  us  I  we  are  going  back  to  our  meta¬ 
physics,  when  that  “  sweet,  meek  face”  is  waiting  to  be  admitted. 


I. 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 

When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribbed  with 
snow. 

And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 
Oriana, 

Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana. 

II. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 
Oriana, 


At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 
Oriana: 

Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flovying, 
We  heard  the  steeds  to  battle  going. 
Oriana : 

Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing 
Oriana. 


III. 

In  the  yew-wood,  black  as  night, 
Oriana, 

Ere  I  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
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While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sight, 

liy  starshine  and  by  moonlight, 

Oriana, 

I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

IV. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana : 

She  watched  my  crest  among  them  all, 
Oriana : 

She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 

When  forth  there  stepped  a  foeman  tall, 
Oriana, 

Atweeu  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

V. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana : 

The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana  : 

The  damn’d  arrow  glanced  aside. 

And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 
Oriana ! 

Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 
Oriana ! 

VI. 

Oh  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 
Oriana. 

Loud,  loud  rang  out  the  bugle’s  brays, 
Oriana. 

Oh,  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace  ; 

The  battle  deepened  in  its  place, 

Oriana ; 

But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

vir. 

They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 
Oriana ! 

How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana ! 

How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  1 

They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 
Oriana ;  . 

They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 
Oriana ! 


VIII. 

Oh  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 
Oriana  ; 

Oh  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 
Oriana; 

Thou  smilest,  but  thou  dost  not  speak. 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  thy  cheek, 
Oriana ; 

Whom  wantest  thou  1  whom  dost  thou 
seek, 

Oriana  1 

IX. 

I  cry  aloud  :  none  hears  my  cries, 

Oriana. 

Thou  com’st  atween  me  and  the  skies, 
Oriana. 

1  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 

Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

Oriana. 

X. 

Oh  cursed  hand !  oh  cursed  blow  ! 

Oriana ! 

Oh  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana ! 

All  night  the  silence  seems  to  How 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 

A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 

Oiiana. 

XI. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  lea, 
Oriana, 

1  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 

Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

I  dare  not  die,  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana — 

I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


ing, 

nving, 

oing. 


i*  .. .  _  We  liave.  heardjt  objected  to  this  poem,  that  the  name  occurs  once  too  often 

in  every  stanza.  We  have  Uihen  the  plea  into  our  judicial  consideration,  and 
the  result  is,  that  we  overrule  it,  and  pronounce  that  the  proportion  of  the  me¬ 
lodious  cadences  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  narration,  could  not  be  diminished 
without  materially  ali’ecting  the  rich  lyrical  impression  of  the  ballad.  Tor  what 
is  the  author’s  intention  ?  To  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  strange  adventure  ? 
I'o  shake  our  nerves  with  a  painful  story  ?  Very  far^  from  it.  Tears  indeed 
may  “  blind  our  sight,”  as  we  read ;  but  they  are  “  blissful  tears the  strong 
musical  delight  prevails  over  every  painful  feeling,  and  mingles  them  all  in 
its  deep  swell,  until  they  attain  a  composure  of  exalted  sorrow,  a  iiuhkI  in 
which  the  latest  repose  of  agitation  becomes  visible,  and  the  inlluencje  of  beauty 
spreads  like  light,  over  the  surface  of  the  mind.  The  last  line,  with  its  dreamy 
wildness,  reveals  the  design  of  the  whole.  It  is  transferred,  if  we  mistake  not, 
from  an  old  ballad,  (a  freedom  of  immemorial  usage  with  ballad  mongers,  as 
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uiu*  readers  doubtless  know,)  but  tbe  merit  lies  in  the  abrupt  application  of  it 
to  the  leading  sentiment,  so  as  to  flash  upon  us  in  a  few  little  words  a  world  of 
meaning,  and  to  consecrate  the  passion  that  was  beyond  cure  or  hope,  bv  re¬ 
signing  it  to  the  accordance  of  inanimate  Nature,  who,  like  man,  has  her  tern, 
pests,  and  occasions  of  horror,  but  august  in  their  largeness  of  operation,  awful 
l)y  their  dependence  on  a  fixed  and  perpetual  necessity. 

We  must  give  one  more  extract,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  choose  bv  lot 
among  many  that  crowd  on  our  recollection,  and  solicit  our  preference  with 
such  witchery,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand.  The  poems  towards  the  middle 
of  the  volume  seem  to  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest. 
They  display  more  unrestrained  fancy,  and  are  less  evidently  proportioned  to 
their  ruling  ideas,  than  those  which  we  think  of  later  date.  Yet  in  the  Ode  to 
Memory — tlie  only  one  which  we  have  the  poet’s  authority  for  referring  to  early 
life — there  is  a  majesty  of  expression,  united  to  a  truth  of  thought,  which 
almost  confounds  our  preconceived  distinctions.  The  “  Confessions  of  a  second- 
rate,  Sensitive  Mind,”  are  full  of  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  into 
those  particular  trials,  which  are  sure  to  beset  men  who  think  and  feel  for  them¬ 
selves  at  this  epoch  of  social  dcvelopement.  The  title  is  perhaps  ill  chosen :  not 
only  has  it  an  appearance  of  quaintness,  which  has  no  sufficient  reason,  but  it 
seems  to  us  incon*ect.  The  mood  pourtrayed  in  this  poem,  unless  the  admir¬ 
able  skill  of  delineation  has  deceived  us,  is  rather  the  clouded  season  of  a 
strong  mind,  than  the  habitual  condition  of  one  feeble  and  “  second-rate.”  Or¬ 
dinary  tempers  build  up  fortresses  of  opinion  on  one  side  or  another ;  they  will 
see  only  what  they  choose  to  see  ;  the  distant  glimpse  of  such  an  agony  as  is 
here  brought  out  to  view,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  for  ever  in  illusions,  voliin- 
Uirily  raised  at  first,  but  soon  trusted  in  with  full  reliance  as  inseparable  parts 
of  self.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  mode  of  “  rating”  is  different  from 
ours.  He  may  esteem  none  w  orthy  of  the  first  order,  who  has  not  attained  a 
complete  universality  of  thought,  and  such  trustful  reliance  on  a  principle  of 
repose,  which  lies  beyond  the  war  of  conflicting  opinions,  that  the  grand  ideas, 

“  qtii  planent  sans  cesse  an  dessus  de  V  hiunanite^^  cease  to  affect  him  with  be¬ 
wildering  impulses  of  hope  and  fear.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  farther  into 
this  topic ;  but  we  should  not  despair  of  convincing  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  such  a 
position  of  intellect  would  not  be  the  most  elevated,  nor  even  the  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  perfection  of  art.  The  “  How  and  the  Why  ”  appears  to  present  the 
reverse  of  the  same  picture.  It  is  the  same  mind  still ;  the  sensitive  sceptic, 
whom  we  have  looked  upon  in  his  hour  of  distress,  now  scoffing  at  his  own 
state  with  an  earnest  mirth  that  borders  on  sorrow.  It  is  exquisitely  beautiful 
to  see  in  this,  as  in  the  fonner  portrait,  how  the  feeling  of  art  is  kept  ascendant 
in  our  minds  over  distressful  realities,  by  constant  reference  to  images  of  tran¬ 
quil  beauty',  whether  touched  pathetically,  as  the  Ox  and  the  Lamb  in  the  first 
piece,  or  with  fine  humour,*  as  the  “  great  bird”  and  “  little  bird”  in  the  se¬ 
cond.  The  “  Sea  Fairies”  is  another  strange  title ;  but  tlic.^^e  who  turn  to  it 
with  the  very  natural  curiosity  of  discovering  who  these  new  births  of  mytho¬ 
logy  may  be,  will  be  unpardonable  if  they  do  not  linger  over  it  with  higher 
feelings.  A  stretch  of  lyrical  power  is  here  exhibited,  which  we  did  not  think 
the  English  language  had  possessed.  The  proud  swell  of  verse,  as  the  harp 
tones  “  run  up  the  ridged  sea,”  and  the  soft  and  melancholy  lapse,  as  the 
sounds  die  along  the  widening  space  of  waters,  are  instances  of  that  right  imi¬ 
tation  which  is  becoming  to  art,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  or  the 
aflecters  of  easy  popularity,  is  often  converted  into  a  degrading  mimicry,  detri- 
mentiil  to  the  best  interests  of  the  imagination.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
b<x)k  is  taken  up  with  a  very  singular,  and  very  beautiful  class  of  poems,  on 
which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much  thought  and  elaboration.  ^  e 
allude  to  the  female  characters,  every  trait  of  which  presumes  an  uncommon 
degree  of  observation  and  reflection.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  way  of  proceeding  seems 
to  be  this.  He  collects  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  individual  minds. 
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until  he  arrives  at  some  leading  fact,  which  allows  him  to  lay  down  an  axiom, 
or  law,  and  then,  working  on  the  law  thus  attained,  he  clearly  discerns  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  what  new  particulars  his  invention  suggests,  and  is  enabled  to  impress 
an  individual  freshness  and  unity  on  ideal  combinations.  These  expressions  of 
character  are  brief  and  coherent :  nothing  extraneous  to  the  dominant  fact  is 
admitted,  nothing  illustrative  of  it,  and,  as  it  were,  growing  out  of  it,  is  re¬ 
jected.  They  are  like  summaries  of  mighty  dramas.  We  do  not  say  this 
method  admits  of  such  large  luxuriance  of  power,  as  that  of  our  real  dra¬ 
matists  ;  but  we  contend  that  it  is  a  new  species  of  poetry,  a  graft  of  the  lyric  on 
the  dramatic,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  deserves  the  laurel  of  an  inventor,  an  en¬ 
larger  of  our  modes  of  knowledge  and  power.  We  must  hasten  to  make  our 
election;  so,  passing  by  Uie  “airy,  fairy  Lilian,”  who  “clasps  her  hands” 
in  vain  to  retain  us;  the  “stately  flower”  of  matronly  fortitude,  “revered 
Isabel;”  Madeline,  with  her  voluptuous  alternation  of  smile  and  frown; 
Mariana,  last,  but  oh  not  least — we  swear  by  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  to 
whom  a  monument  of  observant  love  has  here  been  raised  by  simply  expand¬ 
ing  all  the  latent  meanings  and  beauties  contained  in  one  stray  thought  of  his 
genius — we  shall  fix  on  a  lovely,  albeit  somewhat  mysterious  lady,  who  has 
fairly  taken  our  “  heart  from  out  our  breast.” 


ADELINE. 


Mystery  of  mysteries, 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 

Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine, 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest ; 

But  beyond  expression  fair. 

With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 

Thy  rose  lips  and  full  blue  eyes 
Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast : 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  I 
Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine, 
Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  through  in  his  sad  decline, 

And  a  rose  bush  leans  upon. 

Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still, 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 

Or  a  phantom,  two  hours  old, 

(K  a  maiden  past  away. 

Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold  ? 
Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine. 
Spiritual  Adeline? 

What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  ? 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline, 

For  sure  thou  art  not-all  alone?-  - 
Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  ? 

Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies, 

What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings  ? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  ? 


Or  when  little  airs  arise, 

How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath? 

Hast  thou  looked  upon  the  breath 
Of  the  lilies  at  sunrise  ? 

Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy  dreaming  Adeline? 

Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind  ; 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 
All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aileth  thee  ?  whom  waitest  thou 
With  thy  softened,  shadowed  brow, 
And  those  dewlit  eyes  of  thine. 

Thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline  ? 

Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind. 

When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  ? 

Doth  the  lowtongued  Orient 
Wander  from  the  side  o*  the  morn 
Dripping  with  Sabaean  spice 
On  thy  pillow,  lowly  bent 
With  melodious  airs  lovelorn. 
Breathing  light  against  thy  face. 
While  his  locks  a  dropping  twined 
Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 
Make  a  carcanet  of  rays. 

And  we  talk  together  still 

In  the  language,  wherewith  Spring 

Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  ? 

Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine. 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


Is  not  this  beautiful?  When  this  Poet  dies,  will  not  the  Graces  and  the 
Loves  moum  over  him,  fortunatAque  favilld  nascentur  How  original 

is  the  imagery',  and  how  delicate !  How  wonderful  the  new  world  thus  created 
for  us,  the  region  between  real  and  unreal  \  The  gardens  of  Armida  were 
but  poorly  musical  compared  with  the  roses  and  lilies  that  bloom  around  thcc, 
thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline,  on  whom  the  glory  of  imagination  reposes,  endow- 
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ing  all  thou  lookest  on  with  sudden  and  mysterious  life.  We  could  expatiuic 
on  the  deep  meaning  of  this  poem,  but  it  is  time  to  twitch  our  critical  mantles- 
and,  as  our  trade  is  not  that  of  mere  enthusiasm,  we  shall  take  our  leave  witli 
an  objection  (perhaps  a  cavil)  to  the  language  of  cowslips,  which  we  think  too 
ambiguously  spoken  of  for  a  subject  on  which  nobody,  except  Mr.  Tennvsoii 
can  have  any  information.  The  “  ringing  bluebell  ”  too,  if  it  be  not  a  pun 'sug¬ 
gests  one,  and  might  probably  be  altered  to  advantage.  ’ 

One  word  more,  before  we  have  done,  and  it  shall  be  a  word  of  praise.  Tlie 
language  of  this  book,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  is  thorough  and  sterling 
English.  A  little  more  respect,  perhaps,  was  due  to  the  “jws  et  norma  loquendi^^' 
but  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  venial  a  fault  arising  from  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  principles  of  sound  analogy,  and  for  that  Saxon  element,  which 
constitutes  the  intrinsic  freedom  and  nervousness  of  our  native  tongue.  We 
see  no  signs  in  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  of  the  (iuixotic  spirit  which 
has  led  some  persons  to  desire  the  reduction  of  English  to  a  single  form,  hy 
excluding  nearly  the  whole  of  Latin  and  Roman  derivatives.  Ours  is  necessa¬ 
rily  a  compound  language ;  as  such  alone  it  can  flourish  and  increase;  nor  will 
the  author  of  the  poems  we  have  extracted  be  likely  to  barter  for  a  barren 
appearance  of  symmetrical  structure  that  fertility  of  expression,  and  variety 
of  harmony,  which  “  the  speech,  that  Shakspeare  spoke,”  derived  from  the 
sources  of  southern  phraseology. 

In  presenting  this  young  poet  to  the  public,  as  one  not  studious  of  instant 
po})ularity,  nor  likely  to  obtain  it,  we  may  be  thought  to  play  the  part  of  a 
fashionable  lady,  who  deludes  her  refractory  mate  into  doing  what  she  cluKises, 
by  pretending  to  wish  the  exact  contrary,  or  of  a  cunning  pedagogue,  who 
practises  a  similar  manoeuvre  on  some  self-willed  Flibbertigibbet  of  the  school¬ 
room.  But  the  supposition  would  do  us  wrong.  We  have  spoken  in  good 
faith,  commending  this  volume  to  feeling  hearts  and  imaginative  tempers,  not 
to  the  stupid  readers,  or  the  voracious  readers,  or  the  malignant  readers,  or  the 
rcadei*s  after  dinner!  We  confess,  indeed,  we  never  knew  an  instance  in 
which  the  theoretical  abjurei*s  of  popularity  have  shewn  themselves  very  rcluc- 
Uint  to  admit  its  actual  advances;  so  much  virtue  is  not,  perhaps,  in  human 
nature ;  and  if  the  world  should  bike  a  fancy  to  buy  up  tliese  poems,  in  order 
to  be  revenged  on  the  Englishman’s  Magazine,  who  knows  whether  even  wc 
might  not  disappoint  its  malice  by  a  cheerful  adaptation  of  our  theory  tn 
“  existing  circumstances  ?” 
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WRITTEN  ON  A  SUDDEN  ARRIVAL  OE  FIVE  W^EATHER  IN  M.iV. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Reader  !  what  soul  that  loves  a  verse,  can  sec 
The  spring  return,  nor  glow  like  you  and  me  ? 

Hear  the  rich  birds,  and  see  tlie  landscape  fill. 

Nor  long  to  utter  his  melodious  will  ? 

This,  more  than  ever,  leaps  into  the  veins. 

When  spring  has  been  delay’d  by  winds  and  rains, 

And  coming  with  a  burst,  comes  like  a  show. 

Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below. 

And  all  the  peoide  culling  the  sweet  ])rime :  j 

Then  issues  forth  the  l>ee,  to  clutch  the  thyme,  r 
And  the  bee  poet  rushes  into  rhyme.  J 
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for  lo!  no  sooner  have  the  chills  withdrawn, 

Than  the  bright  elm  is  tufted  on  the  lawn ; 

The  merry  sap  has  run  up  in  the  bower, 

And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  in  tlower; 

With  song  tlie  bosoms  of  the  birds  run  o'er ; 

'riie  cuckoo  calls ;  the  swallow’s  at  the  door ; 

And  apple-trees  at  noon,  with  bees  alive, 

Burn  with  the  golden  chorus  of  the  hive. 

Now  all  these  sweets,  these  sounds,  this  vernal  blaze. 

Is  but  one  joy,  express’d  a  thousand  w  ays ; 

And  honey  from  the  llow’rs,  and  song  from  birds, 

Are  from  the  poet’s  pen  his  overflowing  words. 

Ah  friends  !  methinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere. 

If  like  the  trees,  we  blossom’d  every  year; 

If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 
Return’d  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  in  eyes, 

And  all  around  us,  vital  to  the  tips. 

The  human  orchard  laugh’d  with  cherry  lips ! 

Lord !  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play. 

Fair  dames,  were  that  \  and  what  a  first  of  May  * 

So  natural  is  the  wish,  that  bards  gone  by 
Have  left  it,  all,  in  some  immortal  sigh! 

And  yet  the  winter  months  were  not  so  well : 

Who  would  like  changing,  as  the  seasons  fell  ? 

Fade  every  year;  and  stare,  midst  ghastly  friends, 

With  falling  hairs,  and  stuck-out  lingers’  ends? 

Besides,  this  tale,  of  youth  that  comes  again. 

Is  no  more  tme  of  apple  trees  than  men. 

The  Swedish  sage,  the  Newton  of  the  flow’rs. 

Who  first  found  out  those  worlds  of  paramours, 

Tells  us,  that  every  blossom  that  we  see 
Boasts  in  its  w  alls  a  separate  family ; 

So  that  a  tree  is  but  a  sort  of  stand. 

That  holds  those  filial  fairies  in  its  hand ; 

Just  as  Swift’s  giant  might  have  held  a  bevy 
Of  Lilliputian  ladies,  or  a  levee. 

It  is  not  he  that  blooms  :  it  is  his  race. 

Who  honom*  his  old  ai*ms,  and  hide  his  rugged  face. 

Ye  wits  and  bards  then,  prythee  know  your  duty, 

And  learn  the  lastlngncss  of  human  beauty. 

Your  finest  fruit  to  some  two  months  may  reach : 

I’ve  known  a£heck  ai  forty  like  a  peach. 

But  see !  the  weather  calls  me.  Here’s  a  bee 
Comes  bounding  in  my  room  imperiously. 

And  talking  to  himself,  hastily  bums 
About  mine  ear,  and  so  in  heat  returns. 

O  little  brethren  of  the  fervid  soul. 

Kissers  of  llow’rs,  lords  of  the  golden  bowl, 

I  follow  to  your  fields  and  tufted  brooks : 

Winter’s  the  time  to  which  the  poet  looks 

For  hiving  his  sweet  thoughts,  and  making  honied  ImhiKs. 
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OLD  ADVENTURES. 

BY  A  MODERN  DRAMATIST. 
DEDICATED  TO  W.  ROSSER,  ESQ.,  SEN.,  SOLICITOR. 


Adages  are  vulgar  things;  nobody  quotes  them  now-a-days,  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  shall  set  out  with  one,  for  I  like  to  be  singular— 
“  You  must  not  expect  an  old  head  to  grow  upon  young  shoulders.” 
The  adage  was  verified  in  me.  The  kindness  of  friends  had  put  me 
into  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  income ;  my  prospects  were  bright ; 
application  and  prudence  w^ould  have  ensured  affluence;  but  I  was 
blessed  with  little  of  either.  I  w’as  a  warm-hearted  thoughtless  young 
fellow,  who  was  a  friend  to  every  one,  and  thought  every  one  a  friend 
to  him.  ’Tis  true,  I  kept  my  purse  in  my  own  pocket ;  but  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  almost  as  much  the  use  of  it  as  myself.  Then  my 
house — it  was  too  large  for  a  single  man  and  I  must  needs  have  the 
spare  rooms  occupied ;  accordingly  I  kept  lodgers  who  never  paid  me 
rent.  How  I  was  played  upon  I  I  accidentally  met  an  old  intimate  of 
my  uncle’s ;  he  had  seen  better  days,  but  was  now  in  very  reduced 
circumstances.  I  took  him  home  and  kept  him  with  me  upwards  of  a 
year.  ’Twas  any  thing  but  true  kindness  ;  for  he  soon  became  of  no 
use  to  himself.  He  had  not  sojourned  long  with  me,  when  1  found  that 
he  had  a  passion  for  drink — doubtless  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  1 
was  awakened  one  night  with  a  noise  below ;  down  I  went  and  found 
him  sprawling  in  the  hall.  I  helped  him  to  rise,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  got  him  up  to  his  bed-room.  He  did  not  know  me,  and  could 
not  utter  an  articulate  word.  This  incident  set  me  thinking ;  I  sus¬ 
pected  he  w  as  a  lost  man,  and  a  circumstance  at  last  transpired,  which 
proved  that  my  apprehensions  were  correct.  I  held  an  official  situation, 
and  almost  every  day  received  letters  upon  business.  One  morning  I 
opened  one  in  which  my  correspondent  expressed  his  surprise  at  not 
having  received  an  answer  to  a  letter  enclosing  a  bank  note.  No  such 
letter  had  ever  reached  me  !  My  friend  had  been  sacrificing  to  Bacchus 
again,  and  was  yet  in  bed — a  thought  struck  me;  I  went  up  into  his 
room,  aw  akened  him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and,  folding  my  arms, 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  while  he  read  it ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
w  alked  out  of  the  room  without  uttering  a  single  word.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  I  received  a  note  from  him,  enclosing  the  letter  to  wffiichmy 
correspondent  had  alluded,  and  containing  a  confession  that  he  bad 
opened  it,  and  appropriated  the  money.  We  parted.  This  man  had,  one 
day,  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  a  sudden  death.  He  and  I  w  ere  dining 
together  in  company  with  a  medical  friend.  We  had  just  commenced, 
when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  the  latter  snatched  up  a  jug  of  water  which 
w  as  standing  near  him,  and  discharged  the  contents  right  in  the  other  s 
face !  I  turned  to  look  at  the  object  of  treatment  so  outrageous  and 
extraordinary — he  w^as  recovering  from  an  apoplectic  fit.  My  friend 
happened  to  have  his  eye  upon  him  just  as  he  was  falling  back,  and, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  availed  himself  of  the  jug  of  water. 
The  shock  drove  the  blood  from  the  head. 
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My  atfairs  became  exceedingly  embarrassed;  I  was  a  prey  to  constant 
uneasiness  of  mind  ;  and,  to  add  to  my  troubles,  I  w  as  in  love.  How 
that  came  about  1  shall  inform  you.  The  Midsummer  preceding  I  ac¬ 
companied  a  friend  in  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  day  after 
our  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  church — 1  forgot  to  mention 
we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  Brading,  a  pretty  little  village  about 
four  miles,  I  think,  from  Hyde.  Well,  as  I  said,  w  e  w  ent  to  church  ; 
where  I  presently  found  myself  seated  beside  one  of  the  loveliest  bru¬ 
nettes  I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  As  I  had  not  a  prayer  book  with  me, 
she  presented  her’s,  and  we  read  the  service  together.  I  was  struck 
with  the  ease  and  blandness  of  her  address  when  first  w^e  entered  the 
pew,  into  which  she  had  invited  us.  They  were  evidently  the  gift  of 
nature,  not  of  education.  An  unstudied  modesty,  which  charmed  me, 
characterised  her  demeanour ;  and  I  w  as  absolutely  affected  by  the  de¬ 
vout  impressiveness  with  which,  in  a  voice,  suppressed  indeed,  but 
breathing  the  very  soul  of  sw^eetness,  she  uttered  the  prayers  and  re¬ 
sponses.  We  sang  together,  and  she  sang  out ;  but  it  w  as  done  as 
though  she  thought  of  no  ear  but  His  to  whom  the  hymn  was  addressed: 
and  yet  had  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  book — which  she  did  not,  for 
I  remarked  her — she  would  have  seen  that  every  one  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pew  was  listening  to  her.  In  going  out  after  service,  I 
tried  to  keep  as  close  to  her  as  with  propriety  I  could,  but  some  rustics^ 
from  an  adjoining  pew  pushed  between  us,  and  I  was  held  back  by  my 
friend,  who  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  an  acquaintance  whom  we  had 
just  recognized,  and  who  was  approaching.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  free, 
however,  I  hastened  into  the  churchyard,  and  saw  my  fair  neighbour 
mounted  upon  a  little  pony.  Scarcely  had  my  eye  lighted  upon  her, 
when  her  whip  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  jumping  from 
her  saddle  to  recover  it,  her  dress  was  slightly  caught,  occasioning  a 
partial  exposure  of  the  most  exquisitely  moulded  limb  that  ever  woman 
set  upon  the  sward.  At  the  moment  that  she  disengaged  herself, 
her  eye  encountered  mine.  She  stood  for  almost  a  minute  the  image 
of  disconcerted  modesty  —  utterly  oblivious  of  the  object  for  which 
she  had  alighted.  I  picked  up  the  whip,  and,  bowing,  handed  it  to  her, 
at  the  same  time  proffering  my  services  to  assist  her  in  remounting. 
She  accepted  them  with  a  cheek  all  damask.  Her  foot,  which  I  could 
have  spanned,  was  on  my  palm ;  her  hand  was  on  my  shoulder — With 
a  bound  she  w^  in  her^eat,  and  away — leaving  me  riveted  where  I 
stood. 

I  felt  I  know  not  how.  I  had  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  and 
many  a  fine  woman  had  I  seen  there ;  but  there  was  a  freshness  in 
this  rustic  beauty  that  seemed  to  awaken  a  new'  spirit  within  me.  I 
walked  silent  to  the  inn — I  dined — hardly  speaking  a  w  ord  to  my  friend, 
w  ho  guessed  the  cause  of  my  abstraction,  and  amused  himself  with  rally¬ 
ing  me  upon  it.  There  was  evening  service,  and  I  went  to  church  again, 
and  walked  into  the  same  pew';  but,  instead  of  my  fair  neighbour  of  the 
morning,  a  homely  farmer  sat  beside  me.  The  clerg}'man  had  not  yet 
ascended  the  desk,  and  I  attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with  my 
companion.  I  asked  him  if  the  pew'  w'as  his?  “  Yes.”  1  hoj^ed. 
I  was  not  intruding  upon  him.  “  No.”  I  added  that  I  was  very 
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much  obliged  to  his  daughter,  who  had  kindly  accommodated  me  in  the 
morning.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  daughter.  I  begged  his  pardon— 

“  Perhaps  it  was  his  niece,  or  some  female  intimate?’' — “He  had  no 
niece  or  female  intimate.  The  clergyman  was  in  the  desk,  and  it  was  not 
proper  to  talk  in  church.”  1  bowed  to  the  rebuff.  The  service  finished 
without  her  appearing  ;  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  after  eating  sparingly 
of  supper,  and  that  only  to  oblige  my  friend,  who  would  not  sup  alone 
1  retired  to  bed,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  the  church  and  the  beautiful 
rustic  that  had  sat  beside  me. 

I  rose  early  the  following  day,  and  reconnoitered  every  respectable 
looking  house  in  the  village ;  and  made  sundry  inquiries  as  to  the  most 
substantial  of  its  inhabitants — but  all  to  no  purpose.  “  The  ostler  is 
my  man,”  said  I  to  myself,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  in  conversation 
with  him,  and  learned  that  the  handsomest  girl  in  Brading  was  the 

daughter  of  Mr. - ,  the  village  doctor.  In  a  second  I  was  parading 

before  the  doctor’s  windows.  One  of  them  was  closed.  “  That  must 
be  his  daughter’s  chamber,  and  she  has  not  yet  risen.”  How  anxiously 
I  watched  it!  In  half  an  hour  the  shutters  were  half  opened  and  I  saw 
a  cap.  How  my  heart  throbbed !  It  came,  and  disappeared,  and  came 
again.  At  last  the  sash  was  thrown  up — and  there  stood  a  coarse  blowsy 
serving-maid,  staring  and  grinning  at  me  ! — How  could  I  contrive  to 
see  the  doctor’s  daughter  ?  A  thought  struck  me.  I  crossed  direct  to 
the  shop  ;  the  door  was  fastened  and  I  knocked  at  it.  ’Twas  opened  by 
the  damsel  I  had  just  seen.  As  she  let  me  in,  she  dropped  a  short 
curtsey,  and  tittered  in  my  face.  ‘‘  I  want  to  speak  w  ith  the  doctor,” 
said  I,  “  Father  is  from  home,  ”  replied  the  fair.  I  darted  out  of  the 
shop  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  question,  when  I  would  call  again? 

I  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  out  of  the  sheer  spite  of  disappointment. 
Letters  had  followed  my  friend,  and  he  would  be  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  answering  them,  of  which  I  was  sincerely  glad,  for  I  desired 
no  company  but  my  own.  I  asked  if  I  could  be  accommodated  w  ith  a 
pony  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  one  saddled  for 
me  at  the  door.  I  inquired  my  way  to  the  Under-cliff — the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  in  the  island — and  set  off. 

Half-an-hour  brought  me  to  the  sea-side :  my  road  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  chain  of  lofty  cliffs,  and  wound  through  massive  fragments  of 
rock,  interspersed  with  underw^ood,  and  enriched  with  tufts  of  trees, 
which  broke  the  view  with  admirable  effect,  and  presented  a  series  of 
the  most  enchanting  vistas.  The  beauties  of  the  ride  seemed  to  increase 
as  I  advanced.  There  stood  a  cottage  before  me,  the  very  model  of 
neatness  and  simplicity :  it  was  half  embowered  in  a  copse  composed  of 
the  wdllow,  the  elm,  and  the  birch.  “  Perhaps  the  sweet  girl  that  I  had 
knelt  beside  yesterday  was  the  inhabitant  of  it !  ”  I  checked  the  little 
animal  that  I  rode,  to  stop  and  gaze.  I  began  to  dream  that  I  w’as  the 
master  of  that  cottage,  and  the  husband  of  its  lovely  young  mistress. 
O  what  a  scene  to  live  in  with  such  a  partner !  How  w^e  would 
roam  among  these  rocks,  arm-in-arm  !  — listen  to  the  thrush,  the 
linnet,  and  the  blackbird — whose  little  throats  were  busy  on  every  side 
of  me — and  to  the  lark — who,  just  then,  was  singing  over  my  head 
now  recline  in  the  shade  —now  sit  upon  a  cliff  and  gaze  upon  the  vast 
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expanse  of  waters  ;  simplicity  and  cheerfulness  would  garnish  the 
viands  wdth  which  our  table  should  be  spread,  and  contentment  and 
love  prepare  the  couch  which,  at  night,  we  should  repose  upon  ! 

I  indulged  in  the  blissful  vision  till  every  external  object  had  va¬ 
nished — till  I  became  utterly  unconscious  of  where  I  was,  or  what  I 
was  about.  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet  ;  the  animal  wiis 
approaching  at  a  furious  pace.  I  drew  up  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  came  in  sight  and  passed  me. 
— “  Perhaps  he  had  thrown  his  rider  1”  I  gave  the  pony  the  rein, 
and  pushed  him  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

After  galloping  about  a  mile,  I  found  a  female  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility  upon  the  road.  1  alighted  and  lifted  her.  She  had  been  lying 
upon  her  face,  which  was  covered  with  blood.  A  brook  ran  in  a  little 
gulley  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  us.  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  car¬ 
ried  her  towards  it,  and  washing  aw  ay  the  gore  and  dust,  beheld  iny 
fellow-wwshipper  of  yesterday  !  What  were  my  sensations  ! — no  lan¬ 
guage  can  describe  them !  She  seemed  to  be  dead.  With  w  hat  emo¬ 
tions  1  gazed  upon  her  pale  face,  which  was  as  cold  as  the  water  1  had 
})een  pouring  upon  it.  I  laid  my  cheek  to  her’s  to  warm  it ;  I  alter¬ 
nately  kissed  her  eyelids  and  forehead,  chafing  her  temples  all  the 
while  with  my  hand  to  restore  animation ;  I  called  on  her  by  every  en¬ 
dearing  epithet  that  tenderness  could  suggest,  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
consciousness;  I  wept  over  her  like  an  infant. — At  length  she  shewed 
signs  of  life,  and  by  degrees  came  wholly  to  herself. 

She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and  seemed  distressingly  confused  at 
finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger ;  the  more  so,  as,  in  her 
fall,  the  fastening  of  her  waist  was  undone,  and  her  bosom  partly 
exposed :  but  she  was  obliged  to  suffer  me  to  support  her,  as  she  had 
not  the  strength  to  stand  without  my  assistance.  Presently,  however, 
I  saw  that  she  began  to  recollect  me — and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  plea¬ 
surable  feeling :  the  accident  that  had  befallen  her  appeared  all  at  once 
to  occur  to  her  mind.  She  looked  around,  as  if  in  quest  of  some¬ 
thing — doubtless  her  run-away  horse — and  then  turning  upon  me  a  look 
of  gratitude  that  penetrated  me  to  the  soul,  she  faintly  articulated, 
“  I  thank  you.  Sir  ! — Thank  God  it  is  no  worse  !” 

I  had  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  of  the  pain  of  which 
becoming  sensible,  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  feeling  the 
bandage,  looked  at  me  again  ;  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes  that 
she  remarked  Iliad  been'weeping.  I  was  holding  her  hand  ;  I  felt  a 
slight  pressure  of  her’s,  as  of  her  own  accord,  she  laid  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder.  Her  breath,  which  exhaled  indescribable  fragrance,  played 
softly  on  my  face  ;  her  lips  had  coloured  into  the  rose  again ;  they  lay 
but  the  length  of  their  own  sweet  selves  from  mine.  As  I  gazed  upon 
them,  my  heart  swelled  with  a  tenderness  which  it  had  never  expe¬ 
rienced  before;  I  drew  my  lovely  burthen  closer  to  it;  our  cheeks 
touched  each  other;  but  a  hair’s  breadth  divided  our  lips — they  were 
united  for  a  moment — the  next,  her  face  was  turned  away  ;  and  gently 
disengaging  herself,  she  moved  a  pace  or  two  from  me,  but  instantly 
stopped  through  lameness. 

She  had  sprained  her  ancle  severely.  W  hat  was  to  be  donef  I  pro- 
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posed  that  she  should  mount  my  pony,  and  allow  me  to  conduct  her  to 
a  cottage,  the  chimney  of  which  was  apparent  above  a  clump  of  trees 
about  a  quarter-of-a-mile  distant.  She  acquiesced,  and  accepting*  niv 
proffered  arm,  attempted  to  walk  to  the  horse,  but  was  unable.  ^  She 
looked  up  in  my  face  and  shook  her  head.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground  I  could  not  bring  the  animal  to  the  place  where  we  were  stand¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  You  must  allow  me  to  carry  you,”  said  I.  She  replied  not  •  I 
lifted  the  sweet  girl,  and  cautiously  picking  my  steps,  lest  I  should 
chance  to  stumble  with  my  burthen,  conveyed  her  to  the  back  of  niy 
little  steed  ;  then,  with  my  arm  around  her  waist,  to  secure  her  on  the 
saddle,  I  walked  him  slowly  forwards. 

Not  a  word  did  either  of  us  utter  for  that  quarter-of-a-mile.  For  my 
part,  I  was  too  full  of  my  blissful  occupation  to  speak  ;  and  as  for  her, 
whatever  her  sensations  were,  they  did  not  seem  to  dispose  her  to  enter 
into  conversation.  With  her  hand  resting  on  my  shoulder — for  I  had 
requested  her  to  place  it  there,  the  better  to  preserve  her  balance- 
silent,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she  suffered  me  to  conduct  her  to  the 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which,  in  about  ten  minutes,  we  arrived. 

Our  summons  was  answered — ‘‘  We  were  welcome  to  enter.”  I 
lifted  my  pale  charge — who,  by  this  time,  appeared  rather  faint— from 
her  seat,  and  carrying  her  into  the  house,  placed  her  gently  upon  a 
chair.  A  cup  of  water  revived  her.  Exhorting  the  mistress  of  the 
cottage  not  to  leave  her,  in  a  minute  I  was  in  my  saddle,  and  on  my 
way  back  to  Brading — for  I  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  immediate 
medical  advice  and  assistance.  I  rode  at  a  smart  pace,  and  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  than  a  couple  of  miles,  when  I  met  a  young  man  on  horse¬ 
back  leading  an  animal  which  I  recognized  as  the  steed  that  had  run 
away.  Without  waiting  for  his  enquiries,  I  told  him  of  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  its  mistress,  directed  him  where  he  would  find 
her,  and  rode  on.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  doctor,  whose  shop  I  had  visited  in  the  morning.  He  was 
fortunately  at  home.  I  told  him  my  business ;  he  had  but  just  returned 
from  visiting  a  patient,  and  his  horse  was  not  yet  unsaddled.  Nothing 
could  be  more  lucky  1  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  re-mounted, 
and  on  the  road  again  by  my  side.  His  hack  was  a  capital  one,  and 
stepped  out,  keeping  mine — whose  spirit  was  roused  by  having  a  com¬ 
panion — all  the  w^ay  upon  the  gallop.  We  arrived  at  the  cottage  in 
half  the  time  that  it  had  taken  me  to  reach  the  village.  I  sprung  from 
the  back  of  my  beast  and  entered.  She  was  gone  ! — A  man  had  brought 
back  her  horse,  and  taken  her  with  him  1  “  Did  she  know  her  name  ? 

— ‘‘No.”  “Did  she  know  where  she  lived?” — “No.”  “  Did  she 

know  which  way  they  had  taken  ?” — “  Yes  - the  road  to  Nighton.”  I 
was  in  the  saddle  again,  and  a  mile  and  more  aw  ay,  before  I  found 
that  it  was  the  doctor’s  steed  w^hich  I  had  taken,  and  recollected  that  I 
had  left  its  master  gaping  at  the  door,  without  addressing  a  word  to  him, 
to  let  him  know  what  I  was  about. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  island,  not  a  corner  of  w  hich  I  kft 
unvisited ;  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  the  being  whom  I  felt  I  had 
loved  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  her,  and  was  assured  I  should 
remember  for  life  ! 
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I  returned  to  London  an  altered  man  ;  listless  and  abstracted,  I  wanted 
the  energy,  requisite  to  extricate  myself  from  my  difficulties.  Tliey 
accumulated.  One  day  I  was  called  down  to  a  person  who  requested 
to  see  me.  Upon  entering  the  parlour  I  saw  a  man  of  most  gentle¬ 
manly  appearance,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  lire,  and  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece.  There  was  an  expression  of  benevolence  blended 
with  thoughtfulness,  almost  approaching  to  melancholy,  in  his  look  ; 

I  requested  him  to  be  seated,  took  a  chair  myself,  and  begged  to  know' 
his  business.  I  am  a  solicitor.  Sir,”  said  he.  “  I  found  my  clerk 
drawing  out  this  writ  against  you,  but  as  it  is  always  my  custom  to 
apprise  a  gentleman  of  an  affair  of  this  kind,  that,  if  possible,  harsh 
proceedings  may  be  avoided,  I  have  waited  upon  you.”  Unpleasant 
as  the  communication  w^as,  I  was  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  which  breathed  the  soul  of  honor  and  philanthropy. 

I  paused  for  some  time  before  I  spoke.  At  length  1  enquired  the 
particulars  of  the  claim,  and  learned  that  it  was  on  account  of  a  bill 
which  I  had  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of  a  friend.  “  I  cannot 
pay  it.  Sir,”  said  I,  “  I  must  go  to  prison ;  but  I  have  a  request  to  make 
of  you.  I  am  your  debtor  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  w  hich  you 
have  acted  towards  me,  by  thus  giving  me  notice  of  the  annoyance 
with  which  I  am  threatened ;  add  to  the  obligation,  by  telling  me  when 
and  where  I  shall  surrender  myself  to  the  officer  who  is  to  execute  the 
writ,  that  the  matter  may  be  transacted  in  the  w^ay  least  likely  to  give 
it  publicity  ;  I  have  no  right  to  expect  it,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
place  that  confidence  in  me.” 

“  There  is  no  hurry,  Sir,”  said  he,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face,  and, 
at  the  same  time  smiling,  “  we  must  see  w  hat  your  friend  can  do.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  be  brought  to  accommodate  the  affair.” 

“  I  candidly  tell  you,”  replied  I,  “  that  I  fear  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power.” 

“  Well,  Sir,  said  he,  ‘‘We  shall  see  at  least ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
here  is  my  address.” 

He  was  departing,  when  I  stopped  him  to  enquire  when  he  expected 
me  to  wait  upon  him.  “  To-morrow^,  Sir?”  said  I,  “  No,”  replied  he, 
“  Friday  or  Saturday  wdll  do ;  or  the  beginning  of  the  follow  ing  w  eek.” 
“  And  if  it  comes  to  the  w  orst,  you  w  ill  oblige  me  in  the  particular  I 
have  mentioned,”  added  I,  extending  my  hand  to  him.  He  took  it, 
and  shaking  it,  “  Assuredly  !  ”  said  he,  and  bade  me  good  morning. 

- 1- would  not  allow  Monday  in  the  ensuing  w  eek  to  pass  without 
.calling  on  the  worthy  solicitor.  The  moment  I  entered  his  room,  I 
saw  how  the  matter  stood.  My  fate  was  written  in  his  countenance, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  fell,  and  assumed  an  expression  indicative 
of  perplexity  and  concern. 

“Well,  Sir?”  said  I. 

“  Your  friend  is  no  likeness  of  you.  Sir,”  exclaimed  he,  “  I  wish 
that  rascal  had  been  written  on  his  front,  and  then  a  man  of  honor 
would  not  have  stumbled  upon  him  !  he  has  left  you  in  the  lurch,  and 
is  off  I” 

“  It  can’t  be  helped,”  said  I. 

“  I  wish  it  could,”  rejoined  he.  He  had  been  wTiting  when  I 
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entered,  and  he  resumed  his.  work.  His  pen  wanted  mendinfj,  and  he 
could  not  get  it  to  please  him.  He  took  a  new  one,  and  tried  it ;  ’twas 
equally  bad.  He  rang  for  his  clerk,  put  some  questions  to  him  ahont 
ditferent  matters,  apparently  of  no  great  concern,  and  dismissed  him  • 
then  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  occasionally  pausing,  as  thougli 
to  muse  for  a  moment ;  and  at  last  returning  to  his  desk,  began  to 
write  again.  I  saw  he  was  greatly  disconcerted,  and  I  guessed  the 
cause. 

‘‘  When  shall  I  come  ?  ”  enquired  I. 

“  For  what?”  said  he. 

“  To  go  to  prison,”  rejoined  I.  He  folded  his  arms  and  rocked 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  his  chair  without  making  me  an  answer. 

I  am  sure  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  without  a  word  being  said 
on  either  side. 

‘‘  Can  you  give  me  till  W^ednesday  ?”  said  I. 

‘‘  Till  any  day said  he,  with  emotion  so  evident,  that  I  was  almost 
affected  myself. 

“  I  shall  be  here  on  Wednesday,”  said  I,  ‘‘  at  what  o’clock  shall  1 

‘‘  At  your  own  hour.” 

“  One,  then,”  said  I ;  and  hastily  left  the  room  and  went  home. 

The  confidence  which  this  worthy  man  placed  in  a  person,  who,  a 
week  before,  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  seemed  most  extraordinary. 
He  positively  allowed  me  to  put  off  the  day  for  surrendering  myself. 
The  reason  of  my  wishing  to  have  it  postponed,  was  this.  A  friend  of 
mine  w^as  bringing  out  a  dramatic  work  at  one  of  the  theatres.  The 
night  of  performance  was  that  of  the  very  day  which  I  had  fixed  upon 
for  resigning  my  liberty,  and  such  was  my  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
its  representation,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  I  felt  to  solicit  a 
short  reprieve.  ’Twas  granted  soon  as  asked,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  readily.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  the  good  man’s  mind, 
that  he  should  not  have  to  impound  me  for  another  day.  To  the 
theatre  I  went,  but  I  saw  not  the  play,  though  it  was  acted ;  there,  in 
the  circle  above  the  dress  one,  the  fourth  box  from  the  stage,  and  in 
the  front  row,  sat  the  dear  girl  who  had  so  unaccountably  vanished 
from  me  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  pit,  without  a 
shilling  in  my  pocket  to  enable  me  to  get  near  her.  She  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  although  the  high  tint  of  ruddy  health  tliat 
wantoned  on  her  cheek  when  first  I  saw  her,  had  somewhat  faded,  and 
pensiveness  had  supplanted  the  ease  and  blandness  which  then  were 
seated  on  her  looks.  She  was  placed  between  an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  man,  who  seemed  a  rustic,  but  of  a  superior  order.  How  1 
envied  the  latter !  With  what  pain  I  scrutinized  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  as  if  I  could  read  in  it  the  relation  in  which  he  stoo<l 
towards  his  captivating  neighbour !  How  my  heart  sickened  when  he 
looked  at  her  or  addressed  her ;  and  when  once  or  twdce  her  counte¬ 
nance  spoke  pleasure  as  she  replied  to  him,  what  adders  were  nestled 
in  her  smile  ! 

When  the  first  act  of  the  play  was  concluded,  some  of  the  persons  about 
me  stood  up ;  and  my  view  of  her  being  intercepted,  I  stood  up  too. 
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As  her  eyes  ran  over  the  house,  I  hoped  they  would  light  upon  me ; 
and  I  thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  the  clown 
attracted  her  attention,  and  caused  her  to  turn  them  upon  him !  Be  sure 
I  invoked  no  blessing  upon  him  I  There  I  stood  gazing,  and  so 
thoroughly  forgot  where  I  was,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  the  curtain 
had  risen,  the  people  had  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  performance  had 
re-commenced,  till  a  loud  hissing  behind  me,  and  a  cry  of  ‘‘ sit  down!” 
repeated  by  several  voices,  awakened  me  and  caused  me  to  look  round; 
and  still  I  stared  about  me  to  discover  the  cause,  and  in  all  probability 
should  have  remained  till  now  in  ignorance  of  it,  had  not  a  gentleman 
who  sat  near  me,  tapped  me  gently  on  the  arm  and  told  me  I  was 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  stage ;  when  at  last  I  sat  down  consider¬ 
ably  disconcerted.  In  a  second  however  my  eyes  w^ere  turned  towards 
the  box  again  ;  its  enchanting  occupant  was  not  in  her  seat ;  the  company 
in  it  were  in  confusion  ;  a  man  was  carrying  out  a  female  who  had 
fainted ;  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  face — ’twas  the  rustic  and 
it  was  she  I  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  pit  I  know  not  how.  I  cared 
not  who  I  pushed  aside,  or  what  was  said  to  me.  In  my  precipitate 
haste  I  missed  my  way  in  the  avenue,  but  found  it  again.  At  last  I 
reached  the  box  door ;  a  coach  was  drawn  up,  into  which  a  lady  was 
entering,  of  whose  gown  I  merely  caught  a  glimpse,  when  the  door  was 
shut ;  I  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  had  just  time  to  see  a  female 
supported  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  when  the  sash  was  drawn  up  and 
the  vehicle  driven  off  I  I  foDowed  it,  through  I  know  not  how  many 
streets,  as  it  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  At  a  turning  I  came  in  colli¬ 
sion  with  a  gentleman ;  both  of  us  fell  with  the  shock,  and  upon  rising, 
he  collared  me  ;  I  endeavoured  to  •  shake  him  off,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  I 
apologized  to  him,  still  he  would  not  let  me  go,  for  he  was  heated  with 
wine  as  well  as  choler.  T  lost  all  patience,  and  grew  mad ;  I  drew 
back  my  hand  as  far  as  I  could,  and  with  all  my  force  launched  it 
right  in  his  face ;  he  fell,  and  I  was  free,  but  the  coach  was  out  of 
sight ! 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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The  sallow  catkins,  once  all  downy  white, 

Rival  the  sunshine  with  their  golden  light ; 

The  rocking  clown  leans  o’er  the  rustic  rail. 

Feasting  his  vacant  fancy  with  the  sight : 

The  while  the  blackcap  doth  his  ear  assail 
With  such  a  brisk  and  potent  matin-song, 

He  half  begins  to  think  the  nightingale 
Hath  in  her  monthly  reckoning  counted  wrong. 
Sweet  “  jug — jug — jug” — comes  loud  upon  his  ear, 
Those  sounds  that  unto  May  by  right  belong. 

Yet  on  the  hawthorn  bush  no  flowers  appear; 

How  can  it  be  ?  spell-struck  the  brown-cheeked  boy 
Listens  again — again  the  sound  he  hears — 

And  mocks  it  in  his  song  for  very  joy. 
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Dost  thou  love  to  list  the  rushing 
Of  the  tempest  in  its  might  ? 

Dost  thou  love  to  see  the  gushing 
Of  the  tonent  at  its  height? 

Come  then  forth,  before  the  gloaming 
Deepens  into  darkest  night, 

While  the  troubled  sea  is  foaming 
In  its  wild  phosphoric  light. 

Lo!  the  long-unopened  fountains 
Of  the  clouds  have  burst  at  last; 

And  the  echoes  of  the  mountains 
Lift  their  sounding  voices  fast: 

Now,  a  thousand  rills  are  pouring 
Down  their  clamorous  waterfalls. 

And  the  wrathful  stream  is  roaring 
High  above  its  rocky  walls. 

Now  the  forest  trees  are  shaking, 

Like  bullrushes  in  the  gale ; 

Now  the  folded  flocks  are  quaking 
’Neath  the  battering  of  the  hail. 

From  the  jungle-cumbered  river 
Comes  a  growl  along  the  ground, 

And  the  cattle  start  and  shiver — 

For  they  know  full  well  the  sound. 

Now  the  sea-fowl,  wildly  screaming, 
Seeks  the  shelter  of  the  land ; 

And  a  signal-light  is  gleaming 
Where  yon  vessel  nears  the  strand: 
Just  at  sunset  she  was  lying 
All  becalmed  upon  the  main ; 

Now,  with  sails  in  tatters  flying, 

She  to  windward  heats — in  vain. 

I  can  hear  the  tempest  flapping 
His  exulting  wings  aloud, 

And  their  hands  the  demons  clapping 
In  the  sulphurous  thunder-cloud! 

By  the  fire-flaucht’s  gleamy  flashing. 

On  the  reef  that  ship  I  spy. 

With  the  billows  o’er  her  dashing — 
Hark!  (oh  God!)  that  fearful  cry! 

Full  five  hundred  human  voices 
In  that  shriek  came  on  the  blast! 
Now  the  tempest-fiend  rejoices. 

For  all  earthly  aid  is  past: 

Lo,  the  surf,  like  smoke,  is  showering 
O’er  the  cliffs  that  sea-ward  frown, — 
Which  the  greedy  gulph,  devouring. 
Like  dark  Hades,  suclu  them  down! 
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OUR  EARLY  PATRIOTS. 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 


In  commencing  this  scries  of  our  early  patriots  with  the  name  of  John  Pyiib 
I  selected  a  man  whose  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firm  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind,  has  been  admitted  by  all  writers.  His  experience  in  parlia- 
mentai^  affairs,  his  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  his  long  life, 
devoted  unremittingly  to  the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen,  seemed  to  claim  their 
earliest  attention,  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  one,  who,  engaged  with  that  emi¬ 
nent  citizen  in  asserting  and  defending  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen,  fell  the  first 
martyr  to  that  pre-eminent  cause.  His  early  exit  from  the  troubled  scene  of  his 
glorious  exertions,  seems  to  have  left  his  memory  a  prey  to  calumny ;  nor  have 
writers  been  wanting  to  question,  by  plain  implication,  the  merit  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  through  his  whole  life,  though 
it  was  indeed  diversified  by  strange  incidents  and  agitated  by  turbulent  pa.s- 
sions,  none  was  more  honest,  more  brave,  more  generously  attached  to  his 
country,  than  Sir  John  Eliot. 

Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  “  John  Eliot  was  a  Cornishman  bom  and  an 
Esquire’s  son.’*  His  family,  however,  it  appears^  were  of  very  ancient  Devon¬ 
shire  descent,  and  had  only  settled  in  Coni  wall  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
period  of  his  birth,  which  was  in  the  year  1592.  They  purchased  in  that 
county  the  Priory  of  St.  Germains  and  its  lands,  from  the  family  of  Champer- 
nowne,f  and  these  estates,  which  were  of  very  considerable  extent,  subsequently 
descended  to  the  patriot,  under  the  name  of  Port  Eliot,  which  they  bear  to  this 
day.  I  In  the  year  1607,  Mr.  Eliot,”  as  he  was  then  styled,  became  a  gentle¬ 
man  commoner  of  Exeter  college ;  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
after  a  residence  of  three  years.  §  That  his  time,  how  ever,  was  not  misspent  at 
that  venerable  seat  of  learning,  he  afterwards  sufficiently  proved ;  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  those  treasures  of  thought  and  language,  which  the  classics 
alone  afford, — his  eloquence  was  grounded  on  those  exquisite  models  which 
the  ancients  have' left  us, — and  in  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  writings  of 
their  great  philosophers,  which  he  indulged  at  that  early  day,  he  provided  for 
himself  the  enjoyment  of  those  sublime  reveries,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
his  consolation  in  a  dungeon.^  His  studies  appear  to  have  been  inteniipted  at 
this  time  by  his  aspiration  to  the  honour  of  serving  his  country  in  parliament, 
and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England  was  tlien  considered  a  very 
essential  part  of  education  for  that  high  duty,  he  probably  left  the  university 
abruptly  to  engage' in  the  more  drudging  study  of  the  law.  We  learn  from 
Anthony  Wood,  that  “  he  went  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  was  made  a 
Barrister.” 

^-Before  he  offered  himself* however,  to  represent  his  native  county,  he  was 
induced,  by  a  strange  fatality,  to  visit  the  continent.  Wliile  travelling  there, 
he  met  with  the  celebrated  Villiers,  at  that  time  a  private  gentleman,  remark¬ 
able  only  for  his  bold  address  and  sprightliness  of  temper, — afterwards  the 
permanenit  favourite  of  two  sovereigns,  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  grasping 
with  his  insatiable  hand  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  young  cour¬ 
tier  was  then  in  many  respects  similar,  in  disposition  and  manners,  to  the  young 
patriot ;  and,  at  that  early  time,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  both  seemed  to 
spring  from  a  too  generous  quality  of  nature.  Both  of  the  same  age,  endowed 

*  Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devon.  t  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

t  ■  The  present  Earl  St.  Germains  derives  a  large  portion  of  his  extensive  possessions 

in  Cornwall,  from  the  great  patriot,  of  whom  he  is  the  lineal  descendant. 
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NNilli  strong  passions,  and  an  ardent  temper;  equally  impatient  of  restraint  or 
opposition ;  fearless  of  danger,  and  generally  accustomed  to  act  on  some  un- 
govemable  impulse, — it  is  not  sui^rising  that  they  anested  each  other’s  regard 
and  that  the  acquaintance  of  Villiers  and  Eliot  grew  into  a  warm  and  intimate 
friendship.  They  travelled  the  continent  together,^  and  when  the  lapse  of  a  few 
short  years  saw  the  vast  and  rapid  fortune  of  Villiers,  his  fonner  companion 
and  fellow-traveller  was  not  forgotten.  In  the  year  1618,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  that  which  saw  Villiers  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  we  find  Eliot  knighted  and  made  Vice  Admiral  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  f  lliat  these  honours  proceeded  from  Buckingham,  I  think  cannot  he 
doubted.  The  office  of  Vice  Admiral  of  Devonshire  is  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  there  is  in  existence  a  letter  of  Selden’s, 
addressed  from  the  Temple,  in  November,  1628,  which  relates  to  a  patent  of 
Sir  John’s,  delivered  to  him  in  a  box  for  the  purpose  of  Selden’s  examination, 
whether  the  death  of  the  grantor  made  it  void.:!:  This  relates  to  the  knighthood, 
and  the  “  giantor”  was  evidently  Buckingham. 

From  this  period,  “  and  ever  after  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Eliot  was  either 
elected  a  knight  of  his  county,  or  a  burgess  for  some  borough  therein,  to  sene  in 
all  parliaments ;  §”  and  though  for  some  years  his  friendship  with  Buckingliam 
continued,  he  never  in  any  single  act  betrayed  the  sacred  charge  committed  to 
him,  by  countenancing  the  abuses  of  the  court.  His  enemies  have  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  the  help  of  misrepresentation,  to  impugn  his  public  conduct. 
They  cannot  bring  forward  a  single  vote  or  speech  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s,  througli 
the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  recorded  or  uttered  against  the  cause  of 
freedom.  They  have  been  more  successful,  however,  in  attacking  his  private 
life ;  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  a  painful  incident  in  his  career,  to  attempt 
to  fix  upon  him,  by  dint  of  hardy  misstatements  and  bold  assertions,  a  charge 
of  treacherous  barbarity.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  strong  passions  and 
ardent  temper,  over  which,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  could  exert  little  or 
no  controul.  His  was  that  spirit  of  love  and  hatred,  of  bitterness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  “  no  cold  medium  knows,”  and  which,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
touchingly  said,  “  in  nothing  has  allowed  me  to  be  master  of  myself.”  It  was 
a  temporary  ebullition  of  this  violent  and  restless  spirit  that  gave  rise  to  the 
painful  incident  alluded  to.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  his  native  county  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moyle,  whose  estate  adjoined  Port  Eliot,  and  towards 
whom  an  old  family  enmity  still  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Sir  John.  By  some 
means,  however,  which  do  not  exactly  appear,  these  old  hereditary  enemies 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moyle.  Echard,  who  writes  under  the  strong  feelings 
of  a  pei*sonal  and  political  enemy,  tells  us  that  “  Eliot  went  to  his  house  under 
the  shew  of  a  friendly  visit,”  and  some  old  dispute  having  been  revived,  he 
“  there  treacherously  stabbed  Moyle,  while  he  was  turning  on  one  side  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  to  drink  to  him.”  If  this  account,  however,  be  divested  of  its  per¬ 
sonal  rancour,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Moyle  used  certain  taunting  expressions, 
too  haughty  to  be  borne  by  the  proud  spirit  of  Eliot,  who,  in  a  moment  of  rash 
and  wayward  passion,  drew  his  rapier  and  made  a  pass  at  the  old  enemy  of  his 
house.  Fortunately  the  thrust  did  not  take  fatal  effect ;  and,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  impulse  of  a  generous  mind,  Eliot  hastened  to  make  atonement.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  document  has  been  preserved  among  some  papers  of  Sir  John, 
which  sets  at  rest  the  violent  exaggerations  of  Echard  and  others  on  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  accident.  That  document  is  an  “  apology  ”  drawn  up  by  Eliot  himself,  and 
evidently  designed  as  an  extenuation  of  his  rash  act ;  it  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Moyle,  and  is  subscribed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Cornwall.  Its 
humble  terms  do  honour  to  the  writer ;  he  confesses  that  it  was  a  hasty  hut 
unpremeditated  act  of  violence,  and  speaks  the  better  feelings  of  a  noble  mind 
chastised  from  its  ungovemed  passions.  “  1  doe  acknowledge  I  have  done  you 
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a  greate  injury’* — such  are  the  words  of  this  apology  * — “  which  I  wish  I  had 
never  done,  and  doe  desire  you  to  remit  it,  and  1  desire  that  all  unkindnesse  may 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten  betwixt  us,  and  henceforwarde  I  shall  desire  and  de¬ 
serve  your  love  in  all  friendly  offices,  as  I  hope  you  will  mine.” 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  raaturer  character  and  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  when, 
awakened  from  the  hurried  restlessness  that  marked  the  wild  dreams  of  his 
younger  days,  he  shone  forth  so  pre-eminently  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a 
philosopher,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  circumstance  which  illustrates 
further  his  ardent  passions  and  bold  adventurous  character  at  this  period  of  his 
history.  From  a  minute  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  it 
appears  that  before  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  was  fined  4000/. 
by  the  court  of  wards  for  having  run  away  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  then  under  the  protection  of  that  court.  His  passions  would  seem  at 
this  period  to  have  held  a  despotism  over  him,  allowing  no  obstacle  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  accomplishment.  This  love-match  was,  however,  a  happy  one, 
and  in  the  two  sons  who  were  its  issue.  Sir  John  subsequently  found  comfort 
and  relief  from  many  a  weary  hour. 

'  Charles  the  First  had  now  ascended  the  throne  amidst  much  gloomy  fore¬ 
boding.  Buckingham,  belying  the  fair  promise  of  his  youth,  had  become  in 
maturer  manhood  violent  and  impetuous,  “  inflamed  w  ith  a  desire  of  revenge  for 
injuries  which  he  himself  had  committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  for  glory 
which  he  had  not  talents  to  merit.**  f  He  had  acquired  an  invincible  ascendant 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  in  steeling  him  against 
the  just  demands  of  his  people,  laughing  at  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  commons,  and  embracing  every  opportunity  by  which  he 
could  express  a  contempt  and  disregard  for  them.  Every  free  spirit  in  the 
nation  had  become  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  was  one  of  the  first  to  fasten  on  him  with  unrelenting  severity,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  good.  Their  ties  of  friendship  had  fortunately  been 
snapped  by  the  coldness  of  the  minister,  before  this  public  duty  was  required 
of  the  patriot,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  time  at  which  their 
intercourse  ceased.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  1623,  though  Eliot  had  then 
distinguished  himself  in  the  popular  cause,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  “  ray  Lord 
Admiral,”  which,  with  others  previously  sent,  remained  unanswered, — and  we 
may  imagine  the  effect  produced  on  the  generous  and  warm-hearted  writer,  by 
this  haughty  silence  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  once  called  him  friend.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  this  period,  no  intercourse  took  place  between  them ;  for  though 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  his  abject  paper  of  apology  to  the  king,  to  disclaim 
all  connexion  “with  any  of  the  stirring  men,**  declared,  in  order  to  indulge  his 
hatred  to  Buckingham,  that  “  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  only  member  that  began  to 
thrust  in  a  complaint  against  me,  was  never  out  of  my  lord  duke’s  chamber  and 
bosom,”  J  that  assertion  is  merely  one  of  the  cringing  falsehoods  of  that  learned 
divine.  At  the  very  period  when  it  was  so  hardily  asserted,  Eliot  was  secretly 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  against  Buckingham,  in 
who^  false  ingratitude  he  then  had  cause  to  rejoice,  for  though  private  feelings 
of  friendship  would  never  have  swayed  a  mind  like  his  from  the  performance 
of  his  public  duty,  yet  the  rude  dissolution  of  that  friendship  rendered  a  great 
and  arduous  task  less  irksome.  In  the  pampered  minister  of  Charles,  the  gay 
George  Villiers  was  forgotten :  and  all  recollection  of  the  high  spirited,  fi-ank,  and 
friendly  companion,  was  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lavourite  and 
ruler  of  the  sovereign  ;  a  man  “  implacable  in  his  hatred,  feeble  in  his  friend¬ 
ships  by  whom  all  men  were  “  either  regarded  as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  soon 
to  become  such  ;  ”  §  who  held  invested  in  his  own  person  the  most  considerable 
offices  of  the  crown,  and  in  whose  existence  seemed  to  be  involved  the  great 
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question,  whether  the  privileges  of  the  people  were  to  perish  or  be  secured  for 
ever.  Eliot  buckled  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the  minister  with  a  tenible 
earnestness. 

When  the  first  parliament  of  Chiles  assembled,  all  the  grievances  of  the 
last  reign  remained  yet  unredressed:  and  such  had  been  the  uncontrolled 
influence  exerted  by  Buckingham  over  the  misguided  sovereign,  that  hostilities 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  were  persisted  in  against  Spain,  and  a 
fresh  war  entered  into  with  France,  without  the  remotest  possibility  of  being 
able  to  defray  its  enormous  expenses.  In  their  grants  of  supply  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  well  knew  they  had  a  forcible  argument  to  move  the  sovereign— 
and  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  Western  Knight,”  as  Hacket  quaintly  calls  him,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  in  this  parliament  remarkably  odious  to  the  sovereign,*  by  im¬ 
pressing  on  the  members  the  necessity  of  voting  subsidies  slowly  and  condition¬ 
ally.  Two  were  at  length  granted ;  and  Eliot,  in  a  speech  of  great  and  fervid 
earnestness,  implored  them  to  pause  before  they  yielded  further  to  the  court 
those  irresistible  arguments,  which  alone,  he  knew  well,  would  operate  on  the 
mind  of  the  king  to  procure  an  acknowledginent  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  usual,”  he  said,  “  to  grant  subsidies  twice  in  one  parliament,  and  no 
grievances  redressed — ”  and  before  conclusion  he  inflamed  the  house  by  some 
bitter  allusions  to  Buckingham : — I  desire  to  know,”  said  Eliot,  levelling  his 
blow  against  the  minister,  “  whether  the  money  designed  for  the  Palatinate  did 
not  maintain  the  ships  sent  against  Rochelle.”  His  severe  invectives  exasperated 
the  king,  and  within  a  few  days  parliament  was  abruptly  dissolved  in  the  midst 
of  its  debate,  for  having  thrown  out  certain  ominous  hints  of  an  impeachment 
against  the  favourite. 

It  soon  re-assembled.  The  failure  of  the  disastrous,  ill-concerted  and  ill-con- 
ducted  expedition  to  Cadiz,  compelled  Charles  again  to  have  recourse  to  the 
only  regular  and  constitutional  expedient  for  supply.  Buckingham  seemed  to 
have  an  ominous  foreboding  at  the  summoning  of  the  second  parliament.  He 
took  every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  most  leading 
members,  f  but  in  vain :  it  was  an  age  when  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  partook  alike  of  a  common  enthusiasm,  and  those  in  the  popular  cause 
were  inaccessible  to  fear  or  favour.  Sir  John  Eliot,  against  whom  he  particu¬ 
larly  exerted  himself,  was  returned  member  for  Cornwall  by  an  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  electors, — and  had  scarcely  seated  himself  in  the  house,  ere  his  vehement 
eloquence,  overflowing  with  embittered  invective,  was  heard  thundering  against 
the  doomed  minister.  Eliot  has  been  called  by  an  ingenious  writer  J  of  our  own 
day,  “the  Junius  of  another  age,”  and  certainly  the  severe  and  galling  taunts,  the 
awfully  unsparing  invectives,  in  which  he  now  indulged,  would  seem  to  merit 
that  epithet.  The  king,  under  the  influence  of  ungovernable  passion,  sent  an 
insolent  message  §  to  the  House — “  I  must  let  you  know,”  he  said,  “  that  I  will 
not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  such  as 
are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me ;”  but  Eliot  only  smiled  at  the  impotent 
rage  of  the  monarch,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  took  advantage  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  message,  to  launch  out  into  a  still  more  deadly  attack  on 
the  duke,  imbued  with  sentiments  which  every  patriot  panted  to  utter,  and  was 
delighted  to  hear  thundered  forth.  “Are  not  honours  now  sold,”  he  said,  “  and 
rendered  despicable?  are  not  judicial  plac^  sold?  and  do  not  they  then  sell  jus¬ 
tice  a^in  ?  ”  He  then  inflamed  the  house  by  his  comments  on  the  Spanish 
expedition,  embittered  by  taunts  against  Buckingham,  who  had  left  its  com¬ 
mand  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  “The  Lord  General,”  he  said,  “  has  the  whole 
command  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  can  this  great  general  think  it  sufficient  to 
put  in  his  deputy  and  stay  at  home  ?”  In  that  moment  of  general  indignation. 
Turner’s  celebrated  resolutions- were  passed,  that  “common  fame’^  was  a  sufli- 
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cient  ground  of  accusation  by  the  commons.  Again  the  king  interfered, — and 
again  his  interference  was  defeated  by  the  l)oldness  of  Eliot.  “  Remember,” 
said  Charles,  addre^ing  them  in  person,  “  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ;  therefore  as  I  find  the  fruits  of 
their  good  or  evil,  theyare  to  continue  or  not  to  be  this  insolent|threat,  how* 
ever,  neither  pacified  nor  intimidated  the  commons,  for  I  learn  by  a  manuscript 
letter,^t  that  “  the  next  day  as  soon  as  they  were  met  again,  Sir  John  Eliot  rose 
up  and  made  a  resolute  speech,  the  sum  whereof  was,  that  they  came  not  thither 
either  to  do  what  the  king  should  command  them,  nor  to  abstain  where  he  for¬ 
bade  them  ;  and  therefore  they  should  continue  constant  to  maintain  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  not  to  do  either  more  or  less  for  what  had  been  said  unto  them.” 
It  was  in  fact  too  late  to  dispute  the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  more  especially  after  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex,  in  tlic 
reign  of  James,  and  the  commons  after  addressing  the  king  in  decorous  lan¬ 
guage,  impeached  Buckingham  on  eight  articles. 

Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  were  appointed  tlie  chief  managers 
of  this  impeachment, — and  the  speech  delivered  by  the  latter  on  this  great  occa¬ 
sion  is  an  important  feature  in  his  history.  The  first  named  courtly  partriot  had 
delivered  the  “  prologue  ”  in  a  style  of  ornate  circumlocution  and  (piaint  meta¬ 
phor,  but  too  prevalent  in  that  day.  England  he  compared  to  the  world,  the 
commons  to  the  earth  and  sea,  the  king  to  the  sun,  the  lords  to  the  planets,  the 
clergy  to  the  fire,  the  judges  and  magistrates  to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  a  blazing  star.  X  The  eloquence  of  Eliot  was  of  a  far  different  cha¬ 
racter — he  never  indulged  a  forced  metaphor  or  an  unnatural  expression,  his 
speeches  were  usually  distinguished  by  daring  invective  or  gorgeous  declamation, 
and  clothed  in  a  terseness  of  style,  which  on  this  especial  occasion  gave  addi¬ 
tional  force  to  his  earnestness,  disdain,  and  power !  The  proud  minister  who 
hud  sat  in  his  place  during  the  harangue  of  Digges,  insolently  braving  his 
accuser,  and  smiling  at  his  quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the  house 
when  Eliot  arose.  And  it  was  well  for  himself  that  he  had  done  so.  Never 
was  a  more  bitter  or  eloquent  attack  delivered  in  that  or  any  succeeding  time. 
I  have  spoken  of  Eliot’s  fine  accomplishments  in  literature,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  eminently  displayed  ;  whilst  his  argument  was  closely  environed 
with  a  glow  of  passion  that  rendered  the  effect  of  his  address  really  appalling. 
He  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  “  this  man^^  as  he  disdainfully  called 
the  duke,  and  in  eloquent  terms  protested  against  his  high  misdemeanors, 
which  had  “  lost  us  the  regality  of  our  narrow  seas,  and  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  our  princes.”  With  fearful  power  he  then  described  the  inward  character  of 
Buckingham’s  mind,  which  “  is  full  of  collusion  and  deceit ;  I  can  express  it,” 
said  Eliot,  bitterly,  “  no  better  than  by  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients,  Stellio^ 
natus ;  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it.”  He  laid  before  them  a  mournful  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  the  “revenues  destroyed,  the  fountain  of  supply  exhausted,  the 
nerves  of  the  land  relaxed,”  and  then  with  a  glow  of  indication,  showed  them 
the  splendour  oF the  duke’s  estates, — ^his  gorgeous  mansions,  his  costly  furni¬ 
ture,  his  sumptuous  feasting  and  magnificent  buildings,  which  he  finely  termed 
“  the  visible  evidences  of  the  express  exhausting  of  the  state, In  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  terms  he  alluded  to  more  dreadful  crimes  alleged  against  the  duke,  in 
the  death  of  James  the  First,” — but  of  that  “  said  the  orator,  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ing  himself,  “  I  fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think!”  His  conclusion  electrified 
the  house.  “  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in  himself, 
what  in  his  affections !  You  have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear,  have  felt 
it!  You  have  known  his  practice  and  have  heard  the  effects.  It  rests  then  to 
be  considered,  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  reference  to  the  king  and  state, — how 
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compatible  or  incompatible  with  either?  In  reference  to  the  king,  he  must  be 
styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to  the  state,  the  moth  of  all  good¬ 
ness.  My  Lords,  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  match  or  parallel  in  all  precedents 
none  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  described  of  old  in  the  language  of  Tacitus:—^ 
avdaxy  sic  obtegensy  in  alios  criminatory  juxta  adulator  et  superhus.  My  lords 
it  was  said  of  that  man,  that  he  did  clientes  suos  provinciis  adornare — doth  not 
this  man  the  like  ?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you  I 
Sej anus’s  pride,  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  historian,  was  so  excessive,  that  he 
neglcted  all  counsel,  mixing  his  business  and  service  with  the  prince,  seeming 
to  confound  their  actions,  and  was  often  stiled,  imperatoris  laborum  socius.  How 
lately  and  how  often  hatli  this  man  commixed  his  actions,  in  discourse,  with 
a  ctions  of  the  king’s?  My  Lords,  I  have  done. — You  see  the  man !” 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rage  of  the  monarch,  on  being  told  of  the  appall¬ 
ing  effect  produced  by  Eliot’s  harangue.  In  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time,*  I 
find  the  writer  allude  to  this  unseemly  anger  displayed  by  Charles,  as  private 
news  which  he  desires  his  correspondent  to  keep  to  himself  as  his  own,  by  “  sepa¬ 
rating  this  half  sheet,  and  burning  it  or  concealing  it.” — ^The  allusion  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  Sejanus,  seems  to  have  convulsed  the  unhappy 
monarch — implicitly,”  said  he,  in  agitated  feeling,  when  informed  of  the 
latter,  “  implicitly  he  must  intend  me  for  Tiberius !  ”  t  and  he  hurried  to  the 
house  of  lords  to  complain  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  Then  began  those  cruel  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  king,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  their  illustrious 
object.  The  patriot  was  that  day  committed  to  the  Tower,  and,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,  he  was  flung  into 
the  very  dungeon  which  afterwards  received  Felton,  Buckingham’s  assas¬ 
sin.  Digges  was  also  committed.  The  house,  on  hearing  of  this  gross 
breach  of  privilege  on  their  members,  broke  up  instantly,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  press  of  business  before  them  ;  and  a  manuscript  letter  informs  us, 
that  after  dinner  many  of  the  members  met  in  Westminster  Hall,  “  sadly  com¬ 
municating  their  minds  to  one  another.”  On  the  next  morning  they  met  in  the 
house,  but  when  the  Speaker  reminded  them  of  the  business  of  the  day — “  Sit 
down, —  sit  down !”  was  the  universal  cry —  “  no  business  till  we  are  nghted  in 
our  liberties !  ”  The  courtly  patriot  Digges,  having  consented  to  retract  certain 
expressions,  was  soon  released ;  but  Eliot,  with  a  stem  resolution,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposals, — and  the  king,  unable  to  keep  up  a  struggle  with  the 
parliament,  was  obliged,  after  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  to  sign  a  warrant 
for  his  release.  X  On  his  appearance  in  the  House,  the  vice-chamberlain  by  the 
king’s  command,  again  repeated  the  charge  of  intemperate  language  against  him ; 
upon  which.  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  anything  he  had  said,  or  meanly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  explain  away  the  harshness  of  the  terms  he  had  made  use  of, — 
warmed,”  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastell,  “  with  a  spirit  that  did  him  honour,  and 
.  which,  with  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  during  those  times,  will  render  his  memory 
always  dear  to  every  lover  of  liberty,”  in  a  remarkably  eloquent  and  sarcastic 
speech  avow  ed  and  supported  every  name  he  had  given  to  the  overgrown  favourite. 
The  spirit  of  the  great  patriot  was  communicated  to  the  house,  and  by  an  una¬ 
nimous  resolution,  they  cleared  him  from  every  false  imputation,  refusing  even 
to  order  him  to  withdraw. §  “  The  king,”  says  his  apologist  Hume,  “  reaped 
no  further  benefit  from  this  attempt  than  to  exasperate  the  house  still  farther, 
and  to  shew  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  indiscretion.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  his  “  precipitancy  and  indiscretion’’  did  not  end 
here ;  his  weak  and  vacillating  temper  was  inflamed  daily  by  the  artful  per¬ 
suasions  of  Buckingham,  who  saw  that  he  could  only  save  himself  from  the 
cool  and  manly  perseverance  of  the  coinmons,  by  another  dissolution.  Charles 
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seems  to  have  been  afraid  at  first  to  resort  to  this  step,  but  his  favourite  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  discover,  by  means  of  a  manuscript  letter,*  the  importunities  of 
Buckingham.  “  The  duke  being  in  the  audience-chamber,  private  with  the 
king,  his  majesty  was.  overheard  to  use  these  words,  ‘What  can  1  do  more? 

1  have  engaged  mine  honour  to  mine  uncle  of  Denmark,  and  other  princes.  I 
have  in  manner  lost  the  love  of  my  subjects.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me 
do?*  Whence  some  think  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parlia¬ 
ment.”  Within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  parliament  was 
accordingly  dissolved,  and  the  rash  monarch  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
“  new  councils,”  to  which  he  had  more  than  once  alluded.  The  year  which 
ensued  was  the  most  unhappy  that  England  had  seen  for  many  years.  Loans 
and  benevolences  were  exacted  without  pretence  of  law — tonnage  and  - 
poundage  taken  without  consent  of  parliament — the  rigorous  powers  of  the 
star-chamber  and  high  commission  court  executed  with  unparalleled  severity — 
soldiers  billeted  on  the  houses  of  private  persons — martial-law  executed  with 
provoking  outrage— the  forest  laws  enforced  with  cruel  and  barbarous  rigour, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  administered  with  great  severity.  Sir  John  Eliot 
and  other  gentlemen  magnanimously  refused  to  pay  the  loan,  and  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Still  the  indefatigable  Eliot  persevered  in  his  patriotic  endea¬ 
vours,  and  from  his  dungeon  addressed  a  long  and  ably-written  argument  f  to 
the  king,  by  which  he  incontestably  proved  from  the  common  law  and  statutes  of 
the  realm,  the  illegality  of  the  loan,  or  of  any  taxes  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament.  But  Charles  was  little  disposed  to  recede,  and  for  some  short  months 
the  arm  of  power  prevailed.  The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  “the  king  could  at  once  take  off  the  mask^  and  goveni 
without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges :  his  army  was  new  levied,  ill  paid, 
and  nowise  superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  influence 
of  the  country  gentlemen.”  He  found  at  last  to  his  fear  and  horror,  that  the  only 
practicable  means  of  raising  money  for  the  war,  (in  which  he  still  persisted 
with  mad  reliance  in  his  favourite,)  was  in  the  hated  name  of  parliament. 
The  gentlemen  were  released  from  prison,  and  writs  were  again  issued.  Eliot, 
notwithstanding  a  tremendous  opposition,  was  triumphantly  returned  for 
his  native  county,  and  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party  were  swelled  by  the 
election  of  all  those  who  had  refused  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court. 
An  extract  from  a  manuscript  letter,^  dated  March  8,  1 627,  presents  us  with  a 
lively  picture  of  a  popular  election  at  tliis  period,  not  unlike  one  of  those  our 
own  times  are  so  accustomed  to  witness.  “  There  was  a  turbulent  election  of 
burgesses,”  says  the  writer,  “  at  Westminster,  whereof  the  duke  (Buckingham) 
being  steward,  made  account  he  should  by  his  authority  and  vicinity,  have  put 
in  Sir  Robert  Pye.  It  continued  three  days;  and  when  Sir  Robert  I^e’s 
party  cried  “  a  Pye  I  a  Pye !  a  Pye !”  the  adverse  party  would  cry  “  a  pudding ! 
a  pudding !  a  pudding !”  And  others  “  a  Lie !  a  Lie !  a  Lie  I”  In  tine, 
BrJulshaw,  a  brewer,  and  Maurice,  a  grocer,  carried  it  from  him  by  about  1000 
.  Jpic_es,  they  passii^  by  also  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  besides  our  man  and  Mr. 
Hayward,  who  were  their  last  burgesses,  because,  as  it  is  said,  they  had 
discontented  their  neighbours,  in  urging  the  payment  of  the  loan.**  Nothing 
can  more  vividly  exhibit  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  at  tliis  momentous 
period,  than  that  the  claims  of  the  learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton  were  thrust  aside 
to  make  way  for  humble  obscure  men,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  electors,  more 
honest  patriots. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  famous  parliament  assembled  may  re?  Jily  be 
imagined;  and  surely  its  celebrated  leaders  will  be  pardoned,  if,  with  just 
indignation  at  their  country’s  wrongs,  they  mingled  resentment  of  their  own. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  might  prompt  them  to  em¬ 
brace  violent  resolutions,  they  “  entered  upon  business  with  perfect  temper  and 
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decorum.”*  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  esteem  for  the  virtues  and 
admiration  for  the  understanding,  of  the  Eliots,  the  Phillippses,  the  Pvms  the 
Cokes,  the  Seldens,  the  Glanvils,  of  this  immortal  parliament,  hen* we  view 
their  noble  exertions  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Instantly  on  assem¬ 
bling,  after  eloquent  harangues  from  Eliot,  Phillips,  and  others,  th|ey  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  generous  ardour  to  prepare  the  petition  of  right  But  when  that 
great  statute  was  presented  to  Charles,  the  ever  arbitrary,  obstinate,  and  deceit¬ 
ful  monarch,  secretly  wishing  to  trample  it  into  the  dust,  yet  not  daring  to 
avow  his  intentions,  strove  to  delay  its  enactment  by  an  insidious  answer. 
Posterity  can  never  sufficiently  honour  the  memory  of  Eliot  for  his  behaviour 
on  this  great  occasion.  In  a  single  moment  he  penetrated  the  intentions  of 
the  king,  and  felt  that  they  could  only  be  defeated  by  hurrying  on  that 
alarming  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  parliament,  which  he  well  knew  would  alone 
move  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  dangerous  office  to  undertake,  but  the  monarch’s 
gross  insincerity  left  no  alternative,  and  the  resolution  of  Eliot  was  a  stem 
one.  Throwing  aside  the  calm  bearing  he  had  in  this  parliament  hitherto 
worn,  he  rose  from  his  seat  immediately  after  the  king’s  answer  had  been 
read,  and  made  one  of  the  most  striking  appeals  to  the  reason  and  passion 
of  his  hearers  that  had  ever  rung  through  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  speech,  as  preserved  even  at  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  noblest  speci¬ 
mens  of  parliamentary  eloquence  on  record.  “  It  reminds  me  strongly,”  said 
the  late  William  Hazlitt  in  alluding  to  it,  “  of  the  clear,  plain,  convincing, 
irresistible  appeals  of  Demosthenes  to  his  hearers.”  Never  was  the  deplorable 
pass  into  wliich  misgovemment  had  brought  a  kingdom  so  forcibly  described. 

If  we  view  ourselves  at  home,”  asked  the  indignant  speaker,  “  are  we  in 
strength,  are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  aiAstors?  If  we  view  ourselves 
abroad,  are  our  friends  as  many,  are  our  enmies  no  more?”  Then,  with 
admirable  power,  touching  a  chord  that  vibratedTp  the  hearts  of  all,  he  alluded, 
in  a  remarkably  fine  expression,  to  their  old  enemy,  Spain.  “  You  know,”  he 
said,  “  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  practice  of  their  times ;  how  they 
preserved  their  safeties ;  we  all  know,  and  have  as  much  cause  to  doubt  as  they 
had,  the  greatness  and  ambition  of  that  kingdom,  which  the  old  world  could  mi 
satisfy  P*  In  this  remarkable  harangue  every  grievance  was  dragged  forth  and 
exposed  to  view,  every  ill- concerted  plan  of  Buckingham  subjected  with  their 
originator  to  the  furious  contemplation  of  the  house.  The  result  proved  as 
Eliot  had  anticipated — ^but  whilst  the  Commons,  exasperated  beyond  bounds  with 
the  king  and  his  minister,  were  preparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  duke,  a 
message  arrived  that  the  session  would  shortly  close,  with  a  broad  intimation 
that  if  they  desisted  not  from  aspersing  the  ministers  of  state  they  would 
instantly  be  dissolved.^  Every  feeling  hitherto  suppressed  now  had  utterance, 
and  the  house  of  commons  presented  at  that  moment  a  scene  w  ithout  parallel 
in  history.  Again  Eliot  had  arisen  and  was  again  throwing  out,  with  implaca¬ 
ble  fury,  bitter  allusions  to  the  duke,  when  the  Speaker,  rising  from  his  chair, 
declar^  that  “  he  was  commanded  not  to  suffer  him  to  proceed.”  The  patriot 
down,  and  a  long  sullen  silence  succeeded.  “  Unless  we  may  speak  in  parlia¬ 
ment  of  these  things,”  cried  one  member,  “  let  us  arise  and  be  gone !”  X  Many 
attempted  to  speak,  but  their  utterance  failed  them ;  and  the  venerable  Coke 
was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat,  for  tears  covered  his  face,  and  his  eloquence 
faltered  on  his  tongue.  That  day  was  ominous  of  the  future  miseries  of 
England.  The  Speaker,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  melancholy  scene,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  ab^nce  for  half  an  hour,  and  speedily  returned  with  a  message 
from  the  king  for  immediate  adjournment.  That  was  complied  with,  and  t^vo 
days  aftervyards  saw  the  royal  assent  given  to  the  petition  of  right,  in  the  usua 
and  explicit  form.  But  the  hopes  with  which  this  inspired  the  parliamentarv 
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leaders,  were  as  speedily  dashed  by  an  abVupt  prorogation,  in  consequence  of 
a  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  Eliot  and  addressed  to  Charles,  against  his  un¬ 
constitutional  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  on  which,  notwitlistanding  the 
petition  of  right,  he  determinedly  insisted. 

Ere  the  house  next  assembled,  assassination  had  taken  off  Buckinghman  the 
great  enemy  of  the  popular  cause,  and  the  tone  of  the  commons  was  more  lofty 
than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Sir  John  Eliot  now  led  the  opposition  in  tlie  matter  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  the  king  again  claimed,  and  the  patriot  as  stoutly 
resisted.  Charles  seeing  him  resolved  on  obtaining  a  full  statutory  recognition  of 
the  right  of  parliament  alone  to  impose  such  taxes,  and  beginning  to  tremble  at 
the  allusions  occasionally  thrown  out  by  Eliot  against  his  netv  favourites,  secretly 
resolved  on  a  dissolution.  He  had  adjourned  the  parliament  until  the  2nd  of 
March;  and  Sir  John,  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  that  day,  prepared 
himself  for  a  final  struggle.  He  entered  the  house  with  the  resolute  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  return  until  resolutions  against  tonnage  and  poundage  had  been 
passed.  He  waited  only  till  prayers  had  been  said,  and  then  arose.  For  the 
last  time,  the  great  statesman  was  heard,  on  that  fatal  day,  launcliing  forth 
stinging  invectives  against  a  dissolute  courtier  and  profligate  churchman.  The 
orator  was  cheered  on  by  a  hundred  voices,  and  shouts  of  “  Well  done,  Sir  John 
Eliot!”  “  Buckingham  is  dead !”  said  the  orator;  “ but  he  lives  in  Neile  and 
my  Lord  Treasurer  Weston.  I  have  traced  them  in  all  their  actions,  and  I  find 
them  building  on  the  ground  laid  by  their  master,  tlie  duke.  Now  out  of  fear 
they  go  about  to  break  parliaments,  lest  parliaments  should  break  them !”  He 
then  eloquently  proved  the  ruin  which  the  illegal  system  of  levying  tonnage 
and  poundage  had  brought  upon  the  merchants  of  England,  and  concluded  by 
moving  resolutions  against  itw  llie  timid  and  pusillanimous  Speaker  refused 
to  put  the  question,  and,  announcing  that  he  was  otherwise  commanded  from 
the  king,  attempted  to  leave  the  chair.  Of  what  a  strange  scene  was  the  com¬ 
mons’  house  of  parliament  the  theatre  that  day !  Two  members  forcibly  seized 
the  Speaker,  and,  holding  him  in  the  chair,  arrested  his  departure.  Eliot 
threw  down  his  resolutions  on  the  floor,  demanding  that  they  should  be  read. 
But  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties  had  now  reached  its  height,  and  his 
paper  lay  unheeded.  The  force  offered  to  the  Speaker  had  caused  general 
confusion,  and  many  members  placed  their  hands  on  their  swords  as  though  anti¬ 
cipating  a  more  serious  quarrel.  “  It  is  said,”  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,* 
“  that  a  Welsh  page,  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  house,  cried  out,  ‘  I  pray  you, 
let  hur  in !  let  hur  in  I  to  give  hur  master  his  sword ;  for  they  are  all  a  fighting’ !” 
The  voice  of  the  undaunted  Eliot  was  at  leugth  heard  above  the  throng. — “  1 
shall  then  express  that  by  my  tongue  which  this  paper  should  have  done.” 
He  moved  the  question,  Hollis  acted  as  Speaker,  and  it  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  sent  two  or  three  messengers  one 
after  the  other,  but  they  were  refused  admittance.  When,  at  length,  the  reso¬ 
lutions  had  been  passed,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  seijeant-at-arms,  sent 
from  the  king,  appeared  ready^  to  enter ;  the  rush  of  members,  however,  which 
burst  out  x)f  Re  house,  carried  him  away  before  them  in  the  crowd.  .  There 
were  many  who  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  conflicting  scene  they  had 
witnessed  that  day ! 

Within  two  days  after  this  violent  dissolution,  a  warrant  from  the  king 
dragged  Eliot  and  others  before  the  council  table.  Now,  and^  for  the  last 
time,  that  exalted  and  illustrious  patriot  was  called  on,  at  the  risk  of  danger 
and  death,  to  assert  the  liberties  of  his  native  country  *."— he  yielded  with  unerring 
obe^ence.  Being  asked  whether  he  had  not  spoken  such  and  such  words  in 
parliament,  he  interrupted  the  questioner  with  a  lofty  burst  of  indignation  ;'f*  his 
eloquent  tongue  was  for  the  last  time  heard  in  public — ^and  it  breathed,  in  manly 
language,  those  sentiments  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  lil>ei:^  could  inspire. 
He  ridiculed  “  their  presuming  to  require  an  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
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in  that  place” — “  I  am  now,”  he  concluded,  “  a  private  man, be  assured  tliat  I  v,\\\ 
never  trouble  myself  to  remember  what  I  have  either  spoken  or  done  in  that  place 
as  a  public  man.”*  He  was  committed,  with  the  other  patriots,  close  prisoner*  and 
his  papers  were  seized*  Nothing  in  our  history  is  so  humiliating  as  the  conduct 
of  English  judges  on  this  great  occasion.  The  courts  of  Westminster  were  then 
filled  with  wretches,  with  whom  the  will  of  the  prince  was  law,  and  in  vain  did 
the  prisoners  insist  on  their  undoubted  right  to  be  bailed.  By  mean  tricks,  dis¬ 
graceful  in  the  last  degree,  was  this  constitutional  demand,  together  with  their 
.  right  to  a  decision  on  their  habeas  corpus,  evaded,  and  the  law  “  wrested  to 
prolong  their  imprisonment.”  f  The  timid  and  servile  judges  wrote  at  last  a 
“  humble  letter  ”  to  the  king,  that  they  wei*e  bound  to  bail  the  prisoners,  but 
requested  him  to  send  them  directions  to  do  so.  The  haughty  sovereign  then 
assented,  but  with  a  condition  that  they  would  present  a  petition,  declaring  they 
had  humbly  offended  him.  Eliot  indignantly  spurned  such  a  base  proposal,  and 
his  noble  example  was  embraced  by  others.  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter, 
than  when  the  offer  was  made  to  Eliot,  he  “  would  do  nothing,  but  resolutely 
move  for  his  habeas  corpus.  Whereat  one  of  the  judges  said,  he  wondered 
much  that  he  would  demand  that  which  had  been  so  often  denied.  What! 
comes  he  to  outface  the  court  ?  ”  and  by  a  barbarous  rule  immediately  entered, 
Eliot  was  deprived  of  some  little  privileges  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  prison ! 
After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  however,  Charles  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
the  illustrious  fellow  sufferers  were  offered  their  liberty,  on  condition  of  giving 
sureties  for  good  behaviour.  This  stipulation  was  also  magnanimously  refused, 
and  Eliot  again  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  admit  the  possibility  of 
offending  the  law  by  liberty  of  speech  in  parliament.  I  discover  that  “  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Long,  being  moved  thereto  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother, 
accepted  of  the  proposal  and  came  forth,  but  the  rest  refused  it  as  a  base  con¬ 
dition  to  be  offered  only  to  loose  and  vagrant  persons,  whereas,  for  their  parts, 
they  had  committed  nothing  which  should  give  any  suspicion  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  or  actions.  Which,  when  Long  understood,  he  became  so  ashamed  of  his 
liberty,  that  he  had  no  rest  till  he  had  made  his  sureties  to  desist  from  their 
suretyship,  and  so  was  returned  into  prison  again.”  X  It  was  in  vain,  the  patriots 
were  told  by  the  prostitute  judges,  that  “  they  might  for  aught  they  knew,  con¬ 
tinue  prisoners  seven  years  longer.”  |1  Eliot  and  his  friends  knew  that  by  their 
sacrifice  alone  could  the  freedom  and  future  peace  of  their  country  be  secured, 
and  they  felt  moreover,  that  if  royalty  succeeded  then,  liberty  might  be  dis¬ 
heartened  for  ages.  With  the  consciousness,  therefore,  that  the  weakness  of  their 
competitor  must  soon  render  them  victorious,  they  stood  firm,  and  many  were 
accordingly  soon  released ;  but  Charles,  still  smarting  with  rage  at  the  vehement 
eloquence  of  Eliot,  had  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  (peremptorily  refus¬ 
ing  the  enormous  sum  of  100,000/.  offered  for  his  bail !  )  the  Attorney-General 
was  ordered  to  exhibit  an  information  against  him,  for  words  spoken  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  requested  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  as  a  member  of  a  superior 
court  he  refused  to  answer  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  and  utterly  denied  their  juris¬ 
diction.  Then  was  agitated  that  great  constitutional  question  which  occupies 
so  large  a  space  in  history,  and  on  the  determination  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
house  of  commons  seemed  evidently  to  depend.  Had  the  exalted  spirit  oi 
resistance  in  Eliot  been  only  seconded  by  an  independent  supremacy  in  the  law, 
what  miseries  might  have  been  spared  our  country  I  But  in  that  day  corrupt 
judges  withheld  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  those  fountains  ol  justice  whidi 
now  bestow  upon  Englishmen  their  boasted  happiness,  and  of  which,  iudeed, 
they  are  the  chief  sources  and  the  only  guardians,  were  polluted  by  court  influ¬ 
ence,  and  petitioned  to  in  vain.  Then  for  the  first  time  “men,”  says  my  Lord 
Clarendon,  “  heard  in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gave  them  a  title  to,  an( 
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possession' of  all  they  had)  reasons  of  state  urged  as  elements  of  law;  judges 
as  sharp  sighted  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  state  ;  judgments 
of  law  grounded  on  matters  of  fact,  of  which  there  was  neither  inquiry  and 
proof.  ”  By  Uiis  intolerable  system  was  Sir  John  Eliot  now  condemned  “  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  not  to  be 
delivered  out  of  such  prison  until  he  give  security  in  this  court  for  his  good  be¬ 
haviour,  and  have  made  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  and  as 
the  gieatcst  offender  and  ringleader,  to  pay  the  king  a  fine  of  2000/.”  * 

Eliot  cheerfully  propped  himself  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  to  such  he 
felt  he  was  doomed.  His  only  objects  of  solicitude  were  his  two  sons,  and  for 
them  he  had  carefully  provided.  Fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  risks  to  which 
his  patriotic  conduct  exposed  him,  and  anxious  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity, 
he  had  some  years  before  assigned  over  his  very  extensive  estates,  in  trust  to 
relatives  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  ;  and  when  informed  on  this  occasion  of 
the  fine  of  2000/.  imposed  upon  him,  he  merely  smiled,  saying,  “  1  have  two 
cloaks,  two  suits,  two  pair  of  boots  and  galla-shees,  and  a  few  books ;  that  is  all 
my  present  substance,  and  if  they  can  pick  2000/.  out  that,  much  good  may  it  do 
them.  When  I  was  first  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,”  he  added,  in  corrolwration 
of  his  statement,  “  a  commission  was  directed  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall 
and  five  other  commissioners,  my  capital  enemies,  to  inquire  into  my  lands  and 
goods,  and  to  seize  upon  them  for  the  king,  but  they  returned  a 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerfulness  and  undaunted  demeanour  of  Eliot. 
As  yet  confined  to  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  he  sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  provide  him  a  convenient  lodging,  “  that  he  might  send  his  upholsterer 
to  trim  it  up,”  And  I  learn,  from  a  manuscript  letter,  that  he  laughed  heartily  at 
receiving  a  message  from  the  judges,  complaining  of  the  “  misbehaviour  of  his 
page  and  servant,  who,  with  others,  had  been  tossing  dogs  and  cats  in  a  blanket 
in  the  open  street  of  Southwark,  near  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  saying  “  ‘  we  are 
judges  of  these  creatures,  and  why  should  not  we  take  our  pleasure  upon  them 
as  well  as  other  judges  have  done  upon  our  master.’”  After  some  short  delays 
he  was  conducted  to  the  Tow'er,  where  he  had  twice  before  undergone  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  from  which  he  never  stirred  again.  One  Dudson,  the  undermarshal  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  who  guarded  him  there,  seems  to  have  considered  the  person 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  a  dungeon.  “  Mr.  Lieutenant,” 
he  said,  on  delivering  him,  “  I  have  brought  you  this  worthy  knight  whom  I  6or- 
rowed  of  you  some  few  months  ago,  and  now  do  repay  him  ag^in.”  X 
We  now  approach  the  “  last  scene  of  all”  that  crowned  the  strange  and 
eventful  life  of  this  illustrious  patriot.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  still  remained  true  to  himself;  and  though,  as  he  pathetically  said,  his 
spirit  waxed  “  faint  and  feeble,”  yet  he  would  never  “  hate  a  jot  of  heart 
or  hope.”  Thrust  into  “  a  darke  and  smoaky  lodging,”  he  was  not  denied  the 
use  of  his  books  and  pen;  and  many  of  his  dreary  hours  were  occupied  in  cor¬ 
responding -with  his  sons,  with  Hampden,  and  other  near  friends,  though  this 
was  not  managed  without  considerable  difficulty,  as  his  papers  were  often 
unexpectedly  searched,  and  letters  seldom  reached  his  prison.  It  was  his 
custom  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  copies  of  his  own  letters,  for  he  loved  to 
while  away  time  in  the  labours  of  the  pen.  Many  of  these,  with  a  few  letters 
sent  by  his  illustrious  correspondents,  have  fortunately  been  discovered^  by  the 
labours  of  Lord  Eliot,  the  son  of  the  present  lineal  descendant  of  the  patriot,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  D  Israeli.  §  Letters  are 
the  honestest  records  of  great  minds  with  which  we  can  become  acquainted,  and 
those  of  Eliot  singularly  illustrate  his  character.  They  open  out 
lofty  and  sublime  theory  of  morals,  and  teem  with  an  amazing  grandeui  of 
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thought,  Springing  from  the  contemplation  of  that  glorious  philosophy  of  old 
which  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  so  ardently  cultivated.  To  his  sons  he  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  his  attention ;  ever  anxious  to  impress  on  them  “  a  right  view  of 
his  condition,’^  and  to  assure  them  that  imprisonment  “  embraced  for  virtue’s 
sake'*  was  better  than  dishonourable  freedom.  “  The  days  have  all  seemed 
pleasant,*’  he  told  them,  “  nor  nights  have  ever  been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor 
terrors  have  possest  me,  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind 
whose  agitation  has  been  chiefly  in  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  Him,  by 
whose  grace  I  have  subsisted.”  His  earnest  solicitude  about  their  attention  to 
study  is  a  picture  of  remarkable  beauty.  “  How  comes  it,”  he  asks,  addressing 
his  younger  son,  Richard,  “  that  your  tutor  should  complain  you  are  careless 
and  remiss.  It  cannot  be  when  there  is  true  affection  there  should  be  indili¬ 
gence  and  neglect.”  He  implores  him  eloquently,  “  by  the  authority  of  a 
father,  (a  father  most  indulgent  to  the  happiness  of  his  child,)  to  redeem  the 
time  that  is  spent — to  redeem  the  studies  you  have  missed — and  to  redeem 
yourself  who  are  engaged  to  danger” — and  thus  touchingly  concludes,  “  if 
these  make  no  impressions,  and  these  must  be  read  in  the  characters  of  your 
course ;  if  they  work  not  an  alteration ;  if  they  cause  not  a  new  diligency  and 
intention;  an  intention  of  yourself,  and  intention  of  the  object,  virtue;  an 
intention  of  the  means,  your  study ;  and  an  exact  intention  of  the  time  to 
improve  it  to  that  end, — 1  shall  then  receive  that  wound,  which,  I  thank  God, no 
enemy  could  give  me,  sorrow  and  affliction  of  the  mind,  and  that  from  him 
from  whom  I  hoped  the  contrary.”  What  a  majestic  mind  is  here,  and  how 
nobly  employed !  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  I  learn  a  change  in 
Eliot’s  imprisonment  for  the  better.  “  I  hear,”  says  one  John  Pory,  an  assi¬ 
duous  letter-writer  of  that  day,  “  that  Sir  John  Eliot  is  to  remove  out  his 
darke  smoaky  lodging  into  a  better.”  And  a  few  days  after  he  informs  his 
correspondent — “  the  other  day  Sir  John  Eliot’s  attomey-at-law  told  me  had  been 
with  him  long  since  his  removal  into  his  newe  lodging,  and  found  him  the 
same  cheerful,  healthful,  undaunted  man,  that  ever.” 

What  was  now  the  employment  of  the  prison  hours  of  the  lonely  sufferer  ? 

I  have  already  dwelt  on  his  attachment  to  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy,  and 
now,  removed  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  no  more  disturbed  by  trials  and 
persecutions  from  without,  abstracted  from  the  passions,  the  cabals,  the  mean¬ 
nesses  and  follies  of  mankind,  he  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
their  higher  destiny,  and  commenced  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  “  monarchy  of 
man.”  Profoundly  erudite  in  scholastic  attainments,  and  endowed  with  a  ma¬ 
jestic  facility  of  expression,  his  thoughts  wandered  beyond  the  “  visible  diurnal 
sphere,”  and,  forgetting  the  fever,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  artificial  restraints 
of  society,  penetrated  into  the  sublime  question  of  the  self  government  of  man ! 
His  treatise  still  exists  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  occupies  two 
hundred  and  forty  folio  pages,  written  out  in  Eliot’s  beautiful  hand.  It  is  a 
model  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  overflows  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts,  bom  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  religion  and  learning.  I  had  tran¬ 
scribed  some  remarkably  fine  passages  for  insertion,  but  space  warns  me  to 
forbear. 

The  last  dark  and  most  mournful  passage  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s  history  remains 
to  be  told.  The  months  of  his  imprisonment  already  gone  had  not  been  suffered 
to  pass  away  without  the  loudly  expressed  sympathy  of  the  people,  for  whose 
rights  he  suffered.  I  discover  that  many  petitions  in  his  behalf  were  addresse 
to  the  king-one  in  especial  signed  by  all  the  gentry  of  Cornwall ;  *  but  the 
merciless  monarch  deigned  no  reply.  Freed  at  the  moment  from  the  restrain 
of  parliaments,  Charles  had  plunged  himself  into  gaiety  and  splendour;  an 
that  sun  which  struggled  to  penetrate  the  remote  and  dmgy  atmosphere  of  tlie 
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patriot’s  dungeon,  shone  brilliantly  on  the  “  revels  and  princely  pastimes”  ♦  of 
his  cruel  persecutor.  Eliot  had  hitherto  borne  stoutly  and  cheerfully  up  against 
his  weary  solitude;  his  “  mind  to  him  was  a  kingdom,”  and  in  the  noble  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  sublime  thoughts  he  proved  the  beautiful  truth,  that 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  dungeon  make  I” 

But  alasl  the  strength  of  his  body  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ardour  and  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  his  constitution  sank  at  last  under  its  afflicting  trials.  1 
find  him  describing  to  a  friend  the  beginning  of  his  fatal  disordei-s,  as  ori¬ 
ginating  in  colds,  brought  on  by  the  closeness  and  unhealthy  air  of  his 
dungeon,  and  shortly  after  giving  rise  to  decided  symptoms  of  consumption. 
“  lately,”  he  writes  to  Hampden,  “  my  business  halh  been  much  with  doc¬ 
tors,  so  that  but  by  them  I  have  had  little  trouble  with  myself.  These  three 
weeks  I  have  had  a  full  leisure  to  do  nothing,  and  strictly  tied  unto  it  either 
by  their  direction  or  my  weakness.  The  cause  originally  was  a  cold,  but 
the  symptoms  that  did  follow  it,  spoke  more  sickness.  A  gradual  indisposition 
it  begot  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  bodie.”  This  indisposition,  his  doctors  now 
declared,  could  only  be  mastered  by  pure  and  healthy  air,  and  they  resolved  to 
petition  the  judges.  The  result  of  this  application,  with  the  last  events  of  our 
patriot’s  life,  have  been  fortunately  preserved  for  us  in  some  letters  f  written 
by  the  Pory  whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  indefati¬ 
gable  letter-writer  of  that  day,  and,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  news  collector  for  the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Puckering.  There  I  learn  that  “  lately  Mr.  Mason  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  made  a  motion  to  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  for  Sir  John 
Eliot,  that  whereas  the  doctors  were  of  opinion  he  could  never  recover  of  his 
consumption  until  such  time  as  he  might  breathe  in  purer  air,  they  would  for 
some  certain  time,  grant  him  his  enlargement  for  that  purpose.  Whereunto 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Richardson  answered,  that  although  Sir  John  were 
brought  low  in  body,  yet  was  he  as  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  submit  to  the  king,  nor  to  the  justice  of  that  court  In  fine,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  bench  to  refer  him  to  the  king  by  way  of  petition.”  If  this  is  read 
with  indignation,  let  not  a  sentiment  of  pride  be  wanting,  for  it  contains  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  “  Wgh  mindedness”  ot  an  illustrious  Englishman. 

Worn  down  and  enfeebled  by  sickness,  Eliot  was  at  last  prevailed  to  petition 
the  king.  He  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant,  his  keeper,  a  paper  on  which 
he  had  thus  written : — “  Sir,  your  judges  have  committed  me  to  prison  here  in 
your  Tower  of  London,  where,  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  you  will  command 
your  judges  to  set  me  at  liberty.”  To  this  petition,  an  English  monarch,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dying  moments  of  an  illustrious  man  to  endeavour  to  pull 
down  his  lofty  spirit,  made  answer,  “  it  is  not  humble  enough  ” !  Eliot  resisted 
for  some  time  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  make  another  application,  but  his 
children  eventually  prevailed,  and  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  a 
second  petition,  -which  ran- thus ^ “  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  have  displeased 
your  Majesty,  and  having  so  said,  do  humbly  beseech  you  once  again  to  com¬ 
mand  your  judges  to  set  me  at  liberty,  that  when  I  have  recovered  my  health,  I 
roay  return  back  to  my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  God  hath 
allotted  unto  me.”  Will  it  be  credited,  that  to  this  touching  appeal,  wrung  from 
the  agony  of  approaching  death — no  answer  was  returned?  I  blush  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  shame  in  stating  that  such  was  indeed  the  fact,  J  and  that  the 
individual,  thus  coldly  insensible  to  every  principle  of  generous  and  amiable 
feeling,  was  one.  called  on  in  an  unlucky  hour  to  exercise  the  functions  of  first 
majristrate  of  a  free  people ! 

Sir  John  Eliot  now  prepared  himself  for  a  premature  death,  which  he  saw  to 
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be  inevitable.  With  a  feeling  singularly  characteristic,  he  ^nt  for  a  painter  to 
the  Tower,  that  a  faithful  record  might  be  preserved  for  his  descendants  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  borne  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  picture  was  then  painted 
and  Sir  John  desired  it  to  be  “  preserved  by  his  posterity  as  a  perpetual  memo! 
rial  of  his  hatred  of  tyranny.”  Mr.  D’Israeli  has  been  favoured  with  a  view  of 
this  remarkable  portrait,  which  still  exists  at  Port  Eliot.  It  represents  the  patriot 
in  a  very  elegant  morning  dress — ^but  the  contraction  of  his  pallid  face — strongly 
contrasting  the  “  broad  and  florid”  countenance  of  his  early  manhood— betrays 
the  last  stage  of  atrophy  or  consumption.  Once  more,  however,  did  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Tower  “  expostulate  with  him,”  and  attempt  to  shew  that 
the  last  petition,  earned  as  I  have  mentioned  by  his  son,  was  not  duly  pre¬ 
sented — “  saying  it  was  proper  to  him  and  common  to  none  else  to  do  that 
office  of  delivering  petitions  for  his  prisoners;  and  if  Sir  John  in  a  third 
petition  would  humble  himself  to  his  Majesty  in  acknowledging  his  fault 
and  craving  pardon,  he  would  willingly  deliver  it;  and  made  no  douV. 
he  should  obtain  his  liberty.”  How  mournfully  resigned  and  affecting  is 
Eliot’s  answer ! — “  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  friendly  advice,  butiny  spirits  are 
grown  feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  unto  their 
former  vigour,  I  will  take  it  farther  into  my  considemtion.”  The  weary  suf¬ 
ferer  now  looked  elsewhere,  and  to  a  higher  power,  for  freedom.  He  had 
nothing  left  on  earth,  as  he  exquisitely  said,  “  but  the  contestation  between  au 
ill  bodie  and  the  air,  that  quan-el  and  are  friends  as  the  summer  winds  affect 
them,” — and  in  some  splendid  letters,  still  preserved  to  us,  we  find  him  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  most  pathetic  and  sublime  conceptions  of  religion,  testifying 
that  without  trust  in  God  there  is  nothing  stable,  glorious  or  satisfying ;  and 
anticipating,  with  feelings  of  enthusiastic  fondness,  the  after-life  to  which  he 
was  fast  approaching.  In  a  letter  written  by  Pory,  and  dated  November  15th, 
1632,  I  find  the  following: — “  having  met  with  Sir  John  Eliot’s  attorney  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  he  told  me,  he  had  been  that  morning  with  Sir  John 
in  the  Tower,  and  found  him  so  far  spent  with  his  consumption,  as  not  like  to 
live  a  week  longer.”  In  less  than  a  week  from  this  date  the  patriot  was  no 
more :  in  the  prime  of  life— for  he  only  numbered  forty  years — the  magnani¬ 
mous  Eliot  was  sacrificed  to  the  liberties  of  his  native  land ;  and  that  head  was 
at  length  laid  low  in  death,  which  during  life  “  all  persecution  had  only  the 
more  illustriously  exalted !” 

But  the  revenge  of  the  King  of  England  was  even  now  incomplete! — He  had 
tortured  the  great  patriot  until  his  indignant  spirit  was  driven  from  its  earthly 
tenement ;  but,  in  the  lifeless  clay  that  remained,  Charles  found  something  to 
which  an  insult  might  be  offered.  I  quote  the  words  of  the  letter-writer, 
Pory  : — “  Sir  John  being  dead,  his  sonne  petitioned  his  Majesty  once  more,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  permit  his  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  there  to  be 
buried.”  What  was  the  answer  to  this  request  of  an  affectionate  son,  desirous 
that  his  poor  father  might  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  ? — “  liCt  Sir 
John  Eliot’s  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died and  it 
was  accordingly  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower ! 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  an  English  patriot,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty*  and  “  the  most  daring  leader  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  cau^,”t  whom  that  time  produced.  I  have  seen  the  censure  of  Tacitus, 
sibi  penculum,  nec  aliis  lihertatem^  applied  by  some  writers  to  his  noble  endea¬ 
vours,  but  surely  it  was  undeserved.  All  our  historians  admit  that  his  death, 
though  it  happened  early,  promoted  in  a  singular  degree  the  interests  of  his 
party :  the  name  of  Eliot  ever  after  served  as  a  watch-word  to  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  and  the  trail  of  light  that  followed  his  harsh  persecution  and  un¬ 
merited  death,  shed  a  holy  lustre  on  their  glorious  cause.  Of  his  character  it 
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W  necessary  to  speak  after  an  impartial  history  of  his  actions.  Enough 
y  Y)y  the  love  of  distinction,  but  of 

has  mankind.  In  youth,  violence  and  restlessness  of  will  had  been  his 
^eristics,  but  they  were  “  dashed  and  brewed”  with  other  elements,— 
maturer  years  of  longer  experience  and  more  extended  views,  saw  him 
^Idn^ished  chiefly  for  a  dignity  and  power  of  thought.  “  Your  apprehen- 
§  said  Hampden  on  one  occasion  to  his  illustrious  friend,  “ascend  a 
above  those  clouds  which  shadow  us, — and  are  fit  to  pierce  a  height 
K  far  transcends  our  pitch.  Be  it  mine  to  receive  such  notions  as  descend 
tai  thence,  which,  while  you  are  ple^d  to  impart,  you  make  the  demon- 
tratioDS  of  your  favour,  to  become  my  rich  possessions.”  Such  was  the 
wivalc  testimony  of  the  immortal  Hampden  to  the  intellect  of  the  man 
whose  friendship  he  esteemed  his  “  best  and  noblest  purchase.”*  Of  his 
oratory  I  have  sufficiently  spoken :  he  was  esteemed  the  most  vehement  and 
trorreousdeclaimer  of  that  day.  In  the  senate,  galled  bv  the  wrongs  of  his 
wuntry,  and  inflamed  with  a  pardonable  resentment  of  his  own,  his  elo¬ 
quence  generally  burst  forth  into  a  quickness  and  strength  of  passion  over¬ 
powering  and  tremendous.  When  accused  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  of  too 
much  “  vigour  and  strength  of  speech,”  he  replied  that  “  he  could  not 
excuse  his  natural  defects,  but  he  ever  endeavoured  in  that  house  to  avoid 
passion,  and  ody  desired  to  do  his  duty.”  At  other  times  his  manner 
ofaddressing  parliament  we  are  told  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the 
fine  adaptations  of  classic  and  poetic  phrases  with  which  his  speeches 
abound,  drew  down  applause  from  his  political  opponents.  His  energetic 
feeling  however,  spared  not  friend  or  foe  if  their  public  conduct  offended  him ; 
and  we  find  that  it  was  Eliot  who  first  pointed  in  scorn  to  Wentworth  as  a 
patriot,  who  “rather  looked  to  be  won,  than  cared  to  be  obdurate.”  Hacketf 
thus,  with  his  usual  elegance,  describes  their  quarrel:  “  Sir  John  Eliot  of  the 
west,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  the  north,  both  in  the  prime  of  their  age 
and  wits,  both  conspicuous  for  able  speakers,  clashed  so  often  in  the  house,  and 
cudgelled  oi^  another  with  such  strong  contradictions,  that  it  grew  from  an 
emulation  between  them  to  an  enmity.”  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  this, 
for  the  martyr  Eliot,  and  the  apostate  Strafford,  were  cast  in  different  moulds. 
Both  were  tempted  by  Charles — one  fell — but  I  learn  from  Rapin,  that  when 
“Sir  John  Eliot  was  tampered  with,  he  was  found  proof  against  all  tempta¬ 
tions.”  To  his  eternal  honour  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  he  continued  true  to 
the  end ;  and  that  the  last  words  uttered  by  him  in  the  house  of  commons, 
were— “  I  protest  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune  be  ever  again  to  meet  in 
Jhis  honourable  assembly,  which  I  now  leave,  I  will  oppose  the  court  again!” 
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“Hear  her  not!  she  plays  her  part 
With  a  cold  and  loveless  heart, 

Skilled  in  every  crafty  chann 
That  can  lure  the  soul  to  harm ; 

Wanton  glance  and  low -breathed  sighs — 
Caution’s  tongue  that  still  denies. 

Master,  dear !  oh !  hear  me  now. 

Rise  and  break  thy  sinful  vow  ! 


*MSS.  letter  of  Hampden. 
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“  When  the  curled  lashes  rise 
From  those  dark  and  laughing  eyes, 
Stealthily,  as  if  to  show 
All  the  light  that  lurks  before ; 

Like  the  sun  from  greenwood  breaking 
When  the  forest  leaves  are  shaking — 
Turn  not  then  to  gaze  again. 

Rise,  and  burst  th*  unholy  chain ! 


“  When  her  cheek  to  thine  is  prest. 

And  those  taper  fingers  rest 
Lightly  on  thy  arm,  to  know 
Why  such  anger  clouds  thy  brow ; 
When  that  voice  whose  simplest  word 
Thrills  thy  fond  heart’s  inmost  chord, 
Tempts  thee  with  a  prayer  to  stay — 
Rise  and  fiing  that  hand  away ! 


Rise  ere  yet  thy  honoured  name 

Is  breathed  with  scorn,  and  heard  with  shame  ? 

Rise,  already  in  the  fight 

They  have  missed  thee,  laggard  knight 

Vjunly  loud  the  minstrel  sang — 

Vainly  loud  his  wild  harp  rang — 

Rosy  lips  were  whispering  near 
Which  almost  touched  the  listener’s  ear. 

And  the  battle  day  was  past. 

When  the  knight  awoke  at  last. 

Where’s  the  voice  shall  cheer  him  now 
Or  bid  him  raise  his  humbled  brow. 

While  the  past  doth  only  seem 
Like  a  wild  and  fevered  dream  ? 

Hath  he  given  his  all  on  earth 
But  to  share  a  wanton’s  mirth  ? 

Hath  he  bartered  honour,  fame. 

For  a  hope  without  a  name  ?  . 


From  the  topmost  battlement 
His  eagle  glance  is  downward  sent. 
Where  his  fellow  warriors  come. 
Marching  gladly  to  their  home. 

While  their  pennons  all  unfurled 
By  the  welcome  breeze  are  curled. 
The  fosse  is  deep—the  wall  is  high— 
He  gazes,  and  resolves  to  die ! 
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“  Man  doth  fear  the  coiled  snake 
Glitt’ring  in  the  leafy  brake ; 

Yet  in  woman’s  serpent  eyes, 
More  of  death  and  danger  lies ; 
More  of  poison  and  disgrace 
In  the  coil  of  her  embrace. 
Master  dear  I  the  ehoice  is  thine 
Rise  and  burst  the  serpent  twine. 
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(JRAND  duke  CESAROWITCII  CONSTANTINE. 

To  the  hill  and  to  the  dell 
He  hath  groaned  a  last  farewell ; 

To  the  standard  which  may  wave 
O’er  the  conquering  soldier’s  giave, 

But  o’er  that  of  recreant  knight 
Flings  no  shadow  thwart  the  light : 

To  all,  with  feeble  voice  and  low. 

He  faulters  a  farewell  of  woe ! 

“  Tliou !  whose  bright  blade  never  failed 
When  the  foeinan’s  hand  prevailed — 

Thou  whose  foot,  tho’  fleet  it  be. 

Never  yet  hath  learned  to  flee — 

Thou  whose  mute  and  faithful  eye 
Watched  when  I  slept  wearily — 

Hound,  and  steed,  and  trusty  sword, 

Ye  must  seek  another  Lord!” 

From  the  battlement  he  sprang 
And  the  winds  his  requiem  sang. 

Words  of  pity,  or  of  scorn. 

Trampling  march,  and  warder’s  horn. 

Rouse  not  from  that  dreamless  sleep, 

For  his  rest  is  long  and  deep  I 

And  brave  he  was,  though  done  to  die. 

By  a  wanton  woman’s  eye ! 


AN  AUDIENCE  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE  CESAROWITCH  CON¬ 
STANTINE,  BEFORE  THE  POLISH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGNER. 


I  HAD  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  chamber  door,  and  instantly  a  man  entered,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  chasseur.  He  came  to  inform  me  that  I  was  to 
follow  him  to  the  hotel  of  the  Russian  governor  of  Warsaw,  w^here  all 
the  travellers  were  obl^ed  to  make  their  appearance,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  capital,  during  the  absence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Thence  they 
were  to  be  conducted  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  his 
Imperial  Highness,  who  had  returned  from  a  tour  the  preceding  evening. 
In  obedience  to  this  untimely  summons,  I  dressed  myself  hastily,  and 
in  a  costume  half  civil,  half  military,  followed  my  guide.  The  clock  at 
™  hotel  of  Wilna  just  struck  five,  as  I  paced,  in  the  darkness  of  a 
ovember  morning,  through  the  sombre  streets,  to  the  audience- 
c  amber  of  the  Cesarowitch.  When  I  arrived  at  the  governor’s  hotel, 
ound  the  vestibule  and  the  ante-chamber  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
^^®se  dresses  offered  so  bizarre  and  varied  a  sight,  that  at  first 
ncied  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  masquerade.  In  one  corner  was  a 
of  Jews,  huddled  together;  in  another,  a  dozen  of  general 
;  a  third  nook  was  occupied  by  strangers  of  rank ;  a  fourth,  by 
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deserters  in  chains.  The  governor  had  already  started  for  the  palace; 
but  he  had  left  two  of  his  aide-de-camps  to  conduct  us  there  with  the 
customary  ceremonial.  These  gentlemen  arranged  us  together  in 
pairs,  w  ithout  any  regard  to  character  or  condition  ;  and  our  procession, 
composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  advanced  slowly  betw  een  tw  o  files  of 
mounted  Cossacks,  who,  grasping  their  long  lances,  guarded  us  with 
as  much  precaution  as  if  we  w^ere  on  the  road  to  Siberia. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  means  ?”  I  said  to  my  neighbour,  an 
honest  merchant  from  Hamburgh. 

“  No,  Sir,”  he  replied.  “  I  was  aw^akened  this  morning  at  four 
o’clock,  by  a  police  officer,  who  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  forth- 
w  ith  to  the  governor  general,  as  the  Grand  Duke  had  recently  arrived, 
and  w^as  desirous  of  seeing  me.  Accordingly  I  arose,  and  put  myself 
on  a  march  through  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow.  This  nocturnal  visit  is 
not  very  inviting ;  but  it  appears  that  his  Imperial  Highness  sometimes 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  appoint  very  singular  hours  for  his  audiences.” 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  palace.  We  found  the  garrison  of  Warsaw 
marshalled  on  the  place  before  the  Belvedere,  ready  to  be  reviewed  at 
day-break.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace  our  escort  quitted  us  ;  and,  for  some 
minutes,  we  were  allowed  to  promenade,  amidst  a  vast  number  of  Poles 
and  strangers,  of  every  rank  and  description.  I  was  then  placed  betw  een 
a  Sicilian  general  and  a  soldier  who  had  deserted.  Our  position  w’as 
scarcely  adjusted,  when  a  confused  noise  indicated  the  arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  A  door^opened,  through  which  several  officers  passed ; 
and,  in  a  second,  Constantine  appeared.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guards.  His  portraits  have  made  his  Tartar  visage 
sufficiently  knowm  in  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  superfluous  for  me  to 
paint  him  in  w’ords. 

He  commenced  his  compliments  with  an  air  of  severity,  fully  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  those  a  chill,  who  were  not  already  half  frozen  to  death. 
Approaching  an  Englishman,  he  asked  him  a  few  questions  respecting 
his  country,  but  in  language  so  harsh  and  cutting,  that  the  Briton 
proudly  replied,  ‘‘  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Imperial  Highness 
that  I  have  a  letter  of  credit  for  several  thousand  pounds  on  a  banker, 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  I  intended  to  spend  that  sum  in  the  Russian 
capital ;  but  after  this  prelude,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  push 
my  curiosity  further.” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  said  his  Imperial  Highness,  turning  on  his  heel. 

The  presentations  were  for  a  moment  delayed  by  a  lady  in  mourning, 
who  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  Cesarowitch,  soliciting 
permission  to  go  to  Zamosk,  in  which  fortress  her  husband,  a  Polish 
colonel,  was  confined.  After  rudely  dismissing  the  fair  supplicant,  the 
Grand  Duke  addressed  himself  to  my  neighbour,  the  deserter,  in  a  tone 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  He  did  not  leave  the  poor  wretch 
long  in  suspense,  but  doomed  him  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes 
^th  the  knout,  a  punishment,  which,  had  he  been  master  of  tw^enty 
lives,  would  have  abridged  them  all.  No  sooner  was  the  condemned  man 
removed,  than  his  Imperial  Highness  came  towwds  me,  and  demanded 
my  name.  I  gave  it. 
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«  Where  do  you  come  from  ?” 

« From  Paris.  ^ 

Where  are  you  going  to  ?” 

«  Into  the  Ukraine,  on  a  visit  to  the  Countess  Potocki.” 

“  Good  bye.” 

Then  turning  to  the  Sicilian  general,  who  stood  near  me,  and  who 
was  decorated  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Januarius,  he 
allowed  him  twenty-four  hours  to  quit  Warsaw,  and  eight  days  to 
withdraw'  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Such  w  ere  the  courtesies  of  the  deceased  despot.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
treading  on  bristling  bayonets,  until  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  his 
hateful  presence. — How  long  will  men  continue  to  uphold  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  scorpions  ? 
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VVe  detest  the  epithet,  hlue^stocking ;  we  are  ashamed  of  it  as  originating  in  the 
impertinence  and  self-conceit  of  our  own  sex ;  w  e  entertain  an  utter  contempt  for 
it,  as  casting  a  slight  upon  woman  for  exercising  and  improving  those  faculties, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  our  highest  warrant  for  the  idolatry  which  we  are 
DOt  ashamed  to  pay  to  her.  Whenever  we  hear  it,  it  fills  us  with  all  that 
indignation  and  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  thought  of  Turkish  selfishness 
and  barbarism ;  and  we  admire  the  monstrous  inconsistency  which  quarrels  with 
the  disciple  of  Mahomet,  for  denying  a  female  a  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  ri¬ 
dicules  her  for  laying  claim  to  a  mind. 

Of  all  the  impudent  dogmas  which  male  self-sufficiency  has  advanced, .  the 
most  audacious  is  that  which  disparages  the  mental  capabilities  of  woman,  or 
questions  the  perfect  propriety  of  cultivating  them.  That  those  attributes,  which, 
in  the  species,  are  allowed  to  constitute  the  standard  of  highest  worth,  should  be 
deemed  less  excellent  in  the  fairer  portion  of  that  species,  is  monstrous!  If  the 
sensibilities  of  women  are,  as  we  allow,  a  thousand  times  finer  than  ours,  is  not 
the  inference  rational  that  their  intellect  is  also  of  a  higher  order  ?  What  do  w  e 
know  of  the  talents  of  women  ?  What  trial  has  been  made  to  ascertain  their 
quality? — Here  and  there  a  female  mind  subjected  to  a  course  of  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  !  Why  the  very  accomplishments  of  their  sex  are  superficially  taught 
them!  How  many  of  them  are  made  mistresses  of  the  science  of  music?  Not 
one  in  a  thousand.  And  yet  observe  out  of  a  few,  whose  minds  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  by  a'  liberal  education,  wbat  samples  we  have  of  illustrious  intellect ! 
Are  women  herein  unequal  to  what  men  can  achieve  ?  It  is  a  bare-faced  libel 
to  assert  it.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Witness  de  Stael !  Witness  it  our  own  fair  country¬ 
women!  Edgeworth,  Opie,  Porter,  More,  Norton,  Morgan,  Landon,  Hemans — 
we  name  them  as  they  occur  to  us — and  many  others.  As  to  the  drama — in 
every  department  are  bright  memorials  of  feminine  genius.  Has  Scott  done  any 
filing  in  the  way  of  Joanna  Bailie’s  dramas  that  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those 
Pjoductions  ?  Certainly  not.  And  look  at  Miss  Mitford’s  Rienzi.  What  play 
of  Byron’s  will  rank  dramatically  with  it?  Notone — not  Sardanapalus,  his  best, 
n  k  histrionic  department — Siddons  had  more  genius  and  power  than 
all  the  male  actors  of  her  time  could  boast  of,  could  they  have  clubbed  their, 
intellects! 

1  we  hail,  in  the  authoress  of  The  School  for  Coquettes^  a 

any  ol  decided  dramatic  talent.  Mrs.  Gore  has  presented  the  public  with  a 
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five-act  comedy,  which  has  succeeded,  and  deserves  the  good  fortune  that  has 
attended  it.  It  has  been  produced  at  tlie  Haymarket,  and  has  already  h;wl  a 
run  of  several  nights.  We  witnessed  it  upon  the  tenth  perfonnance,  and  it 
went  off  admirably,  to  a  numerous  and,  apparently,  very  select  audience.  Onr 
readers  will  excuse  us  for  not  giving  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  They  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  our  assuring  them  that  it  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and  is 
sufficiently  original.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  force,  and  their  indi¬ 
viduality  is  very  happily  preserved.  Some  may  fancy  tliat  they  have  seen 
their  prototypes : — for  instance,  there  is  an  old  General  who  may  remind  a 
play-goer  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute ;  but  was  there  never  more  than  one  such 
character  in  the  world  ? — Had  not  Sir  Anthony  his  prototype  ?  The  only  merit 
which  a  dramatist  can  boast  of  in  such  a  matter,  is  tliat  of  having  been  the 
first  to  draw  a  particular  species  of  human  character,  the  individuals  of  wbich 
compose  a  class  more  or  less  numerous.  The  style  of  delineation  is  the  thing. 
Is  it  done  in  the  same  way  ?  No.  Then  question  not  the  merit  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  provided  it  be  well  done.  There  is  not  a  scene  in  this  comedy  which 
d(^es  not  possess  merit;  the  dialogue  is  lively,  pleasant,  and  sufficiently  en¬ 
riched  with  point — and  the  variety  of  character  introduced  presents  abundance 
of  relief.  You  have  Lord  Marston,  a  statesman,  capitally  supjwrtcd  by  Mr. 
Cooper;  General  Lumley,  a  blunt,  good-humoured,  hasty,  gentlemanly  old 
soldier,  sustained  to  the  life  by  Mr.  Farren ;  Lord  Polter,  an  exclusive,  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brindal;  Lady  Hampton^  a  supercilious, 
overbearing,  morality-affecting  lady  of  quality,  hit  off  to  a  T  by  Mrs.  Glover ; 
Lady  Honoria  Howard^  the  coquette^  a  very  charming  provoking  one,  in  the  fail- 
hands  of  Miss  Taylor ;  and  Mrs  St  archwelly  an  hypocritical  governess,  cleverly 
personated  by  Mrs.  Tayleure — and  no  two  characters  alike  among  the  whole. 

Some  of  tlie  scenes  are  particularly  happy ;  we  shall  instance  that  between 
Ameliay  who  passes  herself  for  a  governess,  and  Lady  Hampton,  and  Mrs. 
Starchwell.  Mrs.  Gore  deserves  well  of  that  class  of  meritorious  females, 
whose  limited  circumstances  oblige,  and  whose  qualifications  enable  them  to 
undertake,  the  office  of  the  mental  parent  in  families  of  affluence  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  ’Tis  a  striking,  as  well  as  a  just  satire  upon  the  insolent  assumption 
which  treats  such  individuals  with  slight  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  mean  and  heartless  parsimony  that  doles  out  their  remuneration. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  this  comedy  are  the  most  effective.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  are  deficient  in  bustle ;  in  fact  the  plot  hardly  advances  a  step  till 
you  come  to  the  fourth  act,  up  to  which  you  have  little  more  than  preparations 
for  action.  Mrs  Gore  will  doubtless  avoid  this  defect  in  her  next  drama.  In 
a  large  theatre,  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  hear,  the  success  of  her  work  w  ould 
have  been  questionable.  The  dialogue  alone  saves  her,  for  so  far,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  chiefly  to  that.  As  we  have  already  said,  her  fourth  and 
fifth  acts  are  very  good.  There  is  abundance  of  incident,  situation  and  passion 
in  them,  and  they  tell  powerfully. 

But  she  has  crowdea  too  many  characters  into  her  dramatis  personee.  Hence 
you  are  scarcely  interested  for  some  that  ought  to  have  stood  more  prominent 
than  they  do.  Amelia  for  instance — how  much  might  have  been  made  of  that 
character !  How  the  effect  of  the  discovery  in  the  last  scene  would  have  told 
upon  the  audience,  had  Amelia  been  placed  a  little  more  in  the  fore-ground. 
We  should  earnestly  recommend  the  fair  dramatist  to  study  simplicity  of  action 
in  her  next,  more  than  she  appears  to  have  done  in  her  present  production. 

One  thing  we  were  hardly  pleased  with — the  strictures  upon  the  importiition 
of  French  manners,  &c.  It  may  all  be  very  right,  but  it  is  scarcely  courteous. 
It  is  true  the  audience  applauded ;  but  we  shrugged  our  shouldei*s  as  they  did 
so.  John  Bull  should  be  a  little  more  civilized  now-a-days  than  to  clap  bis 
hands  when  a  compliment  is  paid  to  him,  esjieciallv  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours !  Nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  his  proverbial  hospitality — now  that  be 
and  the  Mounsceis  are  u^ion  visiting  terms,  and  exchange  calls  so  frequciilly 
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^  put  au  affront  upon  them  in  his  own  house.  We  enter  our  protest  against 
national  reflections  in  any  place,  or  upon  any  occasion. 

should  have  been  glad  too  had  Fitzalhyn  been  excluded  from  the  list  of 
the  characters.  We  are  certain  that  such  a  man  could  never  have  got  into  the 
mpany  of  gentlemen,  or  have  been  entrusted  by  an  honourable  and  high-bred 
^an^A  the  conduct  of  an  affair  of  honour.  Our  dramatists  hitherto,  whether 
?  kindness  or  conviction,  have,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  availed 
themselves  of  the  Irish  character  to  delineate  the  innoffensive,  if  not  the  attrac¬ 
tive  traits  of  human  nature,  and  as  we  are  wedded  by  many  pleasant  ties  to  the 
Green  Island,  we  should  have  been  proud  to  say  that  a  single  fair  word 'from  a 
lady  was  worth  the  testimony  of  the  whole  of  them. 

'Hie  Haymarket  is  a  deligntful  little  theatre ;  you  see  so  well  in  it,  and  hear 
so  well  in^it ;  and  there  is  always  so  much  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  being  heard 
and  seen.  The  company  of  the  present  season  is  a  very  capital  one,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  the  performances  are  excellently  got  up.  A  fair  orchestra 
—actors  for  comedy,  opera,  and  farce — short  pauses  between  the  acts — much 
comfort  in  the  front  of  the  house — every  thing  going  off  smoothly.  One  thing, 
however,  we  quanel  with — the  late  hours.  Another  also,  playing  John  of  Paris 
before  a  five  act  comedy.  ’Tis  like  falling- to  upon  fritters  before  solid  meat. 
Is  it  the  custom  ?  Do  the  public  look  for  it  ?  If  so,  then  with  the  public  rest 
the  blame;  ’tis  a  pernicious  practice  to  us;  it  was  ten  minutes  past  eleven  be¬ 
fore  the  comedy  was  over,  and  there  was  My  (Grandmother  to  come.  We 
should  not  have  waited  for  her  were  she  the  dearest  old  lady  in  the  world ! 
But  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  Haymarket,  and  particularly  so  with  its 
clever  new  play. 
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The  Italian  Opera  season  draws  to  a  close,  and  many  a  month  will  pass 
before  we  are  again  called  upon  to  exercise  our  critical  duties  with  regard  to 
this  most  fashionable  of  the  public  entertainments.  It  will  therefore  appear 
necessary  that  we  should  speak  more  fully  on  the  subject  than  we  have  on 
previous  occasions.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  errors  and 
abuses  which  militate  against  permanent  success  at  the  King’s  Theatre. 

Monsieur  Laporte’s  lease  expires  this  year,  and  we  really  doubt  whether  he 
has  made  a  profitable  speculation,  considering  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  the  house  was.  very  indifferently  attended.  Whoever  may  be  Laporte’s 
^ccessor,  we  would  strongly  impress  upon  his  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of 
introducing  a  total  reform  in  the  various  branches  of  the  establishment,  as  the 
system  upon  which  matters  have  been  hitherto  conducted  is,  in  our  humble 
^prehension,  one  the  most  pernicious  and  unfair  that  can  easUy  be  conceived, 
^ough  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  King’s  Theatre,  we  may  safely  aver 
t^t  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  an  opera  satisfactorily  performed.  Let  not 
me  reader  be  startled  at  such  an  assertion.  The  effect  produced  by  a  theatrical 
representation  depends  more  on  the .  nice  harmony  of  the  various  component 
parts  than  on  isolated  passages  of  excellence.  The  primary,  indeed  the  only 
care  of  a  manager,  has  been  for  several  successive  yeai*s  to  engage  three  or 
our  rten,  which  might  display  their  refulgent  beams  at  different  periods  of  the 
not  caring  a  straw  how  indifferently  every  other  department  might  be 
Dprf  *  ^®Ibing  can  be  conceived  more  pitiable  than  the  singers  engaged  to 
subordhiate  parts  in  an  opera.  There  are  some,  as  Castelli,  De 
go  1,  Deville,  &c.,  who  are  fixtures  in  this  theatre,  and  seem  to  have 
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gaine<l  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  commit  these  musical  delinquencies 
by  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  minister  annoyance  to 
the  public.  But  perhaps  the  public  is  not  much  annoyed,  since  it  is  now  well 
understood  that  when  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gentry,  or  any  other  of  the 
like  calibre  is  on  the  stage,  the  audience  may  be^ile  the  tedious  moments  by  a 
desultory  chat,  until  the  re-appearance  of  the  “  well-graced  actors.”  This  is 
not,  however,  the  best  of  the  thing ;  managers,  aware  of  the  inefficiencj'  of  such 
singers,  think  to  remedy  the  evil  by  curtailing  their  parts  as  much  as* possible, 
which  is  something  like  making  a  man  for  the  coat,  instead  of  the  coat  for  the 
man.  But  if  the  secondary  parts  of  the  opera  are  bad,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  chorus  singers  ?  Can  it  be  credited,  that,  in  the  most  expensive  theatre 
in  the  world,  the  chorus  department  is  filled  up  by  persons  who  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  third-rate  Italian  Opera  company  on  the  continent!  Rut 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  pay  allowed  to  the  poor  wretches  is  perliaps 
just  enough  to  keep  skin  and  bone  together,  but  it  is  totally  inadequate  for 
pei*sons  who  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  an  opera  by 
their  musical  acquirements.  This  is  an  evil  consequent  on  the  pernicious 
system  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  Lions  are  so  much  pampered,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  food  left  for  the  small  deer — or,  to  speak  plain,  the 
prima  donna,  the  tenore,  and  the  buffo,  demand,  and  obtain,  such  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  services,  that  managers,  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  stares  them 
in  the  face,  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  inferior  performers  to  the  most 
pinching  scale.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  without  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation.  Strenuous  suppporters  as  we  are  of  first-rate  talent,  we  can¬ 
not  but  protest  loudly  against  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  musicians  and 
dancers,  whose  appetite  seems  to  wax  the  more  gluttonous  the  more  inordi¬ 
nately  they  cram.  The  fact  is,  that  the  King’s  Theatre  will  never  be  able  to 
present  an  instance  of  a  completely  successful  season,  until  a  man  is  found  of 
sufiicient  nerve  to  battle  vigorously  against  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  the 
stars. 

But,  observes  one,  “  they  will  not  come  unless  they  obtain*  their  demands.” 
Well,  then,  we  can  supply  a  remedy — ^let  them  stay  away  ;  let  the  King’s  The¬ 
atre  remain  in  obscurity  for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  we  are  confident  that  on 
the  third  the  stars  will  very  readily  consent  to  emit '  their  effulgence  as  before. 
People  of  course  will  continue  to  demand  as  long  as  they  find  their  extoilions 
are  complied  with,  but  they  will  ultimately  alter  their  ideas  if  they  discover  that, 
unless  uiey  take  less,  they  are  likely  to  fare  worse :  for,  let  the  public  know, 
that  nowhere  are  singers  and  dancers  so  w  ell  paid  as  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  the  season,  we  have  already  adverted  in  a 
former  number  to  the  want  of  novelty  for  which  the  Opera  House  has  been 
conspicuous.  We  have,  at  last,  a  composition  of  considerable  pretensions,  an 
Opera  semi-seria,  which  was  expected  to  produce  no  common  effect,  and  one, 
indeed,  of  which  report  had  spoken  in  very  flattering  terms  before  it  made  its 
appearance  in  London.  Anna  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  com¬ 
posed  for  Pasta  and  Rubini,  and  a  great  musical  treat  was  accordingly  antici¬ 
pated  ;  added  to  this  there  was  to  be  a  dehut  on  the  same  night,  that  of  Madame 
Gav,  so  that  the  novelty  was  as  great  as  the  anticipation  of  delight.  Anna 
Boleyn  was  performed,  and  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Next  morning 
several  of  the  papers  spoke  in  very  flattering  terms  of  the  composition :  almost 
all  had  some^ing  to  say  in  praise  of  it.  But  this  will  not  prevent  us  from 
giring  an  opinion  of  Donizetti’s  opera,  which  may  appear  singular.  The 
Atla^ — the  musical  critiques  of  which  are  generally  cnaracterized  by  a  sense  of 
justice  and  correct  taste — has,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  afforded  the  best 
account  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Perhaps  the  criticism  is  somewhat  too  severe ; 
but  this  is  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the  ridiculous  praise  bestowed  by  otliers  on 
the  composition  might  naturally  excite  the  indignant  zeal  of  more  competent 
and  impartial  judges.  We  went  to  the  King’s  TheaUe  on  the  “  tip-toe  of  ex- 
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_ the  overture  commenced,  and  we  formed  pleasing  anticipations. 

first  bars  gave  promise  which,  alas !  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  the  bold, 
fall  and  grand  style  which  we  thought  we  could  already  discern  in  the  work, 
dwindled,  before  the  allegro  began,  into  sheer  common  place.  The  whole 
ra  is  of  a  very  mediocre  description  :  ;there  is  a  poverty  in  the  accompani- 
^nts  which  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  modern  composers.  Feebleness  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  work ;  and  though  here  and  there  we  caught  an 
eeable  melody,  it  was  insuflScient  to  make  amends  for  the  general  sterility 
of  the  opera.  Besides  this,  reminiscences  of  other  compositions  were  con¬ 
stantly  intruding  on  our  ear,  so  as  to  remind  us  that  Donizetti  to  his  other  sins 
united  that  of  being  a  considerable  plagiarist.  The  performance  of  Anna 
Boleun,  as  far  as  Pasta  and  Rubini  were  concerned,  was  almost  unexception¬ 
able.  We  never  saw  Rubini  to  greater  advantage,  indeed,  in  our  admiration 
we  almost  forgot  his  decided  predilection  for  ornament.  Pasta  was  admi¬ 
rable  :  her  Anna  is  fully  equal  to  Medea  or  Semiramide ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  makes  us  regret  that  her  extraordinary  powers  should  be  employed  to 
uphold  inferior  ability.  Pasta  does  real  injury  to  the  cause  of  music  by  the 
very  excellence  she  displays  in  such  poor  compositions  as  Medea^  and  the 
one  which  it  is  our  duty  at  present  to  condemn.  But  so  it  is.  Pasta  electrified 
the  audience  in  her  principal  scenes,  especially  the  one  with  Jane  Seymour ; 
and  the  public,  in  the  abundance  of  their  pleasure,  lost  sight  of  the  faults  of  the 
composer.  Of  the  rest  of  the  performers  we  have  but  little  that  is  agreeable 
to  report.  The  debutante ^  Madame  Gay,  is  what  may  be  called  an  inoffensive 
singer.  She  neither  calls  for  much  censure  nor  much  praise. — She  willfill  the 
secondary  parts  re^ctably.  The  tone  of  her  voice  is  pleasing;  and,  with 
regard  to  musical  skill,  she  is  greatly  superior  to  Miss  F.  Ay  ton  and  Co.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  our  favourite  Lablache  in  the  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 
in  our  opinion  the  part  is  totally  unsuited  to  him,  except  indeed  so  far  as  hulk 
is  concerned ;  but  as  that  is  precisely  the  very  last  thing  we  should  admire  in 
Lablache,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  were  mortified  to  find  the  immortal 
Geronio  transformed  into  a  sorry  specimen  of  absurd  royalty  and  pompous  stu¬ 
pidity.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  we  cannot  but  signify  our  surprise  at  the 
mgenuity  displayed  by  the  author  of  the  Libretto^  in  disfiguring  the  most 
authentic  facts  of  English  history. 

Another  new  opera.  La  Sonambula,  was  to  have  been  played  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  inst.,  but  postponed,  it  is  said,  by  the  indisposition  of  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni.  We  wonder  what  part  she  is  to  sing^  or  are  the  lady’s  legs  so  very 
attractive  that  the  King’s  Theatre  cannot  go  on  without  them  ?  Turn  we  now 
to  other  matters. 


In  our  last  number  we  made  some  passing  remarks  on  Miss  Inverarity,  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  Tatler^  who  has  gallantly  broken  a  lance  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  lady;  wejfeadily  admit  that  Miss  Inverarity’s  cause  could  scarcely 
be  consigned  to  better  hands  than  those  of  the  kind  and  able  editor  of  that  paper, 
but  still  we  adhere  to  our  opinion. — We  said  we  did  not  think  the  lady  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  requisites  to  make  a  genuine  prima  donna^  by  which  we  meant  not 
as  the  Tatler  gratuitously  supposes,  the  singer  who  leads  at  a  theatre,  but  one 
^  combination  of  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  place  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  the  profession.  If  the  assumption  of  the  Tatler  were  true,  we  should  also 
a^it  that  Wallack,  Warde,  and  Abbot,  are  genuine  tragedians^  because,  in 
uw  absence  of  better  actors,  they  have  played  the  principal  business  in  tra- 
gwy.  That  Miss  Inverarity  is,  at  this  moment,  the  most  pleasing  singer  on  the 
Lnglish  boards,  (Mrs.  Wood  excepted),  we  are  ready  to  allow,  but  this  circum¬ 
stance  does  not  constitute  her  a  genuine  yrima  donna.  For  the  rest,  what  we 
ve  said  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  single  opinion,  and  we  would  be  the 
t  to  rejoice  and  confess  our  error,  should  Miss  Inverarity  become  a  first-rate 
*™iMitic  singer. 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  REDBEN  MANSFIELD,  HOLLYHOCK  RECTORY,  SUFFOLK. 


In  accordance,  my  friend,  with  your  suggestions,  and  in  concurrence  with  the 
opinions  of  sundry  others,  our  well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors,  we  have 
deemed  it  meet  to  doff  the  thread-bare  and  pedagogical  garments  of  a  lilerar} 
journalist,  and  to  give  the  world  periodical  assurance  of  our  sovereign  existence 
in  the  unconstrained  and  elegant  guise  of  a  familiar,  yet  not  undignified  nor 
uninstructive,  correspondent.  To  the  companion  of  our  youth  and  friend  of  our 
manhood,  we  address  the  first  of  a  series  of  Epistles,  which,  when  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  tomes  shall  have  been  reduced  to  kindred  elements, 
may  haply  stimulate  to  their  continuance  tlie  heirs  of  a  loftier  knowledge  than 
that  which  clarifies  our  vision  in  this  ante-meridian  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  solemn  luxury  of  the  hour  formerly  appropriated  to 
wizards  and  witches,  yawning  church-yards,  and  dead-surrendering  graves,  hut 
which,  in  these  unghostly  times,  is  more  especially  set  apart  for  the  vigils  of 
editorial  wights,  and  the  oscitancy  of  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses  in  Par¬ 
liament  assembled.  Before  us  stand  a  band  of  authors,  “  sickbed  o’er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,”  each  presenting  a  tributary  offering,  for  which  he  woos 
our  regard  ere  that  the  advance  of  Morpheus,  with  his  mace  of  lead,  shall  have 
imparted  a  temporary  increase  of  the  effect  of  the  same  ponderous  material  in  the 
works  Uiat  solicit  our  inspection.  We  select  from  the  groupe  a  “  Memoir  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,”  which  is  entitled  to  special  notice,  both  from  the  country  of 
its  author,  and  the  character  of  its  statements.  It  is  singular,  and  not  much  to 
our  credit,  that  we  owe  to  an  American  gentleman  the  vindication  of  the  hardly- 
earned  fame  of  the  Bristol  navigator,  who  was  second  only  to  Columbus,  and 
who  has  been  a  martyr  both  to  foreign  slander  and  English  blundering.  Mr. 
Biddle,  with  an  honourable  enthusiasm,  has  directed  a  battery  of  facts  against 
certain  misquotations  and  misrepresentations  in  Barrow’s  “  Chronological  History 
of  Voyages,”  in  the  “  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,”  vol.  ii.  of 
“  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,”  and  in  vol.  i.  of  the  ‘‘  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Librar\\” 
Determined  to  take  nothing  at  second-hand,  where  recourse  could  be  had  to 
oririnal  documents,  he  hats  made  Cabot’s  whole  career  the  subject  of  judicious 
and  laborious  investigation ;  and  the  result,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  lamentable 
exposure  of  literary  delinquency,  goes  far  to  shake  one’s  faith  altogether  in  the 
general  herd  of  productions  that  issue  from  the  press. 

The  plebeian  word  wAacA,  now  in  cun’ent  use  among  the  initiated,  aptly  in¬ 
dicates  the  quality  of  most  of  the  publications  of  the  day.  By  this  esoteric  tenn 
is  understood  that  class  of  books  which  are  less  the  result  of  mental  than 
manual  industry,  in  whose  fabrication  the  scissors  supersede  the  quill,  and  the 
p^te-pot  the  ink-stand.  Mere  book-making  seems  to  have  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  late,  that  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  is  no 
longer  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  an  author.  This 
convenient  and  labour-saving  principle,  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  compilers 
of  majw  popular  productions  who,  implicitly  adopting  the  errors  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  preceding  writers,  ludicrously  discourse  of  original  authorities  w  hich 
they  have  never  consulted,  and  argue  about  dates  and  occurrences,  with  respect 
to  which  Uiey  are  most  profoundly  ignorant.  The  following  are  instances  of 
the  historico-whack  system,  as  anatomized  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cabot. 

^  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  “  Chronological  History  of  Voyages,”  talfe  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  (of  which,  indeed,  he  says,  so  little  is  known  as  to  inuuce  a  suspicion 
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,  it  had  ever  taken  place)  under  a  Portuguese  of  the  name  of  Gomez, 

!  r  h  tokes  precedence  of  any  foreign  voyage  on  the  part  of  English  navi- 
**  pgler  MarUjr  furnishes  an  account  of  this  expedition,  which  occurred 
^^524  and  Oviedo,  in  his  work  published  at  Toledo,  in  1526,  gives  the  report 
wh  Gomez  on  his  return  had  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  that  city !  Another 
hie  instance  of  Mr.  Barrow’s  accuracy  is  supplied  in  reference  to  the  voyage 
rtflken  by  Cotereal.  In  Hackluyts’  work,  published  in  1582,  it  is  stated, 
Tuiffht  years  before,  namely  in  1574,  Anus  Cotereal^  Captain  of  Terceira, 
an  exidition  to  the  North,  which  proceeded  a  considerable  distance,  and 
retuiimd.  Mr.  Barrow  cites  Cordeiroy  to  show  that  an  expedition  was 
out  by  John  Vaz  Costa  Cotereal^  in  1463  or  1464,  to  explore  the  North 
Seas,  by  order  of  King  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  and  that  he  discovered  Newfound- 
la^  He  further  states,  that  this  commander  on  his  return,  touching  at  Ter¬ 
ceira  was  rewarded  with  the  Captaincy  of  that  island,  (which  happened  to  be 
vacant,)  by  a  patent  specially  granted  to  him.  Mr.  BaiTow  then  argues,  that 
if  this  patent  should  specify  the.  discovery  of  Newfoundland  as  the  service  for 
which  it  was  granted,  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  Cotereal  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  tliat  island.  In  this  error  Mr.  Barrow  is  faithfully  followed  by  his 
copyists— the  authors  of  Lardner’s  Cyclopedia,  “  History  of  Maritime  and  In¬ 
land  Discovery,”  vol.  ii.,  and  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  i. — 
By  a  reference  to  the  worthy  Cordeiro,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  author  of  this  Memoir  has  found  the  very  document  to  which  Mr. 
Barrow. alludes,  given  at  full  length. — “  The  commission  of  Cotereal,  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  Terceira,  beai-s  date  Evora,  12th  April,  1564,  and  in  the  consideration 
recited  for  the  grant  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  any  such  dis¬ 
covery!” 

In  reference  to  the  gross  mistakes  in  Mr.  Barrow’s  pages,  our  American 
justly  exclaims,  “  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  British  public  is  ministered  to 
in  the  History  of  Maritime  Enterprize,  and  such  the  character  of  a  book  which 
Dr.  Dibdin  pronounces,  in  his  “  Library  Companion,”  a  work  perfect  in  its 
kind!” 

Willingly  would  we  travel  over  the  leading  points  of  the  Memoir,  but  for  the 
conviction  that  it  will  receive  a  welcome  admission  into  every  collection  of 
thoroughly  British  books.  From  a  statement  of  the  great  mariner  himself,  it 
settles  the  disputed  question  of  his  birth-place ;  and,  after  elucidating  some 
particulars  regarding  his  voyages,  which  have  been  misrepresented  with  an 
ingenuity  that  would  almost  countenance  the  inference  of  design,  it  renders  it 
quite  evident  that  a  bom  Briton  was  the  first  to  reach  the  continent  of 
America.  From  a  passage  in  Hackluyt,  it  appears  that  Cabot  had  prepared 
maps  and  discourses  illustrative  of  all  his  discoveries,  which  after  his  death  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Worthington,  one  of  the  creatures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Hackluyt  published  this  six  years  before  the  sailing  of  the  famous  Ai*mada ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,-as  Mr.- Biddle  conjectures,  that  the  Spanish  court 
contrived,  through  the  agency  of  Worthington,  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
documents.  In  an  able  notice  of  the  Memoir  in  the  Times,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  search  in  the  Archives  of  Spain  might  be  rewarded  by  their  discovery ;  and 
it  is  justly  remarked  that  they  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
maritime  history  of  England. 

Hie  fate  of  Sebastian  Cabot  forms  another  item  in  the  long  account  of 
n^onal  ingratitude— neglected  by  the  court,  and  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  that  allowance  to  which  his  public  services  had  entitled  him,  this  great 
jeaman,  and  illustrious  benefactor  of  his  country,  gradually  sank  in  obscurity, 
mto  the  grave.  “  The  date  of  his  death,”  says  our  author,  “  is  not  known,  nor, 
except  presumptively,  the  place  where  it  occurred.  From  the  jircsence  of 
uen,  we  may  infer  that  ne  died  in  London.  It  is  not  known  where  his 
remains  were  deposited.  The  claims  of  England  in  the  New  World  have  been 
J  ormly  and  justly  rested  on  his  discoveries.  Proposals  of  colonization  were 
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urged  on  the  clearness  of  the  title  thus  acquired,  and  the  shame  of  abandoninir 
it.  The  English  language  would  probably  he  spoken  in  no  part  of  America 
but  for  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  commerce  of  England  and  her  navy  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  deeply,  incalculably  his  debtors.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  the  allowance  which  had  been  solemnly  granted  to  him 
for  life  was  fraudulently  broken  in  upon.  His  birth-place  we  have  seen 
denied.  His  fame  has  been  obscured  by  English  writers,  and  ever\’  vile 
calumny  against  him  eagerly  adopted  and  circulated.  All  his  own  maps  and 
discourses,  “  drawn  and  written  by  himself,”  which  it  was  hoped  might  come 
out  in  print,  “  because  so  worthy  monuments  should  not  be  buried  in  perpetual 
oblivion,”  “  have  been  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion.  He  gave  a  continent  to 
England,  yet  no  one  can  point  to  the  few  feet  of  earth  she  allowed  him  in 
return !” 

The  “  History  of  the  Northmen,”  is  another  work  of  American  origin,  and 
like  the  former  has  also  been  published  in  liOndon.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  researches  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  United  States 
envoy  at  Copenhagen.  From  dim  memorials  of  some  distant  and  romantic 
settlement  called  Vinland,  he  revives  the  supposition  of  the  discovery  of  North 
America  by  the  Normans,  five  centuries  before  the  landing  of  Columbus— of 
the  establishment  of  a  colony,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Christian  missionary  for  its 
conversion.  We  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheaton  for  his  very  learned  and  inte¬ 
resting  volume,  and  not  the  less  so  that  we  are  as  incredulous  of  the  stoiy  of 
the  discovery,  and  settlement,  as  of  the  marvellous  deeds  of  Odin.  The 
annals  of  the  North  are  sufficiently  wild  and  poetical,  without  the  aid  of 
fiction.  It  appears  almost  incredible  how  gloomy  nooks  of  the  Baltic  shores 
poured  forth  kings  of  the  ocean,  and  audacious  bands  who  bore  their  Raven 
Standard  victorious  to  the  shores  of  Ireland,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Our  young  and  ambitious  bards  might  find  admirable 
materials  for  the  muse,  in  the  exploits  of  the  Vikingar.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  handled  them  failed,  as  do  the  countless  imitators  of  Scott’s  novels —  * 
because  they  merely  disinter  the  bones  and  trappings  of  the  dead,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  the  power  to  reanimate  the  skeleton,  to  clothe  it  with  muscles,  and  by 
the  mystic  spell  of  genius,  to  stir  it  again  to  act  a  living  part  at  banquet  and 
in  field. 

“  The  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  will  disappoint 
him  who  anticipates  a  renewal  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  “  Anastasius.” 
It  is  a  work  of  painful  laboriousness,  and  it  would  require  a  very  voluminous 
essay  to  meet  the  multitudinous  points  of  abstruse — we  might  say  fantastic , 
speculation  to  which  it  gives  birth.  How  strange  is  the  equiponderance  ol 
enjoyment  and  anxiety  among  the  children  of  clay  !  Don  Pedro  on  an  impe¬ 
rial  throne  sighs  for  the  honours  of  Rossini — and  Thomas  Hope  affluent  in  fiime 
— ^loaded  to  overburthening  with  the  gifts  of  fortune — happy  in  domestic  ties — 
undisturbed  by  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  wraps  himself  up  in  bewildering 
meditation  on  the  specific  modes  of  man’s  origin  and  destiny,  and,  though 
wearing  the  mantle  of  philosophy,  subscribes  to  the  common  declaration,  that 
“  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !”  When  in  rambling  through  the  de¬ 
lightful  “  Garden  of  Surrey”  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  first  of  our 
Eastern  romancers,  as  he  paced  through  the  shades  of  his  favourite  Deepdene, 
we  little  imagined  that  he  was  evolving  the  probabilities  of  a  system  which 
derives  the  various  branches  of  the  human  race,  from  the  conjunction  of  certain 
floating  essences  with  the  earth,  at  a  felicitous  hour  of  marine  emergence,  ami 
which  infers  from  “  all  analogy”  that  on  quitting  this  world  we  shall  proceed  to 
higher  worlds,  where  “  the  genus  man  comprehending  all  the  modifications  in¬ 
animate  and  animated,  inorganized  and  organic,  vegetable  and  animal,  sentient 
and  intellectual — from  the  first  and  simplest  to  the  last  and  highest  on  which  it 
was  founded — “  shall  every  where  be  all  united  in  one  single  connected  indrii- 
dual,  where  by  the  eternal  connexion  and  concatenation  of  all  things,  all  that  has 
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,  from  the  first  beginuing  of  time  and  of  space,  shall  equally  be  pressed 
liappcnett  eternal  contemplation Mr.  Hope  rests 

wciVal  conclusions  on  that  which  is  certainly  the  surest  basis-phy- 

letapuj ,  ■  /» _ /*_  _a._  _ 'Ll-  j  -1  «.  .1  . 


the  truth  of  these  f^ts  he  is  unable  to  test,  for  he  admits  that 
^exWriiuentalist.  He  has  followed — doubtless  unconsciously— the  flight 
**i^niimcal  philosophy,  in  his  idea  of  universal  absorption  into  an  ocean  of 
^  tWe  and  inconsistently  speaks  of  gaining  his  faith  from  Revelation,  while 
b  t^butes  the  possibility  of  error  to  those  through  whom  it  was  first  made 


“  You  will  join,  dear  Reuben,  in  crying  cui  bono  P  to  these  mystic  inquiries.  It  is 
i  -gut  to  the  frail  habitants  of  earth  to  know  that  inestimable  truth  to 
^ch  Mr.  Hope  lends  his  eloquent  and  loving  testimony,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
la  tial  good  which  has  not  virtue  for  its  foundation,  and  that  the  simple  mea- 
m  of  ^rvice  demanded  by  the  Deity  of  his  creatures  in  this  limited  sphere,  is 
^bedience  to  those  laws  that  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible.  What  matters  it  whether  our  globe  began  its  career 
as  a  ball  of  fire  or  of  snow.  What  matters  it  though  time  have  no  staiting-place, 
and  space  no  boundary — though  to  our  giddy  bark,  circumnavigating  the  sun, 
there  be  neither  a  right  hand  nor  a  left,  an  upward  or  a  downward — what  doth 
it  avail  though  we  be  unable  to  pierce  these  profundities,  provided  we  live  in 
charitable  uprightness,  and  descend  to  “  the  narrow  house”  in  tranquil  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  ? 

Not  unconnected  with  this  theme  is  the  moral  habitude  of  a  man,  whose 
colloquial  biography  has  been  recently  amplified  into  five  stout  octavos,  by  the 
pains-taking  ex-secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  If  Mr.  Hope 
yielded  to  the  bondage  of  metaphysical  subtlety.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  slave  of 
perverted  theology.  But  while  the  former  cheered  his  fancy  with  the  prospect 
of  universal  and  unutterable  good,  the  latter  temfied  himself,  and  saddened 
those  who  were  swayed  by  his  misgivings,  with  tlie  dismal  forebodings  of  a 
tremendous  future.  In  the  very  different  fortunes  of  these  two  celebrated  persons 
may  be  found  the  source  of  their  opposite  tendencies — wealth  and  honour  w  ere 
the  early  handmaids  of  the  one,  suffering,  privation,  contumely  or  wrong,  rarely 
parted  company  with  the  other. 

It  seems  odd  that  Mr.  Croker  should  devote  himself  to  patching  the  disjointed 
mawnry  of  Boswell.  At  the  first  glance  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  an  untitled  author  of  third-rate  powers  to  attract  the 
commemorative  genius  of  one  who  hath  stood  in  the  high  places.  But  Mr. 
Cioker's  literary  ambition  has  been  moderate  throughout.  Previous  to  this 
consmmating  labour,  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  was  almost  confined  to  a 
rhyming  criticism  on  the  Dublin  stage,  divers  treatises  for  the  use  of  children, 
the  products  of  his  official  industry,  and  a  fasciculus  of  political  squibs  and 
pamphlets.  To  so  unpretending  an  author,  a  copartnership  in  celebrity  with  the 
l^of  Auchinleck  would  be  no  mean  reward  of  his  expiscatory  toils;  “  Little 

th^seem  great  to  little  men.”  - 

Two  interesting  numbers  of  the  “  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,” 
enUUed  “  Paris”  and  “  Historical  Parallels,”  have  been  lately  published,  and 
^ell  sustam  the  character  of  that  cheapest  of  the  monthly  miscellanies.  The 
P^^wlarly,  is  a  work  suited  to  the  perusal  of  youth,  conducing  as  it  does 
. ,  ®  Ipfitable  study  of  history,  by  stripping  events  of  the  delusive  colouring 
unH  imagination  invests  antiquity.  The  object  of  the  association, 

fiill^^  tT  •  ^  auspices  these  works  have  been  produced,  will,  however,  never  be 

taxes  on  the  intellectual  sustenance  of  the  people  shall 

andth  ^6en  recently  called  to  the  London  Mechanics  Institution, 

of  improvement  afforded  to  its  members,  and  it  is  w  ith  no  slight 
merits  A  ^^^^^.^tion  that  we  find  it  prosperous.  Such  an  establishment 
®  best  aid  of  those  who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
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diffusion  of  real  knowledge  will  be  the  benefits  which  society  may  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  fruni  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  London  Mechanics  Institution,  during  the  last  six  montlis,  lectures 
have  been  delivered  on  the  steam  engine,  the  study  of  history,  the  manneTs  and 
customs  of  the  east,  mineralogical  chemistry,  the  oratory  of  the  bar,  the  senate 
and  the  pulpit,  patent  inventions,  electricity,  galvanism  and  other  instructive 
topics.  Its  members  have  the  privilege  of  attending  classes  formed  for  the  study 
of  English  grammar,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  drawing,  practical  geometrv',  the 
French  language,  geography,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  music,  &c. ;  when  to’this 
is  added  a  library  of  5000  volumes,  and  a  well  an-anged  museum  of  minerals, 
and  geological  specimens,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  say  too  much,  in  asserting 
that  the  Institution  affords  the  means  of  rendering  its  membei-s  useful  and  well 
informed  citizens.  We  propose  to  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  several  prizes,  which  the  liberality  of  some  of  its  members  have 
enabled  it  to  dispense  in  rewards,  amounting  this  year  to  upwards  of  60/. 

And  now  to  thee  our  worthy  pastoral  friend,  we  must  for  the  present  hid 
farewell:  we  should  have  expressed  our  sentiments  on  themes  of  a  more 
stirring  character,  but  that  we  knew  thy  chosen  walk  was  ever  in  the  peaceful 
ways  of  devout  and  scholarly  retirement.  Though  assuredly,  thou  art  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  mighty  on-rolling  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  whether  at  home,  in 
the  land  of  thy  fathers,  or  abrqad  among  the  nations  that  are  Britain’s  younger 
bretliren  in  freedom ;  still  as  me  dark  details  of  controversy  were  ever  oppres¬ 
sive  to  thy  spirit,  I  forbear  to  enter  on  any  distracting  theme.  If  I  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  of  Poland,  and  crave  for  her  the  benefit  of  a  good  man’s 
prayers — alas !  it  is  because  she  needs  them  but  too  much ! — Vale. 


TO  THE  GENTLE  READER. 

To  cheer  the  sadness  of  leave-taking,  we  beg  to  assure  thee,  faithful  and  in¬ 
dulgent  Friend,  that  the  pleasant  circle  whose  choice  songs  and  rare  sayings 
have  beguiled  thy  leisure  now  that  Summer  is  on  the  wane,  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  thy  recreation  during  the  roughening  Year.  Proud  are  we  of 
having  introduced  to  thee  once  again,  in  all  the  subtile  playfulness  of  bis 
delicate  fancy,  thy  own,  “  incomparable  Elia,”  one  who,  eschewing  foolish 
periodicals,  cleaveth  to  the  Englishman^  whose  pages  in  succeeding  months  he 
promiseth  to  grace  with  a  series  of  Essays  under  the  quaint  appellation  of 
“  Peter’s  Net.” 


TO  OUR  WORTHY  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Oriflamme  of  De  Foe  is  henceforth  to  be  deposited  in  the  Sanctuariun), 
No.  64,  New  Bond-street,  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Edward  Moxon. 
The  vxontributions  which  have  accumulated  up  to  the  present  period,  and 
which  the  pressure  upon  our  pages  obliges  us  to  decline,  will  be  forwarded  to 
65,  St.  Paul’s,  by  the  fifth  of  the  month. 
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